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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE well-informed Times correspondent in Tokio, writing on 
February 15, gives an interesting account of the 


i Angio- reception of the news of the Anglo-Japanese 
apanese Agreement by the Japanese. We make no 
Agreement. 


apology for recurring to this subject, as our 
abandonment of an isolation as impracticable as it was “splendid” 
is one of the most momentous developments of recent years. 
The significance of the new departure is fully recognised in the 
Chancelleries of Europe, however imperfectly it may be realised 
in this country, where the study of foreign politics is somewhat 
fitful and fragmentary. Indeed, it would be hardly extravagant 
to say that even the educated Englishman will only face inter- 
national problems under protest, while the House of Commons 
considers them altogether beneath contempt—the proper pro- 
vince of the bounders and bores. The attitude of the Japanese 
nation should go some way towards allaying the apprehensions 
of nervous Englishmen who, having apparently convinced them- 
selves, are seeking to convince others, that under the harum- 
scarum leadership of our Eastern ally we shall find ourselves 
dragged into the wildest adventures. The House of Peers who 
were the first recipients of the announcement seem to have 
behaved like the British House of Lords, who, it will be 
remembered, showed their approval of the Agreement by break- 
ing into unwonted applause as Lord Lansdowne entered the 
House on the day of the debate. As with our Peers, so with 
the Tokio House of Lords: “Demonstrations are entirely 
foreign to the habit of the Japanese peers ; they preserve a staid 
and sober mien in all circumstances. But they made a novel 
departure on February 12, in the shape of such an outburst of 
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cheering and hand-clapping as no one had expected ever to hear 
within the walls of their Chamber.” The House of Repre- 
sentatives were a trifle less demonstrative, or, at any rate, less 
unanimous, as, under the party system which now prevails in 
Japan, certain sections of the House regarded the Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement as “a diplomatic achievement which, unless 
it were greeted with a certain measure of reserve, might enure 
to the glorification of their political adversaries.” In other 
words, they adopted at the outset an attitude not dissimilar to 
that of Lord Rosebery and Lord Spencer, the former of whom 
expressed his approval “ without prejudice,” while the latter 
beset Lord Lansdowne with trivial questions and damned his 
policy with faint praise. We gather, however, that there was no 
Harcourt in the popular Chamber of Japan to denounce the 
Agreement from a “ Little Japan” standpoint, nor any disloyal 
Nationalist faction—from Formosa—to execrate it simply 
because it was Japanese. 


The questions now settled by the Agreement have long been 

I acute issues between Japanese political parties, 

“ , all of whom were equally anxious to secure China 

Genesis. and Corea against disintegration, the divergence 
of opinion arising solely as to the best means to secure the 
desired end. Some believed in “a stalwart policy on Japan's 
part,” while the more cautious “were unwilling to involve the 
country in any risks for such a cause.” The “stalwart” 
view had been ardently advocated by a powerful organisation, 
originally non-political, called the National Unionists, to which 
many members of the Progressist party had gradually rallied, 
while the Liberals gravitated towards the opposite opinion. 
The correspondent tells us : 

An Anglo-Japanese alliance would have been welcomed by both: sides 
with equal acclaim as a means of securing peacefully the integrity and 
independence of the two neighbouring empires; but since no one deemed 
such an alliance to be within the field of immediate practical politics, and 
since no other safe solution could be conceived, the Unionists exposed 
themselves to the charge of preaching a purely academical propaganda, 
and on that ground were often attacked by the Liberals. 

The achievement of this desirable but unexpected alliance 
thus created a curious situation. What had been denounced as 
the “visionary and dangerous theory” of the Unionists had 
been turned into “a practical and safe programme,” and no 
little credit accrued to those Progressists who had espoused the 
Unionist cause. It was therefore scarcely surprising that the 
announcement of the alliance at first.sounded to many members 
of the Lower House as an indirect triumph for their adversaries, 
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and that their enthusiasm was restrained by anxiety as 
to its possible electioneering effects. But the common sense 
and public spirit of the assembly speedily asserted them- 
selves. ‘ This momentary reserve ... was quickly merged 
in the delight of the nation at large; delight which found 
unequivocal expression in every section of society, and for the 
first time during the Diet’s existence won for the Cabinet 
unstinted applause from men of all shades of opinion.” It is 
believed in well-informed Japanese circles that the idea of the 
Alliance took definite shape during Sir Claude Macdonald’s 
visit to London last year, and King Edward is stated to have been 
an important factor in initiating the new policy, for we are 
told that during an audience in which “ Peking incidents and 
Chinese affairs might have been expected to monopolise the 
conversation, his Majesty made no attempt to conceal his greater 
interest in the question of an entente with Japan.” This interest- 
ing information will cause no little satisfaction in this country, 
as it indicates the intention of the Sovereign to take an active 
part in international affairs, thus following the example of his 
illustrious predecessor. Naturally the genesis of one of the 
greatest events in their history is closely examined by the 
Japanese nation, while the claims of the various contribu- 
tories are keenly canvassed. It is common knowledge 
that the jfourparlers were carried on in London, their 
success being promoted, according to the Tzmes corre- 
spondent, by the “tact” of Baron Hayashi, “but so far as 
concerned Japan they were controlled from Tokio.” Necessarily 
the “Elder Statesmen”—Marquis Ito, Count Inouye, the 
Marquis Yamagata, the Marquis Saigo, and Count Matsukata— 
had full cognisance of what was contemplated, but they were 
only “assenting parties,” and the Treaty is essentially “an 
achievement of the younger statesmen, notably M. Komura, 
the present Minister of Foreign Affairs.” This statement is 
deeply interesting, if only because it disposes of the curious 
myth propagated by Mr. Greenwood and others, that our 
adhesion to the Agreement was secured by a pistol being put to 
Lord Lansdowne’s head by the Marquis Ito, who threatened 
that Japan would fall into the arms of Russia unless England 
consented to fall into the arms of Japan. As a matter of fact 
the Agreement was virtually concluded before the Marquis Ito’s 
visit to this country, and we are inclined to credit the gifted 
Japanese Minister in London, Baron—now Viscount—Hayashi 
with having contributed a good deal more than “ tact” to the 
negotiations, Among other causes of congratulation in Tokio 
is the praiseworthy discretion displayed by the considerable 
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number of persons who were privy to the pourparlers, which 
according to the Zzmes extended over many months, during 
which time the Press and general public of Japan remained as 
completely in the dark as the British nation, It has been one 
of the few well-kept secrets of our time, and the two Foreign 
Offices are equally entitled to credit for their performance on 
this score. 


Side by side with the unbounded satisfaction which the new 
Agreement has evoked in Japan is a feeling of 
astonishment at England’s taking such a strong 
step. The Japanese appreciated the racial and 
religious prejudices with which they were regarded by the 
western world, and when they learnt that the co-operation of 
their troops in the relief of the Peking Legations seemed to be 
regarded with resentment in some European countries they felt 
that they were “ very far from realising the ambition which even 
then had occupied their mind for some years—the ambition of 
clasping hands with England.” And even those Englishmen living 
in the Far East who recognised the identity of the political 
interests of Great Britain and Japan regarded “ the prospect of 
a written alliance” as “ beyond the range of sober expectation.” 
In addition to the belief that England was wedded to a policy 
of “splendid isolation,” was the fear that, as regards the Far 
East, she was likely to adopt an attitude of reserve and “even 
of self-effacement so long as South Africa absorbed her atten- 
tion.” This conviction had already weakened the influence of 
those Japanese who proclaimed the policy of maintaining the 
integrity of China, which all acknowledged could only be upheld 
with England’s assistance. To-day, however, England is found 
“suddenly and unexpectedly resuming her old place at the 
head of Western nations in the East, and avowing before the 
world a policy of resolute thoroughness.” The dominant 
feeling among the leading statesmen of Tokio is that the lately 
disturbed balance of power in the Far East has now been restored. 
Recent events had taught them that not only was the Dual 
Alliance to be reckoned with, but that for all practical purposes 
“ Russia, France, and Germany form a Dretbund in the Orient, 
and if Germany’s action at Kiao-chau and Russia’s in Leao-tong 
and Manchuria throw a sinister light upon their Chinese policy, 
the united procedure of these same three Powers in 1895 
suggests that they are not likely to consider Japanese interests 
seriously in any emergency.” The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
“precludes any combination of an aggressive or peace- 
disturbing character, and that is the prospect which Japanese 
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statesmen view with heartiest satisfaction.” As was pointed out in 
this Review last month Japan has sought security for her future 
peaceful development in the new alliance, and it is because she 
believes she has found it that the Agreement is so popular. 
There is no more trace of pugnacity in the demonstrations in 
Japan than in the general manifestations of approval in this 
country. The only extraordinary thing about the Alliance is 
that it should have been postponed so long. Both countries 
would have been spared much bitter humiliation had they put 
their horses together some years ago. Still, better late than 
never, and it was certainly a case of nowor never. Things could 
not have drifted indefinitely without disaster. 


It is becoming slowly recognised that the Anglo-Japanese 
...,. Agreement will tend to have a steadying effect, 

m wanes not only in the Far East, but upon the inter- 
View national situation generally. In terms the Treaty 
bears a purely local character, but as the Alliance becomes 
solidified with the lapse of time—like the Franco-Russian 
Alliance—each of the high contracting parties will feel its 
interests more closely bound up with those of its ally so that 
ultimately any disastrous blow at either will be regarded by the 
other as aimed at itself. It is premature to emphasise this 
aspect of the Agreement, which, however, suggests the real 
answer to those English critics who object on the ground that 
while it completely safeguards the vital interests of Japan, which 
are exclusively confined to the Far East, it ignores the world- 
wide interests of the British Empire. We believe that the mere 
fact of England and Japan having entered into a definitive treaty 
of friendship and mutual support, so far from threatening the 
peace of the world, will be gradually recognised as one of its 
principal pillars. It renders a disturbance more dangerous, 
Such, after all, has been the undoubted influence both of the 
Triple and the Dual Alliances. On the first publication of the 
Agreement in the middle of February, the German Press, un- 
wittingly assisted by certain English newspapers, declared with 
one consent that the new combination was exclusively directed 
against Russia, and that from the German point of view, it 
possessed the infinite advantage of shutting down the rising 
movement in favour of an Anglo-Russian understanding. We 
dissented from that interpretation at the time, and everything 
which has happened in the interval confirms us in the belief 
that it need in no way compromise the relations between 
England and Russia. It is most satisfactory to find that 
M. Witte, who occupies in the Russian Government a posi- 
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tion analogous to that of Mr. Chamberlain in the British 
Government (and has this also in common with the Colonial 
Secretary, that he regards German policy with profound 
distrust), has expressed himself in a similar sense in a recent 
interview with an English Member of Parliament, Mr. Horner, 
to whom, according to the report in the Daily Telegraph, the 
Russian Finance Minister declared: “ There is nothing I desire 
more than a good understanding with England. The worst of 
it is that the English Press and people do not understand 
Russia, and the Russian Press and people do not understand 
England. The former always imagine that we are preparing 
to declare war against England, and the latter that England is 
preparing to declare war on Russia.” He added: “ Now you 
can easily understand that if we had really wanted to give you 
any trouble we could not have had a better opportunity for 
doing so than that offered us by the South African War. Is 
itnot so? And, yet, have we not, on the contrary, remained 
perfectly quiet during these two and ahalf years?” This is 
perfectly true, and if the Russian Emperor has abstained from 
all attempts at interference in South Africa, it is certainly not 
from want of invitation and incitement from other quarters. 
M. Witte thoroughly’ approves our new departure: “ Take, 
further, the Anglo-Japanese Treaty. We are not in the least 
disconcerted by it. By no means. We are exceedingly pleased 
that'if’has been concluded. And why so? you will ask. I 
answer because it makes for peace, which is our great object, 
and if you were to ask me to do so I think I would even 
countersign the treaty at once.” 


Russia is. deliberate in her diplomacy, and it was only on 
Th ..._ March2o0 that the official attitude of the St. Peters- 
e Russian b G Pag aera na 
Decliratlon. urg Government towar 1s the Anglo Japanese 
Agreement was publicly disclosed.* On that day 
the: Official Messenger and the Journal de S. Pétersbourg pub- 
lished an important communigué explaining that the Convention 
lately concluded between England and Japan had been variously 
interpreted, owing to.the fact that its signatories “seemed to 
separate themselves from the other Powers, and to place them- 
selves in a special position with regard to the Celestial Empire,” 


* It has, however, transpired through the Berlin correspondent of the 
Times, that the Russian Foreign Minister took unusually strenuous measures, 
directly the Agreement was communicated to. him, to prevent the Russian 
Press from attacking it. This-significant action was presumably due to the 
fact that Count Lamsdorff is fully alive to the unwisdom of playing into the 
hands of Germany—the only Power which profits by futile friction between 
Russia and England. 
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where order had been restored by the joint efforts of all the 
Powers. The Russian Government, however, “appreciating 
the friendly communications which had been made to Russia on 
this subject by the Japanese and the English Governments, had 
regarded the conclusion of the arrangements with the greatest 
tranquility.” The policy of Russia had not varied and does not 
vary ; in the first place “she insists upon the independence and 
integrity of China as well as Corea” ; secondly, she “ desires 
the maintenance of the status guo and the general pacification 
of the Far East.” By the construction of her Siberian Railway, 
of which a branch ran from Manchuria to an ice free port, 
Russia had played her part in opening those regions to the 
commerce and industry of the whole world. Therefore the 
expressed intention of England and Japan to contribute to the 
attainment of the ends inflexibly pursued by the Russian 
Government “ cannot but be received with sympathy by Russia,” 
“in spite” as the communiqué significantly adds, doubtless with 
an eye upon Berlin, “ of the comments of certain political circles 
and of numerous foreign newspapers, which have endeavoured 
to place an entirely different interpretation upon the impassive 
attitude of the Russian Government with regard to a diplomatic 
act which, in its opinion, produced no change whatever in the 
aspect of the political horizon.” 


The Russian Declaration concludes with the statement that 
owing to the “ persistent agitation” with regard 
to the Anglo-Japanese Agreement, “the allied and 
friendly Governments of Russia and France think 
it necessary in the following identical declaration to express 
without ambiguity to the Powers, the representatives of which, 
together with those of France and Russia, signed at Peking the 
protocol of August 25 (September 7), 1901, their views of this 
Agreement.” We reproduce textually the Franco-Russian Note, 
which had already been presented to the Governments con- 
cerned : 


The Franco- 
Russian Note. 


The allied Governments of France and Russia, having received communica- 
tion of the Anglo-Japanese convention of January 30, 1902, concluded with the 
object of ensuring the status quo and general peace in the Far East, and of 
maintaining the independence of China and Korea, which are to remain open 
to the trade and industry of all nations, have been fully satisfied at finding 
therein an affirmation of the essential principles which they themselves on 
more than one occasion have declared to constitute, and which remain, the 
basis of their policy. The two Governments consider that respect for these 
principles is at the same time a guarantee for their special interests in the Far 
East. All the same, obliged as they, too, are to consider the case in which 


either the aggressive action of third Powers or fresh troubles in China, 
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raising once more the question of the integrity and free development of that 
Power, might become a menace for their own interests, the two allied Govern- 
ments reserve the right to consider eventually means of ensuring the defence 
of their interests. 

The Franco-Russian Note appears to us to be a mild and 
colourless document, certainly the least that could have 
been expected under the circumstances, which in no way 
warrants the sensational speculations to which it has given 
rise. The Zzmes describes it as a “look see” or “ face-saving ” 
arrangement, published for the benefit of an Oriental com- 
munity in which, as Count Cassini was wont to declare, 
“Prestige” is of paramount importance. France and 
Russia could hardly ignore the Anglo-Japanese Agreement, nor 
could they be expected simply to say ditto to it. There is cer- 
tainly nothing objectionable to ourselves in the manner in which 
they have chosen to affirm afresh the solidarity of the Dual 
Alliance as regards the Far East nor anything startling in such 
affirmation. Berlin naturally places abellicose interpretation 
upon the Franco-Russian Note, but “that is only pretty Fanny’s 
way,” as Count von Bilow might say. It is probably Germany’s 
method of concealing her chagrin at not having been invited 
to sign the Franco-Russian Note. In not a few well-informed 
quarters it had been hinted that the Anglo-Japanese Agreement 
would be followed by the revival of the former Triple Alliance, 
viz., Russia, France and Germany. If this combination has 
failed to materialise, we may be sure it is not due to any 
remissness on the part of Germany, who is prepared to do 
almost anything to ingratiate herself with her Eastern neigh- 
bour.. However, she was not wanted, but as a consolation her 
financiers are to be allowed to float a large Russian loan. 


It is impossible to say whether Prince Henry’s voyage of 
discovery to the United States will bear the 
political fruit expected in Berlin. On the whole 
we are inclined to back the extraordinary clever- 
ness of the Kaiser against American smartness. 
He knows exactly what he wants, and it may be convenient for 
the Washington Government to humour him, In this case we 
should see that rapprochement between the German and the 
American nations—a latent alliance—which Prince Henry 
declared to be the object of his tour at a mammoth banquet 


given in his honour by the leading German paper of New York, 
the Stattszeitung. 


His Majesty the Emperor has minutely studied the recent and rapid develop- 
ment of the United States, and his Majesty is well aware of the fact that yours 
is a fast-moving nation. His sending me to this country may, therefore, be 


Prince Henry 
in the 
United States. 
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looked upon as an act of friendship and courtesy, with the one desire of pro- 
moting friendlier relations between Germany and the United States. Should 
you be willing to grasp a proffered hand, you will find such a one on the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean. 


Prince Henry has played his part admirably, and in a social 
sense he came and saw and conquered. He has once 
more displayed the extraordinary adaptability of his family, 
especially their grace in stooping to conquer. Mr. Gladstone 
himself in his palmiest electioneering days never cultivated the 
cheaper popular arts more assiduously than the Kaiser’s brother. 
The largest plum in the pudding was Prince Henry’s statement 
that he had been told by the Kaiser that an American Editor 
“ranks almost with a General commanding a German Army 
Corps.” Englishmen have enjoyed the entire episode ; but to 
German journalists living in a land of /ése mayesté this particular 
joke seemed somewhat grim. The only speech which this 
country has any right to resent was the untoward declaration 
of Mr. Whitelaw Reid that “ if God and nature had ever marked 
three nations for perpetual peace and friendship with each other, 
these three were Germany, Great Britain and the United States.” 
There is reason to believe that such extravagances, whether per- 
petrated by American or English statesmen, cause secret satis- 
faction in Berlin, as they tend to enhance the value of Germany 
elsewhere. It may conceivably be to the interests of the United 
States to enter into a compact with Germany. But we have 
learnt at last that it is diametrically opposed to the interests of 
the British Empire to be “entangled” in any engagements 
with “ our common cousins,” with whom we shall only remain 
on tolerable terms on condition we cultivate detachment. We 
should therefore be grateful to our American friends if they 
would kindly leave us out of their calculations, 


Curiously enough the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, of which 
Count von Bilow originally spoke so cooliy, 


B 
ae pas has been followed by a somewhat clumsy public 
Richthofen’s : 
Debeete overture from the German Government to Great 


Britain. So little is the English character 
understood in Berlin, that it is apparently thought we can be 
insulted and conciliated at will. The Chancellor permits him- 
self to play the offensive ré/e in the Imperial Reichstag, while 
he deputes his deputy, Baron von Richthofen, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, to make the amende in the Lower 
House of the Prussian Diet. Baron von Richthofen, who has 
had better opportunities of understanding Englishmen than 
Count von Bilow, doubtless meant well on the present occasion, 
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but his effort was neither timely nor tactful. In conveying the 
excessively polite reply of the British Government to the request 
of the German Boer Relief Committee, transmitted by the German 
Government, to admit articles forwarded to the Concentration 
Camps free of duty and carriage free, Baron von Richthofen 
administered a tardy rebuke to the Anglophobes, which would 
have been far more impressive had it been administered before 
Germany was “found out” by the British Nation. For the 
first time the House learnt from the Government Bench that 
there was positively something to be said for the English, who 
were not the savages and scoundrels they were represented to 
be, though there was no official exposure of the most foul and 
filthy and popular lie of all, viz., that the British fight the Boers 
from behind living ramparts of Boer women and children. 
Baron von Richthofen was pleased to recognise that 


the sacrifice which Great Britain has unflinchingly made in blood and trea- 
sure, the great loss of human life, the severe drain on her excellent staff of 
officers, the heavy expenditure involved, and the consequent tightening of the 
screw of taxation—when all this is taken into consideration you will admit it 
is only human and natural that the susceptibility of individuals, as well as 
that of the whole nation, should become more acute. . . . There is need of a 
somewhat more just mode of criticism. Let us distribute light and shade 
more equitably than has hitherto been done. Let us not always assume from 


the very first that everything which happens on the British side is wrong and 
bad. 


Even the prisoners’ camps were not the hells that Germans 
imagine. 


I read descriptions about the prisoners’ camps which would make your 
hair stand on end. A few days ago one of our gencrals, who was in a position 
from his own experience to report on the matter, was at my house, and he 
said to me: “I consider it my duty, and I authorise you to make use of my 
name in the matter, to declare that I found the prisoners’ camps in Ceylon 
perfect models.” This was General Trotha, the former commander of the 
German Constabulary in East Africa, who had stopped in Ceylon on his 
return from China. The general added that the kitchens and hygienic 
arrangements of the camps were absolutely first-class. The ex-German 
officers who were there had only one single complaint to make to him, and 
that was that there was not sufficient variety in the food. His.answer was: 
“ Well, my children, if you expect that the British are going to serve up to 
you caviare and oysters from time to time you are asking rather too much.” 


After referring to Lord Methuen, a former military attaché in 
Berlin, whose reverse and wound had caused ghoulish glee 
throughout Germany, as having “ enjoyed the particular esteem 
of our two first Emperors, and left behind him friendly recol- 
lections in wide circles in this Capital with both military men 
and civilians,” Baron von Richthofen declared that “ it is 
urgently necessary that the British should finally gain the con- 
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viction that we are, in spite of all, their kinsmen, and we are 
dependent on mutual friendly relations.” There was a time 
when such a declaration would have caused the liveliest satis- 
faction in England, but we have ceased to be quite such fools 
as we look. We attribute Baron von Richthofen’s speech to 
the reports of the new German Ambassador in London (Count 
Metternich) who by this time must be in a position to inform 
the Berlin Government that our official and political classes 
have had their eyes open to the value of German “ friendship ” 
and that British Foreign policy is emancipating itself from the 
German yoke. 


Some of the more prudent Germans are beginning to warn 
their Government that the Bismarckian methods, 
as practised by a Biilow, who has lately informed 
Europe that he is “standing on Bismarck’s 
shoulders,” arouse such general distrust that the 
Fatherland is perilously near “ isolation,” a word of terrifying 
import to all “honest Germans.” And it is not only in the 
sphere of foreign affairs that the statesmen of Berlin practise 
upon the simplicity of others. They pursue an equally slippery 
path of intrigue in home affairs, as we are reminded by a 
striking article in the Kolnische Volkszettung, the organ of the 
Centre or governing party in the Reichstag, which points out 
that in both the big political problems now confronting the 
German Government, “the Tariff Bill and our relations with 
England,” the success of Count von Biilow is far from assured. 
By insisting at once on the necessity of concluding commercial 
treaties, while fervently declaring its desire to uphold agrarian 
interests, the Government can neither count on the support of 
the Right nor of the Left. “ Above all, no internal differences,” 
was one of the present Chancellor’s earliest injunctions, but 
the Kolnische Volkszettung doubts his ability to avoid them. 


The Growing 
Distrust in 
Germany. 


From many quarters we hear it said that Germany stands before the 
greatest and most dangerous crisis which has had to be recorded since the 
formation of the Empire. Thus much at least appears certain; from its 
present standpoint the Government will not be able to accomplish anything. 
The battle which it would fain avoid must be fought, and the Government 
must take its stand either with the Right or with the Left. A policy of 
trimming . . . cannot succeed; the Government will be forced to show 
its colours. 


The organ of the Centre points out that similar “trimming ” 
characterises German policy towards this country: “The 
Government appears unwilling to break with either the enemies 
of England or with those who might in certain circumstances 
be her friends, and its utterances on this subject follow, but 
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do not resemble, each other. The result unhappily is that neither 
side has any real confidence in the German Government.” 
Then, again, neighbouring nations are become suspicious as to 
the relations between the Berlin statesmen and the Pan- 
German movement. A painful impression has been caused in 
long-suffering Austria by the outrageous demonstration of Herr 
Schonerer, the leader of the Pan-Germanic group, who con- 
cluded a speech in the Vienna Parliament with the treasonable 
cry “Hurrah for, and God save, the Hohenzollerns,” a senti- 
ment which was echoed by other Pan-Germans present and 
vociferously applauded by all. Likewise the Dutch, who have 
been favourably impressed, as they were intended to be, by the 
white heat at which the pro-Boer movement has been maintained 
in Germany, are becoming disturbed by the steady propaganda 
in favour of incorporating Holland in the German Empire. 
Professor Ernest von Halle, one of the ablest of the younger 
German professors and an ardent advocate of the Emperor’s 
naval programme, has lately set forth what is described * as 
“one of the most complete and unblushing statements of the 
German intentions to absorb Holland, first economically and 
then politically.” The Zimes Berlin correspondent, who 
thoroughly understands the Germans, and never takes exag- 
gerated views, points out that the Pan-Germans are becomingsome- 
thing more serious than a public nuisance, viz., a public peril : 


That movement is assuming the aspect of a treasonable conspiracy against 
the integrity and independence of the Austrian Empire, and is akin to the 
machinations which in South Africa led to the present war. It is intelligible 
and it is perfectly natural that the Pan-Germans, who play the part of a 
disintegrating element in Austria and who also foster designs against the 
independence of Holland, should be everywhere the bitterest foes of the 
British Empire. Their agitation is more sinister in its significance than was 
the Pan-Slavonic movement in Russia in its day. Although the leaders of the 
movement have recognised its hopelessness in the case of the United States 
of America there can be no doubt that they cast envious eyes upon the 
British colonies, and that they would fain extend their agitation to Australia 
and New Zealand. 


We may trust our fellow countrymen in Australia and New 
Zealand to watch their Germans. 


On March 3 it became known that France had finally with- 


drawn her objections to the International Sugar 
Convention, drawn up at the Brussels Confer- 
ence, and had agreed to sign it in conjunction 
with the majority of other Powers—Russia being 
the one conspicuous abstainer. Under this Convention ex- 


* See Vienna Correspondence, Times, March 6. 


The Sugar 
Bounties 
Convention. 
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port bounties are to be abolished, and import duties in all the 
sugar producing countries of the Continent are to be reduced 
to a uniform rate of six francs per kilogramme. The Conven- 
tion, which will necessarily have to be approved by the Partia- 
ments of the Powers, in some of which opposition is expected 
will, if ratified, come into operation on September 1, 1903. It 
is an open secret that the decisive factor in securing the success 
of the Conference was the declared determination of the British 
Government to impose countervailing duties unless the per- 
nicious bounty system were voluntarily abandoned. We may 
presumably attribute the fact that the Government has at last 
plucked up courage to employ this elementary weapon to the 
zeal and statesmanship of the Colonial Secretary. Whether 
this tardy recognition of their claim to fair play in the British 
market will come in time to save the West Indies from red 
ruin it is difficult to say ; the economic crisis in these islands is 
acute at this moment and will be accentuated by the tariff con- 
cession which the United States is about to make to Cuban 
sugar—viz., a reduction of 20 per cent. This preference will 
effectually expel West Indian sugar from its last market. 
We shall clearly have to finance our ill-starred colonies until 
the new Convention comes into force, but if they can be tided 
over this anxious period there are grounds for hoping that 
under the more equable conditions subsequently to prevail their 
economic condition may materially improve. There is, how- 
ever, one stipulation in the Brussels Convention which has 
caused considerable dismay throughout the British Empire. 
Our delegates have conceded that England shall grant no pre- 
ferential treatment to British Colonies. This is a disagreeable 
reminiscence of the commercial treaties of 1862 and 1865, by 
which we undertook that no preference should be given 
to British goods in British Colonies. Lord Salisbury once 
described these treaties as “unlucky” and “unfortunate,” 
and declared that “no future Government will be disposed to 
enter into such engagements again.” It is disappointing to 
find a Conservative Government re-imposing such shackles. 
The Ministerial defence of this “ graceful concession” has not 
yet been heard. 


There has been little stirring in home affairs during the past 
month, though the “spade work” of the Liberal 
Imperialists is making steady progress. The 
House of Commons has talked a great deal, but 
has done very little. Its proceedings have been marred by 
rather more than the usual percentage of scenes and sensations. 


Domestic 
Affairs. 
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Ingenuous politicians who believe in “killing Home Rule by 
kindness”’ still expect Irish Nationalist members to behave like 
gentlemen, and were consequently shocked by the reminder 
that many of them are blackguards as well astraitors. Outsiders, 
however, were both less surprised and less shocked at their 
behaviour on the occasion of the announcement of Lord 
Methuen’s reverse than at the obsequious attitude which Mr. 
George Wyndham, the Irish Secretary, considers proper to 
adopt towards this disloyal faction. The consideration of the 
Procedure Rules—almost the only topic which fills the House 
—has been temporarily suspended owing to the indisposition of 
Mr. Balfour, from which he has now happily recovered. The 
Education Bill, with which he has also charged himself, has, 
at the time of writing, not yet been introduced. The most in- 
teresting and valuable of recent debates would have been the 
Leader of the Opposition’s motion for an immediate inquiry 
into all contracts, whether for remounts, meat, forage, freights, 
or transports, had it been moved by any one but Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. Although he and his pro-Boer followers 
have captured the party machine, they are so completely out of 
touch with national feeling that they are entirely unaware of 
the repulsion which his personality inspires in the mind of all 
decent Englishmen who are not hide-bound partisans. The 
idea that Unionist Members of Parliament would support the 
chief traducer of the British army on a motion which, if 
successful, might have resulted in Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s being sent for by the King, always appeared to us a wild 
hypothesis. The feeling on the Unionist side as regards the 
general mismanagement of the war and the remount and con- 
tract scandals is quite as keen and far more genuine than the 
vamped-up excitement of the pro-Boers, and had the recent 
motion been entrusted to Mr. Asquith, for example, a consider- 
able amount of support might have been reasonably expected 
from our side. Such certainly would have been the case if 
argument has any influence in the House of Commons, as there 
was absolutely no answer from the Government benches to his 
telling indictment. Mr. Asquith fastened on Mr. Brodrick’s 
admission that “there was so strong a priméd facie case for 
inquiry, in the interests, not of party, but of the public service, 
in the interests of the reputation of the officers in the field and 
of the War Office itself, that such an inquiry as is here demanded 
must sooner or late take place.” Therefore the dialectical issue 
was reduced to the “narrowest possible compass,’ the only 
question being whether the inquiry shall be held at once or be 
indefinitely postponed. After citing the precedent of Mr. 
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Roebuck’s motion during the Crimean War, “which brought 
about the downfall of Lord Aberdeen’s Government” (and for 
that very reason, we reiterate, it would deter Unionists from 
associating themselves with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 
any enterprise), Mr. Asquith proceeded to establish that if there 
were no inquiry to-day, while the facts were fresh and public 
attention aroused, there would certainly be none to-morrow 
when the facts are forgotten and public interest otherwise 
engaged. It is always a bad sign when a Unionist statesman 
seeks shelter from attack behind the authority of Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Balfour had recourse to this artifice and cited Mr, Glad. 
stone’s condemnation of inquiries during the progress of a war 
against Lord John Russell’s approval of them. Unfortunately 
for Mr. Balfour’s precedent, the Government have already held 
two sham inquiries, both on remounts. Why not have a genuine 
inquiry on the same question? In the division at the end of 
the two nights’ debate Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s motion 
was rejected by 346 to rg1 (including 50 Irish), giving the 
Ministers the handsome majority of 155, or leaving out the 
Irish, a majority of over 200. 


Incomparably the most important public utterance of the 
past month was the address delivered ata special 

ay Cnartee meeting of the London Chamber of Commerce 
Beresford’s 4. March 14 by Lord Charles Beresford, who 
Address. only a few weeks ago hauled down his flag as 
Rear-Admiral of the Mediterranean Squadron. He choseas his 
topic “ The lack of administrative efficiency in our Organisation 
for Defence, and its remedy,” and it would be difficult to say 
whether the critical or the constructive part of his speech was 
the more valuable. He abstained as is his wont from per- 
sonal attacks, and indeed went out of his way to eulogise, not 
undeservedly, the efforts of the present Board of Admiralty, 
which had “done more than any other before it” to cope with 
an impossible system. Surprise has been expressed in some 
quarters that Lord Charles Beresford has not been provided with 
a seat in Parliament, as it was understood at the time of the 
threatened three-cornered fight at Hampstead that arrangements 
had been made to find him a constituency at the earliest 
possible moment. He explained the enigma with characteristic 
frankness ; “ He had been asked to go into Parliament. What 
did he want to go into Parliament for? Parliament was mori- 
bund,” The Press “had taken the place of Parliament,” and 
the Government of the day, strong as it was, “would pay more 
attention to five lines in an evening paper than it would to the 
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representations of its Governors of Colonies and its Com- 
manders-in-Chief.” This may sound somewhat extravagant to 
the uninitiated, but we must remember that during his recent 
command the speaker has had abundant opportunities of learn- 
ing how difficult it is for an admiral to secure the attention of 
the Admiralty unless supported by the Press. Moreover, Lord 
Charles Beresford is substantially confirmed by the revelations 
of that remarkable and -too little read book Naval Administra- 
tions, by Sir John H. Briggs, an official for many years at the 
Admiralty, which constantly records the extraordinary influence 
of the Press in keeping “My Lords” up to the mark. An immense 
responsibility therefore rests upon editors of light and leading, 
particularly as regards the administrative aspects of the naval 
question, which are not always easy for the man in the street to 
master. All the more regrettable is it therefore that some of 
our chief newspapers do not appear to be able to live up to their 
responsibilities, for—judging by the space and prominence 
accorded—the hackneyed lucubrations of some Party Mandarin, 
e.g. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, are deemed worthier 
of publicity than the thoughtful and pregnant address of Lord 
Charles Beresford. Some seek to belittle him by the ridi- 
culous epithet “breezy,” while others simply decline to discuss 


his proposals as not being in accordance with their own pet 
nostrums. 


Lord Charles Beresford opened with an emphatic repudiation 
of any attempt to undermine existing authority 
or to prejudice discipline, but he insisted that 
‘those weak points in the navy and army which ought to be 
put right, could only be put right by the force of public 
opinion.” The lack of efficiency in our military administration 
had been abundantly revealed by the campaign in South Africa, 
although shortly before the outbreak of war it was generally 
said “that the army was never so efficient ; in fact that was the 
ordinary platitude they had listened to for years.” They had, 
however, had an opportunity of gauging this efficiency, and 
this was his excuse for calling attention to the conditions pre- 
vailing in the navy. The Admiralty is hardly more business- 
like in its methods than the War Office, and there is a total 
want of system in the manner in which the professional experts 
present their requirements, one reason being, according to the 
speaker, that they are all hopelessly overworked, and buried in 
detail : 

The First Sea Lord went in at half-past eight in the morning and often 
remained till nine in the evening, and half of his work consisted of things 
that a commander should do. He had to see about trouser buttons, about 


Inefficiency. 


The following letter has been written addressed by a 


member of the Navy League to some of his friends. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE, 
13 VICTORIA STREET, Lonpon, S.W. 


March 14, 1902. 


DEAR - ; 


I make no apology for writing as a member of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Navy League to try and interest you in the 
work of the League, which I would remind you is “a strictly non- 
party organisation, to urge upon Government and the Electorate the 
paramount importance of an adequate Navy as the best guarantee of 
peace.” Tt isidle to emphasise to any serious student of public affairs 
the necessity of the Navy to the Nation, as the South African War 
should have brought home, even tothe blindest among us, the fact that 
Sea Power and Sea Power alone stands between the British Empire and 
catastrophe—between Great Britain and starvation. Foreign Anglo- 
phobia, which statesmen no longer affect to regard as “‘ the invention 
of the newspapers,” can only become a peril if the abnormal naval 
activity of hostile communities is met by apathy or slackness on our 
part. Never was a moment when exertion was more required to 
enable this country to maintain its future “ place in the sun,” as to- 
morrow’s struggle can only be successful if we are prepared betimes 
to-day. The genius of Gambetta found it “impossible to improvise 
success” in 1870. We know from the bitter experience of the past 
that it is only by constant and relentless pressure that British Govern- 
ments can be compelled to maintain the British Navy at a reasonable 
level, and that there is always a tendency for the spasms of naval 
activity, invariably the product of Press propaganda, to be followed 
by a spell of torpor during which the newspapers repose on ¢heir 
laurels and the Government repose on ¢Heirs. We seem to have 
been living in one of these dangerous calms for some years, and in 
spite of the fact that the British Admiralty is to-day in the hands of 
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young, capable, and progressive men, the dominant majority of the 
Cabinet appear to be animated by obsolete notions of National 
Defence. Indeed, the relative attitude officially adopted towards the 
Army and the Navy entirely justifies the fears entertained by many 
of us, that Army Reform, without meaning any serious reform of the 
Army, would be made an excuse for a comparative neglect of the 
Navy. According to the Estimates of the fighting services for the 
coming year our rulers have decided, with the approval of the Gallios 
of Parliament “who care for none of these things,” that a nation 
whose life depends on the strength and efficiency of its fleet is to 
devote almost as large a proportion of its revenue to the creation of 
Army Corps as it does to our first and only real line of defence. ‘lhe 
annual Navy Estimates for 1902-3 are 431,255,000, while the Army 
Estimates, apart from extraordinary war expenditure, are £ 29,310,000. 
It is manifest that we are either spending twice as much as we nced 
on our Army, or half as much as we ought on the Navy, for no reader 
of Mahan would contest that the latter is incalculably the more 
important to the taxpayers of this country than the former. 

The need for a special effort at the present time is abundantly 
indicated by the following figures of first-class battleships actually 
completed by the chief European maritime Powers since the present 
Government came into office in 1895: Great Britain 11, Russia s, 
Germany 4, France 3. Or again take these eloquent figures : when 
France and Russia have completed their last year’s shipbuilding 
programme the Dual Alliance will command no fewer than 71 
battleships and coast defence ships to 69 British ships of similar 
calibre, while the colossal German programme will establish two 
squadrons in the North Sea containing 32 first-class battleships. It 
should be noted that so far our Admiralty has entirely ignored the 
existence of Germany as a naval Power. Take again the naval 
reserves being created by every one of our serious rivals, while we 
are, practically speaking, without any reserve at all. It is obvious 
that our fancied naval supremacy has been already compromised, 
and if we continue resting on our oars it must inevitably pass away 
to more strenuous sea Powers. That. this is the judgment of our 
leading admirals, who have no less right to be heard than the 
official optimists, is clear from the recent utterances of Sir John 
Hopkins, Sir Edmund Fremantle, Sir Harry Rawson, and Lord 
Charles Beresford. At the close of last year the Navy League 
issued a studiously moderate statement calling upon the Government 
to embark forthwith upon the following programme of construction, 
if the accepted two-Power standard were to be maintained: 21 
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battleships, 46 cruisers, and 30 destroyers, special stress being also 
laid upon the urgency of forming an adequate naval reserve. It 
would be hardly an exaggeration to say that the meagre Ministerial 
response (viz., 2 battleships, 2 armoured cruisers, 2 third class 
cruisers, 13 destroyers, and 4 submarines, and a committee on the 
reserves) has spread something like consternation among those who 
realise the import of the immortal words—‘ It is in the Navy, in the 
good providence of God, that the honour and safety of this Empire 
depend.” 

But apart from the general necessity of educating our masters, as 
disclosed in the estimates for the coming year, there is a special 
reason why the Navy League is entitled to the support of all 
public-spirited Englishmen at the present time. A most formid- 
able competitor has entered the field during the last four years, 
viz., the German Navy League, which is carrying on in Germany 
with the most astonishing results the work which we are 
endeavouring to discharge in England. The great difference 
between the two organisations is that owing to the enthusiasm — 
and energy of the Kaiser in his desire to create an immense 
German Navy for purposes which, if not officially disclosed, have 
been scarcely disguised—and are embodied in the Kaiser’s challenge 
to this country, “Our destiny lies upon the water”—the German 
Navy League already embraces an immense community and possesses 
extraordinary resources. In fact it would hardly be an exaggeration 
to say that most persons of any importance in the German Empire— 
and all with political ambition—are being swept into its net, and it 
ranks with the Pan-Germanic League asone of the most potent 
political organisations in Europe. Founded during the Spanish- 
American War, its membership during the South African War has 
actually risen to the immense total of 625,000, of whom significantly 
enough 350,000 were recruited between January 1 and August 15, 
1900. Its annual revenue is no !ess than £25,000. Needless to 
say the Emperor is the life and soul of the movement, while his 
brother, Prince Henry, is one of its patrons, the other being the 
Grand Duke of Baden, while the President is the Prinz zu Wied. 
Those familiar with its literature, which in the single year 1900 com- 
prised seven million publications, declare that it must succeed 
through sheer persistence and insistence in converting the country 
to the policy of war with England, while Englishmen conversant 
with the political history and the methods in vogue in modern 
Germany find a striking resemblance between the attitude of Germany 
towards Austria prior to the war of 1866 which ended with Sadowa, 
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towards France prior to the war of 1870 which practically ended 
with Sedan, and towards the British Empire to-day. The people 
are being taught to hate and despise us while the Government pre- 
pares to strike. Already the phrase “ A Naval Sadowa ” is becoming 
familiar among the educated classes. 

The burden of carrying on the campaign of educating the English 
people, not to any war of aggression such as is contemplated else- 
wheie, but simply to the duty of maintaining a navy which will enable 
us to hold what we have inherited and acquired, falls mainly upon 
the Navy League. I do not think I need protract this unconscion- 
ably long letter by multiplying the reasons for which it deserves your 
support. I append a copy of its constitution and the terms of 
membership. 


I remain, 
Yours very truly, 


L. J. MAXSE. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NAVY LEAGUE. 


1. This Association shall be called “THe Navy Leaaue.” Its 
purpose shall be to secure as the primary object of the National 
Policy, ‘‘ The Command of the Sea.” 


2. The general aims of The Navy League shall be— 


(a) To spread information, showing the vital importance to the 
British Empire of the Naval supremacy upon which depend 
its trade, empire, and national existence. 


(b) To call attention to the enormous demands which war would 
make upon the Navy, and to the fact that the Navy is not 
strong enough to meet them ; and at all times to point out 
any shortcomings in this respect. 


(c) To call attention from time to time to such measures as may 
be requisite to secure adequate preparation for the maritime 
defence of the Empire. — 


(d) To urge these matters on public men and, in particular, upon 
candidates for Parliament. 


3. The League shal) be absolutely distinct from all party politics. 


Hon. Vice-President . ‘ ‘ ‘ £5 annually. 
Do. for life. , : 25 
Members (Ladies and Gentlemen) . I annually. 
Do. do. for life ‘ 10 10 
Associates, with publications post free, 
not less than © 5 © annually. 
Do. — without publications . any less amount. 
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bluejackets’ collars, and whether the boys were to get golden syrup or treacle. 
If they were to ask any of the Lords of the Admiralty or the generals of the 
War Office they would tell them at once that Sisyphus was not in it—it was 
like rolling a stone up a hill, they could not get forward. 


Five years after the present Government came into office he 
(the speaker) found that the coal supplies at Malta and Gibraltar 
were “inadequate,” and he was only able to induce the authori- 
ties to make good the deficiency by threatening to “haul down 
his flag and publish a letter in every paper in England.” 
This failure on the part of the Admiralty in 1900 is surely 
worthy to be placed on a level with the conduct of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in allowing the country to run out of 
ammunition in 1895, a crime which caused the downfall of a 
government, and which is “rubbed in” to this day by Minis- 
terial speakers. ‘‘Where would they be if they had a disaster 
with the fleet? The fleet would be gone and the Empire 
lost. You say, ‘Oh, put the Government out.’ What good 
would that be; it would only make it worse, for they would 
lose Government and fleet in the same week.” Lord Charles 
Beresford pleaded earnestly for “direct responsibility,” which 
would make failures to supply ammunition and refusals to furnish 
coal impossible inthefuture. We must realise alsothatthestrength 
of our fleet depends less on a mere multitude of ships than on 
the efficiency or readiness of those we have, and it was here 
that we failed, as we declined to think out in peace time the 


problems of war or to study the composition of our fighting 
fleets. 


After exposing various other defects and entering a strong pro- 
test against aged admirals, Lord Charles Beresford 
propounded an elaborate scheme of constructive 
reform, which should be read in conjunction 
with the remarkable article we publish this month from 
the pen of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson. For many years our 
greatest strategical thinker and writer has been almost 
a voice crying in that wilderness where Lord Charles 
Beresford has now happily joined him. Our first requisite is a 
“War Lord” both in the War Office and the Admiralty, whose 
business it would be to prepare and organise for war, taking all 
the requirements of the case into consideration, who would see, 
eg. that “one Lord did not supply the horses and the other 
forget the forage.” In fact they wanted “a man like Moltke ” 
who should devote himself exclusively to the work of prepara- 
tion. In the second place it was desirable that the advice of 
the experts should be embodied in a memorandum which the 
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A Programme 
of Reform. 
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“War Lord” should sign, after which it should be placed 
before the House of Commons. “Then they would know where 
they were, whereas at present they did not,” and they would 
get rid of that “ludicrous comedy” called the Council of 
Defence, of which the President was also theoretically responsible 
for the education of the country. To those who accused him 
of wanting to alter the constitution the speaker replied that he 
wanted to do nothing of the sort; he merely wanted to turn 
what was now a farce into a reality. ‘It was all-important for 
the people to know where they were, whereas at present they 
never knew where they were until war showed that something 
had not been thought of.” Under his plan it would be 
impossible for example for a Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
grant money for quick-firing guns and to cut off the ammuni- 
tion, as had happened in the past. In fhe third place Lord 
Charles Beresford demands an increase in the staff of the 
Admiralty, as the navy was now ten times the size it was in 
1859 but the number of Naval Lords remains the same. 
“Such a position of affairs in any mercantile house would 
certainly mean failure. If they were to run any mercantile 
firm as the army and navy were now run they would be in 
bankruptcy within a year.” The fourth proposal is that the 
Government should purchase one coal mine abroad and 
another at home, without which our position was liable to be 
compromised by strikes, cf which the last had caused a 
dangerous shortage in our coal supplies. In the fifth place all 
the auxiliaries required for war should be kept in commission 
with service squadrons in peace time, while all useless warships 
should be abolished. 


In order to deal with the vital question of reserves Lord 
Charles Beresford proposes the establishment 
of a register of skilled artisans and others, not 
necessarily sailors, who could in case of emergency be called 
upon to fill up certain ratings in men-of-war ; those on the 
register being duly enlisted as reservists and paid a retaining 
wage. At the present moment our Naval Reserves are only 
Ig,000 men, whereas we ought to have 70,000 and “ if he had 
anything to do with it there would be 140,000.” Coming to 
the officers he reiterated his objections to elderly admirals. 
They wanted sound men not over forty-five. “The man to 
fight an action with the fleet must be in the prime of life and 
in good health.” There should be more promotion by selection 
among younger officers for commanders and captains, but the 
proposal to promote by selection from the captains’ list was 
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dismissed, and as an alternative the speaker proposed a much 
larger rear-admirals’ list, with a provision that any rear-admiral 
who had not hoisted his flag for three years should be retired 
with the pay of a vice-admiral. The leading of the fleet was 
far too big a question to be subordinated to personal consider- 
ations, for if they went into action under an admiral “ who 
either from senility or want of training did not know how to 
fight his ships, he might have the best ships and the best guns, 
the best armour and the best boilers and engines, the best 
officers and men, but he would certainly lose the action.” 
Another desirable reform was, that in lieu of the useless ships 
which now “show the flag” on foreign squadrons, we should 
establish properly equipped exercise squadrons, which would 
give captains the necessary tactical training. ‘There should also 
be a system of “ combined manceuvres,” to be held yearly at 
all the naval bases in which both the army and navy should 
participate, while at as early a date as possible there should be 
a mobilisation of our whole war fleet to test its organisation 
and discover the weak points “on the principle of passing water 
through the hose of a fire service to prove its efficiency.” In 
reviewing his proposals Lord Charles Beresford modestly de- 
clared : 

As a whole he did not say that his plan was the best; he merely put it for- 
ward as a subject to be argued upon. He had done his best to see how things 
were. The Press, the public, and most distinguished men were all shouting 
for efficiency, and nobody had yet put before the public any plan or idea as 
to how to obtain that efficiency. Therefore until somebody brought forward 
a better plan, which he would hail with delight, his plan held the field. He 
would insist on publicity above all things on this matter in order that people 
might know how things were going on, and when they knew how they were 
they would insist on having them put right. He did not think the Cabinet 
realised how anxious the country was on this question of efficiency. 

He ended with an earnest exhortation to the country to wake 
up. “If the fleet received an initial reverse it might mean an 
initial disaster ; and to the British Fleet an initial disaster was irre- 
mediable and irreparable. The greatest necessity of our country 
Was peace, and in order to secure peace we must have a navy 
undoubtedly efficient not only in strength, but in its power of 
being able to act.” 


On Tuesday, March 4, Mr. Brodrick, the Secretary of State 
for War, in introducing the Army Estimates, 

TheNew |, “a : 
Army Scheme sketched his new proposals for strengthening the 
‘Army, which are of a large and far-reaching 
character, According to one school these proposals place an 
impassable gulf between the country and conscription ; accord- 
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ing to another they are so inadequate as to bring that heroic 
remedy measurably~ nearer. After declaring that last year’s 
re-organisation scheme still held the field, and that he had been 
able to accept the recommendations of the Clinton Dawkins 
Committee almost ez 4/oc, Mr. Brodrick turned to the question of 
recruiting, pointing out that the problem confronting us is the 
future maintenance of an establishment of 250,000 men, 
although we had hitherto maintained with difficulty an effective 
strength of 210,000. Moreover, recruiting might be expected 
to fall off when the war was over unless greater attractions were 
offered, while India would require a larger rather than a smaller 
army, and it would be necessary to maintain “a sufficient 
force” in South Africa. Then there was the inevitable reduc- 
tion in the number of the Reserves at the end of the war. In 
view of all these accumulating difficulties, he had no hesitation 
in asking the House to take “a plunge” both as regards the 
term of service and the pay of the soldier, the former being 
shortened and the latter increased. He proposed that from 
April 1 every recruit, who has done his recruit drill shall receive 
a shilling a day net, z.e., the vexatious “stoppages” are to be 
abolished, and the soldier “ will have a silver shilling every day 
in his pocket,” at least that is the optimistic interpretation of 
the scheme. But when one realises what the number and nature 
of these “stoppages” are one cannot help feeling somewhat 
sceptical as to “the shilling a day and all found.’* At the 
end of two years’ service every man will be called upon to 
choose whether he will go into the Reserves at the end of his 
third year, or whether he would prefer eight years with the 
colours. This is, of course, to meet the Indian difficulty, as 
three years men can hardly be sent abroad. Those who decide 
to remain in the service for the longer term will be given an 
extra 6d. a day provided they are efficient shots, making rs. 6d. 
at the end of two years’ service, or 10s. 6d. a week. The 
inefficient shots will get 4d. a day extra instead of 6d., though 
we should have thought it wiser to stick to the 6d. and insist on 


* We quote the following passage from an instructive letter in the Spectator 
of March 15: It may be of interest to some of your readers to know what a 
soldier really does undergo in the way of stoppages. The following is, I 
believe, a fair average of the compulsory stoppages a soldier is liable for: 
Washing, ts. 3d. per month. Barrack damages, 3d. per month. Haircutting, 
1d. per month. Library subscription, 3d. per month. “Necessaries "—i.¢., 
new shirts, socks, towels, cleaning brushes, &c.—1s. 4d. per month. Tailor’s 
bill—i.e., repairs of uniform—1s. per month. Shoemaker’s bill—i.c., repairs of 
boots—6d. per month. Pipeclay, boot-blacking, soap, brass-paste, bootlaces, 
&c., 1s. per month. Hospital stoppages, 7d., plus messing allowance, 3¢.— 
10d. a day. 
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efficiency in shooting. The cost of these and minor changes 
is estimated at £1,048,o00 a year for this country, and 
£786,000 for India, To summarise the new policy ; our trained 
soldiers will be divided into two classes, those who have served 
three years with the colours at 1s. a day net, and nine years in 
the Reserve, and those who were eight years with the colours, 
two years at 1s, a day, and six years at 1s. 6d., and afterwards 
in the Reserve for four years. Mr. Brodrick may be at any rate 
congratulated on approaching the problem in a large-minded 
and businesslike spirit, and we trust that his calculations will 
be verified. 


Mr. Brodrick pointed out that one consequence of the adop- 
tion of his proposals would be the formation of 
a large Regular Reserve, which he desired to 
supplement by the formation of Volunteer, Yeomanry, and 
Militia Reserves. Some of his references to the Volunteers 
excited the wrath of Sir Howard Vincent, but they were evi- 
dently not intended to give offence, and we do not believe that 
serious Volunteers are so absurdly sensitive as their self-consti- 
tuted champions. Members of Parliament indulge in a good 
deal of cant about Volunteers for the benefit of their consti- 
tuents, and the Secretary of State for War was only doing his 
duty in distinguishing between well-trained and _ ill-trained 
Volunteer corps, as also in pointing out that it might become 
necessary to abolish some of the worst corps in order to increase 
the efficiency of the whole body. The proposed Volunteer 
Reserve will be composed of men with four years’ service who 
observe certain conditions as to shooting ; the Yeomanry would 
be treated in the same way, but a bounty of £5 a year would 
be offered to any Yeoman who would register in the Army 
Reserve for foreign service in case of mobilisation. This strikes 
us as a Capital proposal which should provide a useful auxiliary 
to the Army, and if the experiment succeeds it will admit of 
considerable development. Not much is to be done for the 
Militia, who have a knack of being left out in the cold, though 
the Militia Artillery and Engineer branches are to be 
“strengthened,” while we are vaguely told that the education 
of Militia Officers is to be “encouraged,” which apparently 
means that they are to desert their own men in order to serve 
with the line. Before sitting down Mr. Brodrick made the 
important announcement that the Explosives Committee which 
had done such valuable work, would be given a permanent 
character, and at the end of a warm eulogy to the colonial 
troops serving in South Africa he expressed a hope, which has 
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been more categorically repeated by some of his colleagues 
that the whole question of Imperial Defence would be discussed 
with the representatives of the colonies during the Coronation 
festivities. This is a difficult subject, which will require very 
delicate handling. Let us hope that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
at any rate, will not have much say in the matter for if there is 
a man who delights in rubbing the self-governing colonies the 
wrong way it is the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Brodrick’s proposals were followed by a long and desultory 
debate in which one of the most suggestive speeches was con- 
tributed by a young Member, Mr. Lee, who declared that the 
time had come for the Government to consider their Army 
policy as a whole and to embody it in a State Paper, which he 
thought might be done by revising and re-issuing the Memo- 
randum published by Mr. Stanhope in 1891. He also pointed 
out that “our Army was the only force in the world which had 
not a General Staff,” and he urged that such a Staff should be 
constituted. Surely the South African War has taught us 
the necessity of organising a ¢hinking department at the War 
Office ? 


Lord Lytton has followed up his brilliant speech during the 
‘Ths Semndey debate on the Address in the House of Lords by 
Bill a most useful piece of work, viz., the introduc- 

‘ tion and passing of the Laundry Bill through all 

its stages in the Upper House. Upon this success, which is 
largely due to his tact and common sense, he is to be warmly 
congratulated, and the Government should be grateful to him 
for affording them an opportunity of retrieving the deplorable 
blunder of last session, when, as our readers will recollect, 
Mr. Ritchie (the Home Secretary) made some arrangement 
with the Irish Nationalists under which their opposition to -the 
Factories Bill was withdrawn on condition that institutional 
laundries were excluded from its operation. The sweating of 
the pious washerwoman was thus perpetuated. Now that the 
House of Lords, ‘the hereditary enemy of ‘social reform,” has 
set such an excellent example, by accepting Lord ‘Lytton’s Bill 
(making good last year’s failure), which we must remember has 
not only the warm approval of the bishops of the Church of 
England, but also of the more enlightened English Catholics, 
we refuse to believe that Mr. Balfour will decline to give the 
necessary facilities for passing this measure through the House 
of Commons. Not only is the Bill desired by the whole House, 
with the exception of the Irish Nationalists, but it is an obliga- 
tion of honour upon the Government to pass it. Ministers 
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only succeeded in extricating themselves from an dmpasse in the 
House of Lords last year by pledging themselves to deal with 
laundries at the earliest possible moment. That moment is now 
at hand. The case for inspecting institutional laundries is thus 
temperately expressed in the course of the statement issued by 
Lord Lytton on behalf of the Industrial Law Committee : 


Vith religious establishments, as charitable institutions, the Government 
has no desire to interfere, but in so far as they are competitors—and, in many 
instances, large competitors—for an important industry, it is surely right that 
they should conform to the regulations which are imposed upon all other 
laundry proprietors. It has been urged, both by the authorities of the insti- 
tutions themselves and by their defenders in Parliament, that these laundries 
do not compete with others in the real sense of the word, since they do not 
work for profit. In answer to this, it must be pointed out that whether or no 
they are worked in the first instance for profit, many of them, at any rate, 
make very large sums of money every year from their laundry industry, as is 
shown by the following figures taken from the Annual Charities Register for 


IgOl: 
Income from Income from 


Name of House. Laundry. other sources. 
Magdalen Home (Edgbaston) ‘ ° ° . £631 £237 
Home of Good Shepherd (Malvern) . . ° 703 287 
Asylum for Penitent Females (Dublin) . . 1046 225 
Edgar House (Belfast) . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1132 144 
Edinburgh Industrial Home for Fallen Women . 1649 158 
Magdalen Asylum (Gorgie Road, Edinburgh) 5847 493 


As the Committee very fairly point out : 


It is impossible to say that establishments which make from {£1000 to 
£5000 a year by their laundry work are not real competitors in the industry. 
It has further been urged, by those who would exempt the laundries of 
religious institutions from inspection, that such inspection would seriously 
interfere with the discipline of the establishment, and hinder the charitable 
work of rescue in which the sisters are engaged. It is difficult to believe that 
the occasional visit of a woman inspector to the laundry of one of these insti- 
tutions, for the purpose of satisfying herself that the conditions were sanitary, 
that the machinery was properly fenced, and that the hours of work were not 
excessive, could in any way interfere with the discipline of the institution, but 
even if this unfortunate result were to follow from inspection, it is scarcely 
an argument which would justify exemption if we look at the matter from the 
point of view of the laundry industry. 


The question of Compulsory Service for Home Defence is 
The National being steadily forced to the front, thanks to the 
sane public spirit and energy of Lord Newton (to 
ervice ee ; 

Lentee whom we owe a 6d. edition of that admirable 
"little volume, Zhe Briton’s First Duty, by Mr. 

George F. Shee), Mr. Clinton Dawkins, who contributed an 
excellent article to the last number of the Nineteenth Century and 
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After,* and other gentlemen, notably Sir Robert Giffen, who 
seems to have renewed his youth since he shook off the dust 
of the Board of Trade. Mr. George Shee lately read an 
interesting paper at the Royal United Service Institution, which 
was followed by an instructive discussion, in which the party 
of compulsion had very much the best of the argument. Sir 
Robert Giffen disposed of the absurd objection that there is 
something humiliating in the proposal of compulsion by 
pointing out that the whole system of taxation was a system 
of compulsion, and it was a very little extension of that 
principle that the actual services of every man, as far as he 
could render them, should be due to the State in a time of emer- 
gency. The Bishop of Chester, in the course of a remarkable 
speech, gave his assent on the ground that a strong England 
was a powerful guarantee of peace, and that the young men 
of the country would derive great moral advantages from being 
subjected to discipline. Subsequently a small meeting of those 
interested in the question was held at Apsley House on 
February 26, under the chairmanship of the Duke of Wellington, 
who is a keen supporter of the movement, at which the following 
resolutions were passed : 


1. That it is desirable that drill should be a compulsory subject in the 
education of all schools. 


2. That it is desirable that either military or naval service for national 
defence should be made compulsory by law. 

3. That a league to be called the National Service League shall be 
established to promote these objects and to secure them public consideration. 


4. That membership of the league should be conditional upon the payment 
of a minimum payment of one shilling. 


5. That the following be named as a provisional committee, with power to 
add to their number :—The Duke of Wellington, Mr. Clinton Dawkins, C.B., 
Lord Newton, Mr. Yerburgh, M.P., Lord Hardinge, and Major Seely, M.P. 


Mr. George F. Shee has been appointed secretary of the National 
Service League, and communications may be addressed to him 
at 20, Cowley Street, Westminster, S.W. We feel sure that 
our readers will watch the development of this movement with 
much sympathy. 


*Compulsory Military Training—A Pan-Britannic Militia, by Clinton E. 
Dawkins. March number of the Nineteenth Century and After. 
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PREPARATION FOR WAR 


My DEAR EDITOR,— 

You ask me to write an article for the National Review, 
pointing out the urgency of organising a North Sea Squadron 
and a North Sea Dockyard in order to meet the hostile intentions 
of the German nation and of the German Government as regards 
this country. I agree with you that the policy of Germany 
appears to aim, among other things, at the humiliation of 
England, and, indeed, I pointed out eight years ago that the 
German Government had long been carrying on among its own 
people a systematic propaganda of hatred of England. I also 
incline to think that it is desirable to have a strong North Sea 
Squadron and to have a good fortified harbour in the North Sea, 
partly with a view to the possibility that the North Sea may become 
the theatre of a naval war, and partly because I think it a mistake 
not to have naval dockyards in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the great manufacturing districts of the North, a consideration 
which applies, not merely to the east coast between Hull and 
Edinburgh, but also to the west coast between Chester and 
Glasgow. But I suspect that at the present moment I should be 
unwise to write the article for which you ask, and that I should 
be doing better service if I could bring home to your mind the 
reasons which make me think that the article would be better 
unwritten. 

No subject is less adapted for popular and public discussion 
than the specific details of plans for strategical action. You have 
in your mind a possible conflict with Germany. The proposal 
for the formation of a North Sea Squadron is part of a plan of 
operations for such a possible struggle ; it deals with an act of 
preparation for a future war. Such an act of preparation cannot 
profitably be considered by itself, for it is only a part of the 
general preparation for a campaign and can rightly be considered 
only in its place in the general scheme. The preparations must 
be governed by the nature of the action which it is intended to 
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follow. Accordingly what you really ask me for is an analysis of 
the strategical conditions of a possible future war with Germany. 
The value of such an analysis depends, of course, upon the 
knowledge and judgment of its author. If I am not competent 
to make it, any article that I can write for you can only havea 
bad effect by misleading your readers. If, on the other hand, I 
should succeed in stating the problem correctly and giving some 
hint of the true solution, the effect of my work is likely to be 
even more injurious, for I know by experience that little atten- 
tion would be paid to it in England, while it would be fully 
utilised in the strategical offices of England’s possible enemies, 
This is the reason why for the last seven years I have kept my 
stragetical opinions to myself, with the exception of occasional 
comments on wars going on between other countries, which 
would not be affected by anything published in England, and of 
comments, written always with great reserve, upon the early 
stages of the South African War. But there are further strong 
reasons for reticence on the particular subject in which you are 
interested. A plan of campaign cannot be made in the abstract; 
it is built up of data, some of which admit of exact know- 
ledge and precise statement, while others, often the most 
important, must be supplied by the strategist’s own judgment, 
and others again depend upon the will and the character of 
particular persons. The number, the force, and the qualities of 
the instruments of war are data which can be ascertained with 
considerable exactitude ; the aims and intentions of those who 
control them must be guessed. This is the region where a com- 
prehensive and true judgment is indispensable; but in this 
process of judgment an unofficial strategist labours under the 
greatest possible disadvantage, for though he may be able to 
divine the intentions of foreign Governments and of the strategists 
employed by them, he has to rely upon the same method for 
estimating the intentions of his own Government. But this 
factor, which is of supreme importance, an official strategist 
ought to know, and in every country of which the Government 
is properly organised, does, in fact, know, by direct.communica- 
tion. Moreover, an official strategist has means of obtaining an 
incomparably more accurate estimate of the forces available for 
all parties than can possibly be within reach of a private person. 
Accordingly the difficulties imposed by the nature of the case 
upon any private person are so great as probably to deprive his 
work of practical utility. 

I think you will see the force of these considerations and you 
will, perhaps, allow me to deduce from them what I believe to 
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be a practical moral of much greater moment than any specific 
conclusion as to the distribution of fleets. 

In our own day war tends more than ever to approach what 
has been called its absolute form, so that if two great Powers of 
our time have a difference, no matter how trifling or what the 
subject leading to hostilities, the aim of each side will be to 
strike down the adversary, to crush and disarm him and 
then to dictate conditions as extreme as the forbearance of other 
great Powers will allow. So long as this is the general character 
of a war the objective of each side will always be in the first 
instance the destruction of the enemy’s forces, because if the 
enemy’s forces have been destroyed the victorious forces com- 
mand the theatre of war, for they can move to any part of it 
without the possibility of serious or, at any rate, dangerous 
opposition. The pre-eminence of the hostile forces as the prime 
objective is greater in naval warfare than on land, because at sea 
the destruction effected by the victor is greater, more sudden 
and more complete than it can be on land. Accordingly the 
domination of the stronger force at sea is much more unqualified 
than itis on land. Suppose that at the beginning of a land war 
my forces are divided into three groups many marches apart 
while the enemy’s forces are concentrated, it will probably be 
wise for me, if I can, to postpone a trial of strength till I have 
brought my three armies together, and for that purpose to march 
them at once towards some central point at which their junction 
can be most speedily effected. On land it is possible to delay 
the enemy’s movements by opposing a small force to his large 
one, because the small force can retreat from position to posi- 
tion, and the large one will be obliged to consume opposite each 
position a certain amount of time in reconnaissance and deploy- 
ment. A strong enemy can be further delayed, at some expense 
of force, by fortifications or prepared positions which cannot be 
rushed without preparation. But at sea there are no positions : 
the weaker force must either fight or run away, and to run away 
involves having the advantage of speed; its retreat unless it can 
evade observation must be continued either until its junction 
with fresh forces, or if they are not to be met with until a point 
has been reached where the protection of rocks, shoals or land 
defences renders it secure from attack. In case of a war with 
Germany it would of course be desirable at the earliest possible 
moment for the British Admiralty to place in the North Sea a 
concentrated naval force superior to any force that Germany 
could bring against it, in other words, to the whole German 
navy. But what would be the effect of having in the North Sea 
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at the outbreak of war a British squadron decidedly inferior to 
the collective naval forces of Germany? The British squadron 
would be exposed to an attack which on the supposition of its 
inferiority would probably lead to its destruction in whole or 
in part ; prudence would require its withdrawal before combat, 
and its best direction of retreat would be to join the nearest 
British squadron. The British Commander-in-Chief would seek 
to postpone any trial of strength until he had collected a force 
large enough to guarantee, so far as numbers can guarantee any- 
thing, the superiority in the decisive battle. The German navy 
in that case would for the time being be left in command of the 
North Sea, a temporary advantage counting for little or nothing 
in the balance of the naval war, for sooner or later this command 
would be challenged by a combined British squadron, and only 
after the decisive engagement would there be for one side or the 
other a real command in the waters in question. From the 
merely naval point of view therefore there would appear to be 
little or no advantage in placing at the outset of operations in 
the North Sea a squadron inferior to the combined German 
forces. 

But a temporary command of the North Sea even though it 
lasted only for a few days might give the German Commander- 
in-Chief the opportunity of transporting to the English coast and 
there landing an army large enough to cause very serious 
embarrassment to the British Government. Four or five Army 
Corps would probably be a more effective military force than 
anything which can be arrayed against it in this country in the 
course of a few weeks, and a very much smaller force landed at 
almost any point on the East coast could greatly embarrass all 
subsequent military preparations by the destruction of com- 
munications. There is a school of writers on naval war who 
think that an admittedly inferior fleet might prevent the transport 
of an army. This seems to me however to be a dangerous 
doctrine for, if we were to accept it, the enemy by threatening to 
move an army would draw our weaker fleet into the radius of 
action of his stronger fleet which would then have the oppor- 
tunity of attacking and perhaps of destroying it, and in this way 
would have gained a great advantage for the future prosecution 
of his naval campaign. 

The best guarantee against the attempt to land an army in 
Great Britain before the decision of the naval conflict consists in 
having ready in Great Britain military forces too strong to afford 
any prospect of success, except to a larger army than could be 
transported in a few days across the North Sea. The military 
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weakness of Great Britain, so long as it lasts, makes the threat of 
invasion so serious as to constitute a real difficulty to the naval 
strategists. 

Whatever the distribution of Great Britain’s fighting fleets, it 
will be important at the beginning of a war to have the power of 
observing and reporting the movements of the enemy. For this 
purpose the Admiralty ought to be in a position at any moment 
and on the shortest notice to cover the North Sea with scouts ; 
vessels, of whatever type, swift enough to evade pursuit by vessels 
superior to themselves in fighting power. It would, in my judg- 
ment, be a wise precaution to have permanently stationed in the 
North Sea a number of vessels of this description, so that in case 
of any sudden disturbance of political relations with Germany 
an absolute surprise might be impossible. 

There is no more potent element of success in war than 
surprise, and, of all forms of surprise, the most dangerous is the 
political. It takes place when a Government finds itself involved 
in a war for which it has not made preparation, or not made the 
right kind of preparation. The more elaborate the mechanism 
of war, the greater is the danger which besets a Government to 
which war comes unexpectedly. A modern battleship is the 
product of several years of continuous labour, beginning with 
the study of its design as regards construction and armament, 
and continued, after the long process of design has been com- 
pleted, by the equally long labours of the gun foundry, the steel 
works, and the dockyard. Ina somewhat similar way, a plan of 
campaign is a structure of slow and laborious growth. It involves 
a comparison and classification of objectives, or an estimation 
of the several effects which would be produced by a number of 
blows dealt at different times and places, and the choice of that 
one which would produce the greatest effect. When this choice 
has been made, there follows an estimate of the force necessary 
to strike the particular blow selected, and of the forces which 

may have to be disposed in other parts of the theatre of war in 
order to facilitate that particular blow being struck. The result 
of these considerations and calculations will be a special distri- 
bution of the ships of the navy with a view to the whole naval 
forces of the country being able to co-operate at the same time, 
some of the squadrons being intended to assemble for the 
decisive battle against the enemy’s principal force, others being 
intended to neutralise his minor forces, and others being 
stationed at points where their presence will influence the deci- 
sions of other Powers, who, unless observed, might be tempted 
not to remain neutral. 
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A plan of campaign for a specific war may very well involve a 
number of changes in construction, armamert, and tactics, for all 
these matters ought to be regulated with a view to the particular 
enemy to be fought. 

Something like two years are required for the construction of a 
single battleship, counting from the moment when the design is 
completed until the vessel is commissioned ; to this period must 
be added the length of time spent upon the design, and, if it be 
admitted that the design of ships should have some relation to 
the war in which they are to fight, it must follow that if the whole 
navy is to be so organised as to be able to produce the greatest 
possible result in any given war, a plan of operations for that war 
ought to have been worked out and a preliminary scheme of con- 
centration drawn up not less than three years before the beginning 
of hostilities. 

The preparation by enrolment and suitable training of a suffi- 
cient number of officers and men is a matter of even more impor- 
tance than that of material instruments and requires a much 
longer time. 

If our Government can be deluded by a foreign Government 
into the belief that the relations between the two nations are 
such that war between them is out of the question, and if mean- 
while the foreign Government has worked out its plan of 
operations and prepared its navy, according to that plan, then 
in case of a sudden outbreak of war our own Government 
will be taken by surprise, for it will be unready for the parti- 
cular war forced upon it, and, according to the rough calculation 
just made, will be something like three years behind time. 
Of course, in the case of a Power like Great Britain, which 
maintains in peace more ships than any other State, a sur- 
prise of this sort need not be fatal; but it is certain to lead 
to an uneconomical use of force, to extravagance of every 
kind, and to the over-exertion of the central authority in the 
effort to make up for lost time. 

The disastrous effects of surprise are produced if the Govern- 
ment has misapprehended the political situation, if it has expected 
peace where there was to be no peace. But they are also pro- 
duced ina less degree even where a Government has expected 
war and prepared for it, but where its plan of campaign is faulty, 
owing to the selection of a wrong objective, or to the mistaken 
calculation of the force required to deliver its blow. .The history 
of wars abounds with illustrations of these errors. But the 
history of wars has never in England been the subject of 
methodical study, our system of military education never having 
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aimed at more than the elements and our military professors being 
absorbed in tactical and strategical details, so that, as far as I know, 
there is no book written by an Englishman in English from which 
a statesman can learn the elements of his business in regard to war. 

Every war has its lessons for the statesman as well as for the 
soldier, but in our country these lessons are not learned, because 
we have no statesman who has sufficiently educated himself in 
regard to war to be able to trust his own judgment in reading its 
lessons, while, as a rule, our soldiers are without the necessary 
political knowledge to be able to enter upon the field of states- 
manship. There are among the soldiers one or two brilliant 
exceptions, but they have contributed little or nothing to the 
theory of the political aspect of war. ; 

The commonest blunder made by statesmen consists in a failure 
to appreciate properly the military character of a war in which 
they are about to engage. Recent history gives three notable 
examples of this. Napoleon III. in 1870 allowed himself to take 
steps which amounted to a challenge to Prussia, because he 
believed that his own army could and would be ready some time 
before the German army, and therefore that he would be able to 
invade Germany and attack the Germans before their forces were 
assembled or fit for the field. But the German army attacked 
the French army long before it was ready for active operations, 
so that the French plans were completely upset. Napoleon 
relied upon the opinions of officers whom he had promoted to 
high rank and to important posts for personal or political reasons, 
and neglected the protests of several thoroughly competent officers 
who had assured him that he was underestimating the strength 
and readiness of the German forces. 

In 1877 the Russian Government attacked Turkey with a force 
very much less than proved to be necessary for success, and if 
the Turkish Government had been intelligent enough to entrust 
the direction of its armies with full authority to any one of the 
three or four capable generals whose services were at its disposal 
it is doubtful whether the reinforcements which the Russians sub- 
sequently put into the field would have been able to remedy a 
great disaster to the Russian arms. 

In 1885 King Milan of Servia was the victim of a similar sur- 
prise; not having studied the Bulgarian army, he made war 
against Bulgaria without having first called out much more than 
half the Servian army, and without having ensured beforehand 
the possession of a sufficient supply of ammunition for that por- 
tion of the army which he actually employed. 

The lessons of these events were imperfectly learned by our 
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Government, and do not seem to have been thoroughly digested 
either by the War Office or by the able men whom it employed. 
From 1870 until the present time the War Office has been con- 
stantly changing the system of infantry drill, following the letter 
but seldom the spirit of changes in formal tactics which were 
being made on the Continent. Yet the infantry drill-book which 
the British army possessed in 1870 expounded as good a system 
of skirmishing as could ever be needed, and contained all the 
forms necessary for the troops in battle, even under the most 
modern conditions, the only change that was really needed being 
to allow certain forms to drop out of use, and to explain clearly 
the various conditions under which the several forms retained 
could with advantage be employed. The nature of the Prussian 
staff system was thoroughly misunderstood. The Prussian staff 
was like the staff of the great Napoleon, and like the staff 
of the French armies under the monarchy in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the instrument by means of which the commander-in-chief 
directed his armies in the field and conducted during peace his 
preparations for that direction. One of its elements, of course, 
was an Office for the collection and digestion of information about 
foreign armies. The British War Office ignored the essential 
function, the direction of armies in the field, and contented itself 
with the creation of an intelligence division which was to study 
foreign armies, but which was jealously excluded from any share 
in the direction of operations. The two great objects for which 
a modern army is provided with a headquarters staff are, first, to 
provide the Government in peace with the soundest possible 
advice as to the military character of wars in which it may have 
to engage, and, secondly, to secure during the operations of war 
the best possible solution of the strategical problems which suc- 
cessively arise in its course. But the leading idea of British 
Cabinets for many years has been to keep the military and 
political departments absolutely separate, so that the Cabinet 
shall decide upon jits policy, and take action which may at any 
time lead to war, but shall never be hampered in taking these 
measures by the judgment of any one able to provide it with a 
sound forecast as to the nature of the war to which a decision 
may lead, or as to the amount of effort which it will involve. 
One improvement indeed, and not a small one, was effected 
between 1870 and 1899. Lord Wolseley was able, by the intro- 
duction of the system of a reserve, unostentatiously to double 
the strength of the army, and by persistent work at the War 
Office to make businesslike arrangements for its mobilisation for 
expeditionary purposes. To these great changes, as well as to 
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the rise and growth of the volunteer force, which took place 
rather in spite of than in consequence of any intelligent action of 
the Government or of the War Office, is due the fact that the 
nation has been able to overcome the grave embarrassments 
created for it by the enormous political and military blunders of 
the year 1899. 

For in its dealings with the Boer Republics the Government, 
by its complete ignorance both of the political and military 
aspects of war, prepared for itself and for the nation the accumu- 
lated disadvantages both of political and of military surprise. 
When the Government raised the question of the Outlanders, and 
instructed Sir Alfred Milner to meet Mr. Kruger at Bloemfontein, 
it was evident that if the Boer Government did not make large 
concessions the British Government would have to choose be- 
tween war and political humiliation. The proceedings of the 
Conference clearly showed that the Boers would not make real 
concession, but the Government at that time made no serious 
military preparations, and their advocates defend this course upon 
what they call moral grounds, alleging that three or four months 
delay were necessary to enable the Government to convince the 
British public that their cause was just. A more fatal defence it 
is difficult to imagine. The cause was the same in June as it was 
in October, and, if it can be right for a government to postpone 
preparations necessary for the defence of its position until it has 
secured a probable majority in a possible general election, the 
Empire can never be safe, for the most vital preparations for 
war may in any crisis have to be postponed until too late, 
because the Ministry for the time being may doubt whether 
the whole population will approve of its sense of what is 
just and right. The truth seems rather to be that in June 
the British Government did not know its own mind, and that 
four months delay and the Boer ultimatum were necessary for 
its instruction. There is no sign that the Government had 
taken any measures for testing the soundness of the plan of 
campaign upon which the actual preparations were based. Yet 
that plan of campaign contained a vital flaw. It assumed the 
wrong objective. It was based upon the theory that if a British 
army should reach Pretoria the Boers would accept whatever 
terms the British should dictate. But all that was known and 
all that could be known of the character, the policy, and the 
preparations of the Boers tended to show that there was no spot 
in the territory of the two Republics of which the occupation by 
a British force would bring about the submission of the enemy, 
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expected was the military destruction of the Boer forces. For 
that destruction the plan of campaign made no provision, yct the 
first duty of a properly trained statesman in the Cabinet would 
have been, before aliowing himself to be responsible for the 
conference at Bloemfontein, to insist upon an examination of the 
plan of campaign, with a view to satisfying himself, first, that in 
case of war the blow proposed to be dealt would produce the 
effect required ; and, secondly, that the forces required to deal 
that blow could be made available in time. At the moment of 
the outbreak of hostilities the Government, by the mouth of Mr. 
Wyndham, then Under-Secretary of State for War, declared that 
it was aware of the grave disadvantages under which Great Britain 
was placed by the delay in the military preparations, and that it 
was perfectly prepared to accept the responsibility for these dis- 
advantages. Since then the Government speakers have adopted 
a very different line of defence. The prolongation of the war is 
now not due to the initial blunders of the Government, but to 
the language of the pro-Boers. 

The Government has been several times over the victim of 
surprise in matters in which it ought not to have been surprised, 
because on no occasion was there any difficulty in foreseeing 
what was about to happen. First came the political surprise, 
which consisted in the Boers being determined to fight, though 
the Government thought they would not fight ; secondly, came 
the military surprise, in the Boer resistance being much more 
effective than the Government had expected ; thirdly, came the 
Government's disappointment that the Boer resistance was not 
ended by the occupation of Pretoria, although there was no good 
military or political reason for believing that it would be so ended ; 
lastly, came the guerilla warfare, of which the Government failed 
to appreciate the difficulties in advance. 

The object.of these criticisms on the Government is not to find 
fault either with the Government as a whole, or with its individual 
members, but to point out what are the great and all-important 
lessons to be learned from the experience of the present war. 
At the same time, be it said in parenthesis, this deprecation of 
fault-finding is not intended to imply either that the Government 
or its individual members are free from blame ; there is no more 
dangerous form of humanitarianism than that which assumes 
that a Government can commit grave errors in the management 
of the nation’s affairs and yet not be to blame. There is, how- 
ever, not the slightest difficulty in knowing where to fix the 
responsibility for the errors here enumerated. 

To return to the practical question of the measures that ought 
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to be taken with a view to a possible though, it is to be hoped, 
improbable war with Germany ; it is the duty of the Government, 
by action taken now, to render impossible a future surprise, 
either political, military, or naval. In the first place, the Govern- 
ment has to obtain what it does not at present possess, a true and 
clear understanding of German policy. The action of Germany 
for several years past has been nothing but a series of surprises 
to our own Government, and their recurrence, as it falls within 
the Department of Foreign Affairs, it is the specific duty of the 
Secretary of that department to prevent. Naval and military 
surprises concern the departments of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and of the Secretary of State for War, I will here 
confine myself to the share of the Admiralty in this responsibility. 

According to my conception, the responsibility of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty in this matter covers three points. He is jointly 
responsible with his colleagues of the Cabinet for the whole 
policy of the Government, and it is therefore his duty to agree to 
no act of policy whatever which would, in fact, cause annoyance 
to Germany, unless and until his department is fully prepared 
for all the possible consequences of such annoyance. This 
involves his second duty, which is to be at all times provided 
with a plan of operations for war against Germany, with 
or without her possible allies, and to have satisfied himself 
that that plan is based upon a correct assumption of what 
can be done with the German navy, and upon a true esti- 
mate of the effect upon Germany of such blows as are 
provided for by the plan. His third duty is to assure himself 
that everything needed for the execution of the plan is, in 
fact, at his disposal. 

It is, to say the least, exceedingly doubtful whether any 
First Lord of the Admiralty in our time has fulfilled any one 
of these duties, and, indeed, they cannot be fulfilled by him 
without an organisation of his office very different from that 
which it possesses. No Minister will veto political action 
proposed by his colleagues on the basis of a strategical judg- 
ment of the soundness of which he is not absolutely con- 
vinced. Yet the organisation of the Navy makes very little 
provision for supplying the First Lord of the Admiralty with 
sound strategical advice. The First Sea Lord is supposed to 
fulfil this function, but, as far as can be known to outsiders, 
there have never been arrangements for giving any strategical 
training to persons likely to become First Sea Lords, and there 
is no reason to suppose that any kind of test of strategical ability 
has ever been required to be fulfilled by any First Sea Lord asa 
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condition of his appointment. Moreover, the system lays upon 
the First Sea Lord so many other duties that he cannot possibly 
concentrate his energies upon strategical problems. A First Lord 
of the Admiralty who was resolved to fulfil the three duties above 
enumerated could, with sufficient determination, in a few years 
provide himself with the means of fulfilling them. He would 
begin by forming in the Admiralty, under the immediate super- 
vision of his First Sea Lord, a bureau of naval operations, 
sub-divided into a history division, an information division, and 
a division for operations proper. To this bureau he would 
entrust the framing of all orders for the movements of ships and 
fleets, and he would take means to select for appointments to it 
all those officers who revealed special qualifications for the higher 
branches of naval warfare. In this way he’ would prepare the 
systematisation of strategical knowledge. At the same time he 
would make competence in the general direction of operations 
the sole criterion in the choice of his First Sea Lord, and he 
would not rest until he had acquired in this bureau and in its 
chief a confidence sufficient to justify his staking his political 
existence by representing in the Cabinet the strategical conclu- 
sions at which they had arrived. 

If we had such a First Lord of the Admiralty, if he had 
organised such an operations bureau and selected the best 
strategist in the Navy to be its chief, and if he then advised 
the formation of a North Sea Squadron, he would have no 
difficulty in inducing the Cabinet to approve of the measure, 
while if he thought the precaution unnecessary, there would 
be no reason for the public to be uneasy. But, in the absence 
of such a state of things, little benefit would result to the 
country from the advocacy by a private person either of that 
measure or of any other measure of detail. In the meantime, 
private persons, as it seems to me, would do well to reserve all 
their energies in regard both to the naval and military defence of 
the Empire for the purpose of urging on the public and the 
Government the imperative need for providing both the navy 
and the army with a headquarters staff, organised upon sound 
principles, and therefore ensuring that at the moment of each 
important political decision a true view of the strategical condi- 
tions should be laid before the Cabinet and duly considered by 
that body. 


Believe me, yours very truly, 


SPENSER WILKINSON, 
March 10, 1902, 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS AN 
IMPERIAL TARIFF* 


Tue fact that our national expenditure has, of recent years, 
rapidly increased is one that requires no long array of figures to 
support it. It rose, as was recalled in a previous article, from 
£100,932,000 in 1895 to £143,686,000 in 1900 ; income-tax payers 
are sufficiently aware of the rise without any reference to statistics 
for enlightenment. In the same article allusion was made to the 
opinion, strongly expressed in Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s last 
Budget speech, that with the end of the war will not come the end 
of our increased expenditure ; and it was pointed out that, under 
the conditions of international jealousy and rivalry in which we now 
exist, it would be wiser to face a still higher level of expenditure 
than to indulge in false hopes that any decrease will be possible. 
Having regard to the inevitable: calls upon the national purse 
for national insurance, to the large item for the military occupation 
of South Africa which must inevitably appear in our accounts 
for some time to come, to the Debt and Consolidated Fund 
Charges, and the expenditure on the Civil Services, which must 
be looked upon as irreducible, it would not be an exaggerated 
estimate to place our future normal level of expenditure at 
£150,000,000.f Assuming the revenue from existing sources to 
fulfil the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimate of £143,000,000, 
a deficit of £7,000,000 would thus have to be made good. 

The financial problem which calls for solution is, however, of con- 
siderably more importance than this. It is, perhaps, a pretty gener- 

* On the appearance of this third and concluding article, I wish to express 
my deep recognition of the invaluable assistance afforded me by Messrs 
W. B. Peat and Co. and Messrs. Trenow and Heisch, the well-known firms of 
auditors, in the preparation of the tables and figures presented in all three 
articles, which has involved much heavy labour, and to which they have 
devoted minute and accurate care. 

See “Some Considerations on Imperial Finance ” in the February National 
Review, and “ Foreign Trade and Home Markets” in the March number. 

| Since this part of the present article has been in the press, Sir Robert 
Giffen’s three interesting letters to the Times (in the issues of January 7, 9, and 
10) have appeared. His estimate amounted to £156,000,000; I am gratified 


to find that in this, and in some other respects, my conclusions approximate 
to those of so eminent an authority. 
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ally forgotten fact that, in its origin and for long afterwards, the 
income tax was regarded only as a temporary expedient, to be got 
rid of as soon as circumstances would permit.* It was first imposed 
by Pitt in 1799, and, maintained during virtually the whole sub- 
sequent period covered by the French wars, was repealed in 1816, 
It was not revived until 1842, and then for three years only ; from 
time to time thereafter it was renewed for varying periods, but 
with the object of its ultimate extinction always held in view. 
But that object was never reached, and, in spite of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s insistence, in 1864, that it was very undesirable that the 
question should be disposed of “in an indirect or equivocal 
manner, or that the income tax should creep unawares into 
perpetuity,” it has, as Mr. Sydney Buxton remarks,f done that 
very thing, and is with us now permanently with all the faults so 
severely criticised by Mr. Gladstone in 1853 still permeating its 
system. “It was not,” he declared, “adapted for a permanent 
portion of the fiscal system, unless you can by reconstruction 
remove its inequalities. Even if you could ... there would 
still remain in my mind objections to it of the gravest character.” 
“The objectionable principle of self-assessment can never be 
satisfactory to the country.” His general view, in fact, was that 
while it was an engine of gigantic power for great national pur- 
poses, it was to be deprecated as a permanency on account of the 
public feeling of its inequality, the inquisition which it necessi- 
tated, and the frauds to which it must lead.t There were 
“ circumstances attending its operation which make it difficult, 
perhaps impossible, or at any rate not desirable, to maintain it 
as a portion of the permanent and ordinary finance of the 
country.” Although admitting its unfairness in its bearing upon 
different classes of income, he considered that it was impossible 
to readjust it without “breaking up the basis of the tax,” 
which would throw the whole finance of the Empire into 
confusion. It had, in fact, to be maintained as it was, or 
to be abolished; and in time he hoped to abolish it. He 
clung to this hope as late as 1874, when, after the dissolution 
of Parliament, he promised to the electorate, if they returned him 
to power, the “advantage and the relief” of the total repeal of 
the income tax. The opportunity was not afforded him, and tha! 
was, I believe, the last occasion on which the repeal of the 
income tax has been seriously put forward as feasible. Other 


* For an excellent summary history of this tax, see Mr. Sydney Buxton’s 
‘inance and Politics. John Murray. 1888, 
+ Finance and Politics, vol. i. p. 331. 
{ The corollary of this is another formidable objection to the tax—namely, 
that, as Mr. J, S. Mill said, “It is in practice unequal in one of the worst ways, 
falling heaviest on the most conscientious.” 
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Chancellors of the Exchequer, on other grounds, have wished 
to see it done away with : 

If we maintain the income tax [said Sir Stafford Northcote *] as a per- 
manent engine of taxation, we are tempted to spend whatever it is pleasant 
to spend, and to take off whatever it is pleasant to take off. The income tax 
is always at command to be raised to 4d. or to 6d.— [how one envies those 
happy days when a rise to 4d. could be spoken of !] —as occasion requires, and 
you have not that pressure put upon you to study economy which you would 
otherwise have. You may, in fact, go as far as you please in any direction 
which is pleasant, because you would always be able to get the matter right 
by shifting the income tax. By adopting this rule you have in the past 
been tolerably free in admitting new items of expenditure, and very liberal in 
striking off taxes. But the consequence has been that a number of sources 
of revenue have been brought down to a dangerously low ebb. 

They have indeed. Between 1867 and 1887 indirect taxa- 
tion of some seven millions was remitted, and the income 
tax was increased by threepence, producing some six mil- 
lions a year. Between 1887 and 1901 the income tax was 
increased by sixpence, producing, net, about £12,270,000, and 
the death-duties by some £7,900,000 a year, together nearly 
£20,200,000. In the same period indirect taxation has been 
increased by about ten millions and a quarter. The great 
increases of both income tax and of indirect taxation have 
been, of course, in the last two years of war, and the 
income tax has nobly borne its burden in this “time of 
national emergency.” Whether the national emergency has 
been such as to warrant raising the income tax to its present 
excessive rate is already 2 debatable matter. But it is neces- 
sary to observe that the Chancellor of the Exchequer dis- 
tinctly pointed to its permanent maintenance at a level of, 
at any rate, one shilling in the pound: if this policy were 
followed, so much the more is that resource weakened when 
another time of emergency shall occur. Thus to cut away our 
main line of reserve is not prudent finance. To abolish the 
income tax altogether, as Mr. Gladstone and his school—indeed, 
financiers of nearly all schools—hoped in the past, must, for at 
least some time to come, remain a “ counsel of perfection.” But 
it should be both reduced and, if possible, reformed, since it is 
to remain with us. It would be foreign to the subject of this 
paper to discuss the question of income-tax reform. But this 
much at least may be said—that the main lines on which it 
should be reformed are to render its incidence equitable, and 
to effect a discrimination in favour of “ precarious” incomes 
(those, namely, depending on the lives of the owners), and of 
profits from trade and industry, on the one hand, as compared 


* In Opposition. He became Chancellor of the Exchequer in the following 
year (1874), 
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with “permanent” incomes, or those which are derived from 
interest on invested capital, on the other. 

Some discrimination, no doubt, there already is—in the 
shape of rates on real property,* largely increased and gradu- 
ated death duties, the assessment of profits over an average 
of three years, the deductions for life-policies, the assessment on 
net profits in some cases and gross in others. These, however, 
are palliatives—good, as far as they go—but not remedies, and it 
would probably be found that in practice they do little to rectify 
the unfairness and unsoundness of the tax as it now stands, or to 
lessen, therefore, the necessity for reform. They cannot in any 
case serve even as a palliative to the objection attaching to all 
direct taxation, that it is taxation of the most onerous kind, and 
that it should therefore be employed as sparingly and laid on as 
lightly as possible. In this country precisely the contrary course 
has been adopted; the financial resource of a series of Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer has been virtually limited, with the 
exception of the scheme of death duties invented by Sir William 
Harcourt, insome respects essentially faulty also, and the indirect 
taxation instituted last year by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, to 
remitting indirect taxation without the least necessity and 
adding pennies to the income tax. Yet to leave our national 
finance resting on so narrow a basis as the present is not 
only unsound, it is dangerous—as we should soon find to our 
cost were a really great national emergency to arise. At such 
times the possibility must be admitted that the utmost help that 
the poor could give may be to suffer in silence ; if they had borne 
an unduly small share of the burdens of the state beforehand, it 
would be impossible to increase that share then. If, on the 
other hand, the richer classes had been bearing more than their 
share, you may find the response to your call too feeble to carry 
you through the crisis. Taxation should be so adjusted in 
normal times that all should contribute, as nearly as possible, 
proportionately (not'an arithmetical, but an equitable proportion) 
to their means, so that, when the time comes for great national 
effort, the maximum reserve of strength may be at .the disposal 
of the commonwealth. 

The income tax must, then, be reduced; it should certainly 
not, in normal times, be at a higher level—taking into account 
the reforms proposed—than would produce a revenue equal to 
that of sixpence in the pound under present conditions. It is 
improbable that this reduction could be effected all at once— 
that so uneven a balance as that existing could be suddenly set 


* This gives rise, however, to another cry for reform, viz., to equalise the 
burdens bearing on realty and on personalty, 
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straight without detriment to the public welfare. It would be 
wiser to proceed by steps, to commence by reducing the income 
tax by, say, one half of the desired amount, or to tenpence in the 
pound, and to effect the reduction by the other half when equi- 
librium had been well established on the new footing. Since 
the proposition on which we started was that no reduction of 
expenditure was possible, but that, on the contrary, it was neces- 
sary to look upon £150,000,000 as the normal level, there thus 
arises an immediate deficit, in round figures, of £17,000,000 to be 
covered. Following Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in his survey last 
year of possible sources from which to draw fresh revenue, and 
referring to the latest revenue returns for the current year, we 
shall find ourselves reduced to the same conclusion as he was. 
Excise showing a decrease, it would probably not be more profit- 
able to the revenue to impose additional taxation on spirits or 
beer now than then. Absolutely nothing, he said, was to be got 
out of wine. Customs, it is true, have increased considerably, 
but pretty well the whole of the increase can be accounted for by 
the new sugar and coal duties; it may, therefore, be taken as 
certain that tea and tobacco are as much out of the question 
now as then. The income-tax payers are already groaning, 
the death duties could scarcely be raised. The unwisdom of 
ever having narrowed down our financial system so far, and 
the truth of Mr. Disraeli’s remark “that the income tax, instead 
of being an instrument for reforming our tariff, had com- 
menced to be an instrument to destroy it, and that under the 
influence of the income tax other sources of revenue were 
constantly disappearing,” have become remarkably evident. We 
have now to consider how, by replacing some, at any rate, of 
those sources of revenue—a much harder, or at any rate a much 
more unpopular, task than making them disappear—we may 
“put our financial system on a broader basis.” * 

In entering upon the discussion of what Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach called “the great problem of indirect taxation,” it is 
necessary to inquire as briefly, yet as carefully, as possible what 
general principles should be followed. (a) Overlying them 
all should be held in view the main object advocated in a pre- 
vious article—the establishment of a customs-union, or free trade 
within the Empire. For many reasons, chiefly the widely differ- 
ing fiscal arrangements of the various colonies, and the necessity, 
in many cases, that they should maintain a customs tariff in 


. A very interesting contribution to the discussion of this matter in its 
relation to the doctrine of Free Trade is to be found in Mr. J. A. Hobson's 


article, “The Approaching Abandonment of Free Trade,” in the Fortnightly 
Review of March 19c2, 
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order to provide sufficient means for their State purposes, this 
cannot be effected immediately. But, through the medium of 
preferential duties, means of gradual adjustment will be found 
to clear away, as Lord Jersey wrote,” “the snags and obstacles 
which may divert the stream of commerce into new regions,” 
and “to help in keeping clear the channels between” the mother- 
country and the colonies until, finally, the stream circulates 
throughout the whole Imperial system in perfect freedom. If it 
can be shown that this course is harmful to the Empire—that it 
could, for instance, sensibly diminish the prosperity of the 
United Kingdom, which would be to weaken the Empire at its 
heart, or of the Colonies, f which would be to enfeeble its members 
—then it must be put from us like poison. In the contrary case, 
we should strive our utmost, with all wisdom and prudence in 
adapting means to ends, to reach the ultimate object in view at 
the earliest possible moment. (b) The taxes imposed should be 
so contrived as to be spread over as wide a basis as possible. It 


follows that they should be levied, for preference, on articles of 


general consumption. (c) They should be imposed, in the first 
place, on articles imported from foreign countries, which are 
also produced within the Empire. (d) If imposed on raw 
materials, they must likewise be imposed on manufactures 
of those materials. (e) They should not be so high as to give 
rise to necessity for a compensating excise. Excise is a bad 
form of indirect taxation, for, leaving the pure vexation of it 
aside, it is a serious hindrance to trade, and it is expensive to 
enforce. (f) Neither should they be so high as to lend en- 
couragement to smuggling; indeed, if the previous rule were 
complied with, this would virtually never be the case. (g) For 
the same reason import taxes are more eligible on commodities 
of low value which can only be dealt in in bulk, than on articles 
of high value which, generally, can be dealt in in small quantities 
and require but little space to conceal them. Many “luxurics” 
would thus be relegated to a low place in the scale of eligibility. 
But this, if the commodities taxed are to be of general consump- 
tion, is no objection. The problem must be faced fairly and 
squarely. To decrease the income tax and make good the void 
by taxing luxuries is little better than to dig a hole and fill it up 
again with the same earth. Either the Commonwealth is to take 
advantage of its whole strength,-or it must deliberately discard 
a great portion of it, and leave the burden of its maintenance to 


* Covering Despatch to Minutes of Proceedings of the Conference cf 
Ottawa (C. — 7553. 1894). 

+ Wherever the word Colonies is used in this article, or has been used in 
the two preceding it, Dependencies should also be understood. 
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press unduly on a part of the community. The latter course 
may be tempting from the narrow standpoint of party politics, 
but it is ruinously bad economy. (4) The taxes should not, 
if possible, be so high as unduly to increase the cost of living, 
since this would ultimately prove to be a tax on profits and a 
drag upon trade.* (i) On the other hand, the preferential 
duties should be sufficiently high to favour trade with the Colonies. 
But there should be no intention of rendering the preference so 
great as to cause the virtual exclusion of foreign goods. This 
would do away with the invaluable incentive of competition and 
unduly raise prices : it would, moreover, probably defeat its own 
end. For, in order to escape the tax, foreign goods would find 
their way here through the Colonies, a contingency which could 
not be generally avoided by the intricate and vexatious system of 
certificates of origin. 

The first tendency of prices under such a system might be to 
rise by the amount of the tax, but it would be short-lived. 
Under the stress of competition they would tend to fall to that 
fixed by the smallest foreign margin of profit, or very near it, 
when the portion of the tax borne by the people of this country 
would be represented by the amount by which the cost of pro- 
duction and delivery &c., the tax, and the adjusted profit added 
together—i.e., the new price—exceeded the original price. The 
foreigner would bear the remainder of the tax—i.c., the difference 
between his original and his adjusted profit. The profit of the 
colonial exporter and the home producer would be the new price 
less the cost of production and delivery &c., and their advantage 
would be represented by the difference between their profit and 
that retained by the foreigner. That the population of the 
United Kingdom might not have to pay more than the amount 
of the tax imposed, it would be necessary that the portion of the 
tax paid by the foreigner should balance the increased profit to 
the colonial exporter and the home producer. 

To make the action of the preferential duties advocated clearer, 
three examples will be given, taking the hypotheses : (1) That 
the tax imposed is less than the “present profit” ; (2) that the 
two are equal; (3) that the tax is greater than the “ present 
profit.” In order to avoid unnecessary complication, I assume 
that the cost of production of a given article and of freight and 
other charges to convey it from the place of production to that 
of consumption, is the same whether produced in foreign coun- 
tries, in the Colonies, or in the United Kingdom. This would, 
probably, seldom be the case, but that does not alter, except in 


* The suggested reform of the income tax, which would act, at any rate to 
some extent, as a compensation must be borne in mind. 
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degree, the validity of the argument. (1) Let us suppose, then, 
a commodity of which the present price of a taxable unit is 
30s.; that the present profit, at that price, to the producer or 
manufacturer is 3s.; and that a duty is imposed on imports of it 
from foreign countries of 1s. At the outset the price might pro- 
bably rise to 31s. or nearly so. But with the Colonial produce 
coming in free, it would, by the effect of competition, soon fall 
until, probably, the original price was reached. In this case the 
people of the United Kingdom would escape the tax altogether. 
The profit retained by the foreign exporter would be 2s. That 
of the colonial and home producer would be unchanged, and 
their advantage, as compared with the foreigner, would be 1s, 
The price paid to the foreigner being less, our exports to him 
would tend to decrease; his profits likewise being less, it is 
possible that his production would also tend to decrease, and 
again, too, our exports to him. On the other hand, the production 
at home and in the Colonies would tend to increase, that of 
the latter in more rapid proportion owing to the preferential 
duties which it is assumed throughout * that they would institute 
in our favour, and which must inevitably stimulate the exchange 
between them and the mother-country. It appears, then, that 
in this case the “home” ¢ markets of the Empire would, at any 
rate slightly, increase their activity, without any indirect disad- 
vantage to the home population. 

(2) Next let us suppose the tax to be equal to the “present profit” 
—an import duty of 3s., therefore, to be imposed on the same 
commodity as before. The price would first rise to about 33s., 
but would again rapidly adjust itself to a lower level, say 31s. 
The population of the United Kingdom would then pay Is. more 
on the whole of the imports, foreign and colonial, and of the 
home produce, of the commodity in question. Supposing the 
foreigner to retain 1s. profit, the portion of the tax he would bear 
would be the difference between his original and adjusted profit, 
namely, 2s., or two-thirds of the tax on the imports drawn from 
him. The profit of the colonial exporter and the home producer 
would be 4s., and their advantage, as compared with the foreigner, 
3s. Their combined production would have to be twice that of 
the foreigner before any extra cost fell upon the population of the 
United Kingdom. The effects upon trade would be the same as 
before in an intensified degree. The exports of the United King- 
dom to foreign countries should fall off more rapidly, and the 
activity and business of the extended home markets grow at a 
much greater rate. There could be no cost to the population of 
the United Kingdom until two-thirds of its trade in the particular 


* See National Review, March 1902, pp. 72, passim, } Ibid. p. 71. 
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commodity had become inter-imperial. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that by that time prices, by other causes, would have 
fallen to a sufficient extent to obviate any cost, or at least almost 
the whole of it. 

(3) Lastly, supposing the tax to be more than the “present 
profit,” let us imagine the same article to be taxed 5s. The price, 
following the same course as before, might at first rise to nearly 
35s. but would soon be at an adjusted level of, say, 32s. 6d., the 
population of the United Kingdom paying 2s. 6d. per unit more 
for the whole of the commodity consumed. There would now 
be a much larger margin for competition, which would therefore 
be correspondingly keener, and we may conceive the foreign pro- 
ducer to be content with 6d. profit. The portion of the tax he 
would bear being the difference between his original profit (3s.) 
and his adjusted profit (6d.) would be 2s. 6d., or one-half of the 
tax. The colonial exporter and the home producer would make 
a profit represented by the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion, &c. (27s.) and the adjusted price (32s. 6d.), or 5s.6d. The 
tax would begin to cost the population of the United Kingdom 
more than it would bring to the Treasury, as soon as the home 
and colonial produce together exceeded the imports from foreign 
countries. In regard to trade, the action previously noticed would 
be still further reinforced ; exports to foreign countries would fall 
with increased rapidity, those to the Colonies rise still more, and 
the markets of the United Kingdom (always supposing the com- 
modity to be producible in these islands) be nearly proportion- 
ately more active. The increasing demand, due to increase of 
population, would take effect, at any rate chiefly, on the “home” 
markets, which would also be true in the other two cases 
supposed in proportionately less degree. 

The relative variations of price shown above are, of course, 
purely arbitrary. It is impossible to predict exactly how, under 
any given set of circumstances, prices will adjust themselves. The 
probable general tendency is, however, I think, fairly portrayed. 
As the tax grew higher, the competition incurred by the foreign 
article would become more severe, and it would tend to disappear 
from the trade. That it should do so entirely is not, as before 
indicated, the object to be aimed at, and the taxes imposed must, 
therefore, be kept within moderate limits. What is desired is to 
raise revenue in such a manner as to succeed in saving the 
population of our Empire, in the words of Mr. J. Stuart Mill, 
from “being a loser by the revenue duties imposed by other 
countries on its commodities by imposing corresponding duties 
on theirs,” while causing it to gain by the increased Imperial 
“home” trade ensuing. But we must be careful that “those 
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juties be not so high as to exceed all that remains of adVantage of 
the trade, and put an end to importation altogether.” I hope to 
Nave made it clear that, provided we can produce within our 
mperial borders all the commodities which we import from other 
-ountries at an approximately equal cost, that is not a very diffi- 
sult task. The lower the duties levied by the Colonies on our 
products, the easier would that task become both for them and for 
us. The greater the exchange between us, the greater their pros- 
perity and ours,and the more easy for them to devise other methods 
of taxation to compensate them for the loss of customs duties on 
Imperial products which they import, until at last free trade within 
the Empire becomes a fact. And this would be free trade under 
the conditions, now virtually lost in international trade, as I 
attempted to show in my first article, but, as may therein also be 
gathered, true still if they could be resuscitated. Great Britain 
would, I imagine, become the manufacturing centre of an Empire, 
the best energies of the members of which would necessarily be 
expended, at any rate for much time to come, in providing the 
food and raw materials for its consumption. If at any time it 
were found that some manufacture could be produced better in 
a colony than in the mother-country, the latter must cease to 
produce it, but there would be no loss of productive power within 
the Empire as a whole. Indeed, emigration would be thereby 
stimulated, a consequence to be regretted by none, since, according 
to the most recent authorities, nearly one-third of our population 
exists in a condition verging on pauperism. It would be stimu- 
lated, too, in the right direction, instead, as is lamentably too much 
the case at present, in the wrong direction of foreign countries. 
What foreign articles, then, should be taxed, as a start towards 
that most desirable end? The first choice must necessarily 
fall upon one, or both, of the two chief classes of colonial 
products, namely, articles of food and raw materials. If the 
conditions above laid down be considered, it is clear that it is 
articles of food, as being absolutely of general consumption, 
which best respond to them. Moreover, although this is often 
strangely forgotten, a tax on food (indeed, on all‘ imports) is 
bound to be borne more by a large establishment than by a 
small one, that is, more by the rich than by the poor, although 
doubtless not in proportion. But the direct taxation still left, 
which would not bear on the poor at all, should render the 
pressure even. To observe whether taxes upon food-stuffs would 
actively promote the object in view, we must inquire for a 
moment into the possibilities of the expansion of agriculture 
within the Empire. 
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The effect of the changes of condition upon this industry in the 
United Kingdom, the loss of the “protection of distance ”—the irre- 
sistible growth of competition, owing to almost incomparably better 
means of communication and cheaper freights, and enormously 
greater areas both of cultivated land and of pasture land in various 
parts of the world—is so notorious as, perhaps, to need little 
insisting upon in a paper of this length. Nor doI think much is 
to be gained by proving that the predictions of early free traders 
in regard to British agriculture have been so completely falsi- 
fied. They were plain men, not prophets; that is the useful 
lesson to be learnt from a study of those predictions. But wecan 
take it to heart and bear it in mind without useless recrimination 
and acrimonious comment. Those who have any doubts as 
to the pass to which agriculture has been brought may well 
be referred to the final report (published in 1898) of the 
Royal Commission on Agricultural Depression appointed in 
1893; it would be hopeless to attempt here the shortest sum- 
mary of those most interesting but most depressing volumes. 
The fact that the decrease of the capital value of agricultural 
land between 1875 and 1895, in Great Britain, was estimated at 
£834,834,000 is a good indication of the tone of the whole Report. 
Adopting the same method of calculation, that loss had increased 
in 1900 to £893,346,000, or Over 53} per cent. since 1875. 

In a previous article I gave figures showing how large a 
fall there has been in the home production of wool, and how 
far that of milkand meat has fallen proportionally behind the rate 
of increase of the population. Corn crops have not done 
any better. The average acreage of wheat in the United 
Kingdom fell from 2,553,858 acres in 1884-86 to 2,035,571 
acres in 1898-1900; of barley from 2,408,650 acres to 2,126,014 
acres; of oats from 4,326,140 acres to 4,103,160 acres.* The 
average annual production of the three crops was respectively : 
wheat, 9,325,000 quarters in 1884-86 and 7,978,000 quarters in 
1898-1900 ; barley, 10,159,000 quarters and 9,070,000 quarters ; 
Oats, 20,419,000 quarters and 20,948,000 quarters—this crop alone 
showing a slightly larger yield, which has since been more than 
lost. Meanwhile, imports, of course, rose, and prices, of course, 
fell. The following table is given to show the percentage of 
net imports to total supply, and the home production, quantities 
imported, and total consumption (net imports added to home 
production) per head of population : 


* In 1900 the average of wheat was over a million acres less than the 
triennial average; that of barley and oats was slightly above it. In rgo1 
there was a further falling off in the acreage of corn-crops of 230,710 acres, 
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of Net 
Imports to 
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Average 
Prices 
per Quarter. 


Home Pro- 
duction per 
head of 
Population. 
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Population. 


Total Con- 
sumption 

per head of 
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1884-86 63.96 26 46 


Wheat 


1898-190c 73-76 -20 55 


1884-86 27:79 .28 Tx 


1898-1900 37.60 22 14 


1884-86 18.76 56 13 


Oats 


1898-1900 22.64 17 8 52 15 


It is a curious fact, worthy of attention, that the consumption 
of both barley and oats per head has decreased in spite of the 
concurrent reduction in prices ; but the chief lesson to be drawn 
from these figures is that our home production falls hopelessly, 
while our dependence on countries beyond the seas for our food 
supplies grows always. Meanwhile our rural population—con- 
sidered, in their own case, by others who may be admitted to have 
as good heads to think with as we, to be a mainstay of national 
strength *—naturally diminishes by migration to the towns, and 
we sit looking helplessly on, endeavouring to make-believe that 
nothing matters provided that trade generally is more or less good. 

What is the remedy? In an exceedingly interesting paper 
by Mr. R. F. Crawford, published in the Yournal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society (vol. xi. Part 1, 1900), a calculation is 
made by which our dependence upon external sources for 
eur supplies of corn and other feeding-stuffs, of meat, ex- 
cluding pork, and of milk, is converted into terms of acres. 
Showing in detail how his results are arrived at, the author 
demonstrates that our imports of those foodstuffs are represented, 
at a very moderate estimate, by 23 million acres. In the United 
Kingdom the total acreage under crops and grass in 1898 was 
47.8 million acres, the total supply necessary for the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom being thus represented by nearly 71 
million acres or 1.76 acres per head. The total acreage under 
crops and grass in Australasia and Canada} is about 49.3 million 

* See the speeches of Count von Biilow and others in the recent debate on 
the New Tariff in the German Imperial Reichstag. 

+ The statistics are not very clear in the Agricultural Returns, and the 
figures taken here for Australasia are probably much below what they should 


be. Those for Canada are taken from the Statistical Year Book of Canada ; 
they do not include “gardens and orchards.” and apply to the year 1891. 
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acres, and their aggregate population is 10.04 millions. Com- 
bining these figures it will be seen that, if the same rule be 
followed, the population of those colonies would require a little 
over 17.6 millions of acres to support them, leaving about 31.6 
millions of acres for export, or more than enough to supply the 
whole needs of the United Kingdom. Agriculture in the colonies 
is, however, probably not worked up nearly to its highest produc- 
tivity. There should be an almost unlimited call for work there; 
we have a large able-bodied surplus population, a constant stream 
of emigrants leaves our shores for the United States. It would 
seem to be the best kind of trade that we should direct our 
potential labour to where so much potential wealth lies unde- 
veloped, and needing it, within our own estates. But apparently 
unless our estates can be developed without any effort on our 
part, they must remain idle. In any case, it will not be con- 
tested, seeing the vast territories which remain untouched but 
available, not only in the colonies mentioned but now in South 
Africa also,* that the Empire could feed itself quite as well 
from within as from without, if it distributed its energies upon 
its own territories.t| That being so, I will venture to present the 
following summary of the purchases of the United Kingdom of 
some of its principal food-supplies from beyond the seas : 


AVERAGE Imports, 1896-1900. 


CORNSTUFFS. BUTTER. 
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21.25 59.8} 168.52 469.8 474 1.31 | 28} | 7.73 
§ | | 


* T omit India, as an uncertain factor. But in good years there are, of 
course, large resources to be drawn upon there also. 

{ In the issues of the Saturday Review of February 15 and 22 are two able 
articles, evidently written with great authority, dealing respectively with our 
“Imported and Home-grown Food Supply,” and “The Empire’s Food- 
producing Capacity.” The acreage necessary to grow a year’s imports of the 
products enumerated above is now raised to 25 million acres. The second 
article, in a detailed and carefully reasoned examination of the subject, proves 
the conclusion at which I arrive to be more than justified. 

} This figure would have been more favourable, had India not suffered a 
famine in 1900, 
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AVERAGE Imports, 1896-1900. 


MEAT 
(Fresh and Preserved, exclusive of Poultry and Game). 


From all Per Head From all Per Head 
British of Foreign of 
Possessions, Population. Countries. Population. 
| 
Millions of ewts. Ibs. Millions of ewts. Ibs. 
3.8 10.6 12.3 34.24 


The situation, then, is exactly the reverse of what it should be. 
We are supplied chiefly from foreign sources, although we 
could, if we pleased, provide for ourselves from our own 
estates to our great advantage.* It is, therefore, on the other 
hand, precisely the situation which lends itself with the greatest 
advantage to the system of taxation described. A schedule is 
attached (Appendix Af) showing a rough scheme of import duties 
on food-stuffs imported from foreign countries, together with the 
proportion these imports bear to the total for each article 
specified. This schedule must only, however, be regarded as an 
illustration ; its accurate preparation, and that of other schedules 
of the duties on raw materials and manufactures (Appendix B) 
requisite to bring the revenue up to the necessary level, must be 
left to experts, with all information, of which but little is within 
the reach of a private individual, at their disposal. In this dis- 
cussion I cannot pretend to do more than attempt to lay down the 
general principles which should guide them. These principles 
must be as carefully followed in the matter of raw materials as of 
articles of food, while, as regards manufactures apart from the 
question of raw materials, those should be selected in the first 
place for which this country is used as a “ slaughter-house.” 

It must not be expected that this scheme would do much to 
re-establish agriculture in the United Kingdom. It would do 
something, no doubt ; it may even be imagined that the exodus of 
the population from the country to the towns would be stopped, at 
least for some time, and that we might draw annually afew more 


* The further advantage of being self-supporting in time of war cannot be 
here discussed, but its immense importance, not in any way disproved by the 
recent inconclusive debate in the House of Commons, must not be forgotten. 

+ Owing to what the Financial News—a journal which has long advocated 
the reconsideration of our fiscal system—aptly calls “the Government’s 
capitulation to Germany” at the recent Sugar Conference of Brussels, I am 
obliged to strike out sugar from this schedule. It must devoutly be hoped 
that this is not a prelude to tying up the hands of the mother-country again 
in regard to trade with the Colonies, 
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weeks’ supply from our own soil—a result which might be of 
critical importance in time of war. But we can scarcely hope 
for more. In the colonies, however—in those great outlying 
counties of England—a splendid agricultural industry would 
spring up, with all its concomitant advantages. We should have 
no further need to fear the deterioration of British thews and 
sinews, fior the want of men of heroic build and endurance, as 
well as heroic courage, to fight our battles for us. 

Since we are, however, an improvident and unthinking people, 
addicted to a preference for dogma over reason, and owing; 
probably, to a certain intellectual indolence, easily dominated 
by cant and big names, we prefer to leave our own estates fallow 
and to feed on those of others, irrespective of all changes of 
conditions. We run our theories mercilessly to death. One 
strange delusion which has taken fast hold of us is that cheapness 
is the first and last object of free trade, and its most admirable 
result. It is, of course, nothing of the kind (see National 
Review, March 1902, pp. 74 and 75). The object of free trade, 
now seemingly quite lost sight of by its most ardent devotees 
in this country, is that men, in their exchanges, should obtain 
commodities at their natural prices.* This is an impossibility 
when we alone are free-traders and all other countries pro- 
tectionist. Bastiat’s rather tiresome fable of Libera and Vincta was 
pretty theory, but has become quite untrue in practice. Pro- 
tection acts as a bounty for exporters from the protected 
countries, as Canadian producers know too well, and as some of 
our own trades are beginning to feel. Import duties imposed on 
goods competing under these artificial advantages are really no 
more than countervailing. Protective is too strong a term to he 
applied to them, as generally understood : self-defensive would 
be more accurate. It is admitted that they might cause a 
decrease in our foreign trade. But with our ports left open to 
the Colonies—especially if they adopt free trade within the 
Empire and, until they can attain to that, grant inter-Imperial 
preferential duties —the “home” markets of the Empire 
would be so stimulated that there would be no loss but gain. 


* A good example of the disadvantage of unnatural cheapness may be found 
in the inferior flour of summer wheats with which this country is flooded from 
America. Being white, it is from this that is made the bread consumed, espe- 
cially in the towns, by the poorer classes, who insist upon white bread. They 
mistake whiteness for good quality. They might as well eat so much Brown 
and Polson’s starch. A differential duty would cause all this deleterious stuff 
to disappear from our markets. It is shipped here at no profit in order to 
keep American mills going between the winter crop supplies. Unnatural 


cheapness conduces, too, to the wastefulness which has become one of our 
national sins, 
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Judged by results demonstrated, as I venture to think, in 

the two last numbers of this Review, protected countries 
have, of late years, since the effect of the change of con- 
ditions has been felt, done better than we who have refused 
to depart in the slightest degree from our free-trade attitude 
towards them. Instead of our securing the larger share of the 
increase of the world’s trade, it is they who have done so. Con- 
ditions remaining the same—the probability is that they will alter 
only to our disadvantage if we adhere to our mistaken prejudices 
—this outpacing of us can only continue in increasing ratio, 
When they can buy our specialities cheaper home-made, when 
they can undersell us in them in all other markets including our 
own, no amount of theoretical proof that free trade is the correct 
policy will save us from ruin and collapse. In my first article I 
endeavoured to show that if under one set of conditions free 
trade was good for us, it does not follow that it must also be so 
under quite a different set. But another curious delusion of 
“out-and-out” free-traders is that their theories must hold good 
under no matter what conditions, and that, among other things, 
the more other countries develop their industries, the better 
market will they offer to ours, whether their industries cover the 
same ground as ours or not. Yet, if under such conditions 
exchange were to continue between them and us, it would be 
a perfect instance of “living by taking in one another's 
washing.” Nor is it true that if, as Mr. Harold Cox wrote not 
long ago in the North American Review, “the American producer 
is so unreasonable as to wish to be paid for what he sells, he 
must graciously permit us to go on producing something our- 
selves.” Of which of her industries is America to be so kind as 
to deprive herself, in order to provide us with means to pay for 
what we want? She will take payment in whatever form she 
can get it until we have nothing left wherewith to pay ; and then 
she will no longer “graciously permit” us to be one of her 
customers. Meanwhile she will have transferred to herself all 
our share of the world’s trade, and we shall, have become small 
enough in wealth and power to satisfy the most rabid Little 
Englander. All that will be left to us will be a part of our much- 
reduced home markets in these islands: we shall have difficulty 
in importing such necessaries as we cannot produce ourselves ; 
foreign markets, and those extended home markets for: which 
I plead, will have been lost to us for ever. Even now our 
exports to the United States are insufficient to settle our trade 
debts, and to effect settlement whole blocks of our industry are 
being transferred to Americans, without our very well appre- 
hending what is going on—witness the tobacco trade, lines of 
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shipping, the electrical engineering industry; witness also their 
investments in our “ gilt-edged” securities and our export of 
their securities to them. Still the fatal “too late” has not yet 
gone forth against us, and in our prosperity we find it hard to 
believe that it ever will. But, as I have before observed, self- 
complacency and satisfaction with the present afford no safe- 
guard for the future. In adapting to our needs the living 
examples of our two chief rivals, under conditions greatly 
superior to those possessed by the one, Germany—what, indeed, 
is her Welt-politik but an expression of her desire to secure con- 
ditions as good, which she certainly would not waste as we do? 
—and at least equal to those possessed by the other, the United 
States, we shall find strength, security, prosperity—diminished 
foreign trade perhaps, but more than compensation in remu- 
nerative ‘‘home” markets over the whole wide expanse of British 
Empire. I have not attempted to sketch out any system of 
preferential duties which the Colonies should grant the mother- 
country. Owing to the varying conditions it is improbable that 
it could be uniform, and an intimate knowledge of every colony 
would be required to meet the views and possibilities of each, 
until inter-Imperial free trade is established. I will merely add 
this, that in the negotiation of future commercial treaties it must 
be clearly laid down, and be resolutely maintained, by the British 
Government that no preferential treatment by the Colonies of the 
mother-country, or vice versd, shall entail a loss of the most- 
favoured-nation treatment. It must be understood, once and for 
all, that the mother-country and her Colonies are as much one 
country as the United Kingdom. Any further surrender of our 
immense natural advantages to what has become false theory, 
may prove to be an irretrievable and fatal blunder. There are a 
multitude of questions, too, upon which it has been impossible to 
touch, such as a common fund for Imperial defence, a central 
Imperial Council, and others— questions dependent upon Im- 
perial Federation, whereas here it is Imperial Trade and 
Finance which have been discussed. But it is through Imperial 
Trade and Finance that Federation will be accomplished. Inti- 
mate knowledge of their views and possibilities is coming to 
us from every colony this year in the persons of the statesmen 
who will represent them at the Coronation. It is ardently to be 
hoped that this may not be another admirable, perhaps an irre- 
coverable, opportunity lost, but that at last we may break the 
bonds of prejudice and show ourselves worthy of our great 
inheritance. 

In very brief summary, what I hope to have established by the 
three successive articles which have appeared in this Review is—by 
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the first, the great change of conditions which has taken place 
since free trade was first established; by the second, the effect 
which some of those changes have had upon our trade, and, in 
general lines, the course which should be pursued to render our 
position secure; by the third, the unsoundness of the financial 
system which has grown up in this kingdom, the efficacy, as a 
remedy, of the course advocated in the second article, and the 
absence from that remedy of the dangers with which we have 
always been taught that it is attended. The longer we drift on 
as we are the more serious will become our situation, until, if we 
persist in hesitation and obstinate theorising, it may be impossible 
to adopt any remedy at all,and the knell of our Empire will 
have rung. 
APPENDIX A. 


SUGGESTED TAXATION OF IMPORTS OF FOOD-STUFFS FROM FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES RETAINED FOR Homr ConsuMPTION. 
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preserved) A . . —_—e 75.05 173,600 
Butter . . . eo. 85.39 1,379,400 
Margarine , ‘ * ‘ 5s. 4d. i 99-98 244,000 
Cheese ‘ ‘ 4s.8d. ,, 40.32 - 218,200 
Condensed Milk . — 3s. 7d. 99-91 118,600 
Eggs . ‘ ‘ ‘ . | 8d. per great ‘hundred. 05-45 475,000 
Wheat . : ‘ 1s. 2d. per cwt. 84.05 3,268,000 
Wheatmeal and Flour ‘ 1s. 6d. ra gI.12 1,442,200 
Oats. . : ere g0.19 766,800 
Oatmeal andGroats . ih « 84.36 42,700 
Barley . ° — ‘ a 98.62 987,600 
Raw Cocoa . ‘ : 2d. per lb. (extra). 50.77 84,300 
Cocoa (manufactures of) . a, —% i 99.95 48,600 
Rice . . . . , Is. per cwt. 27.87 - 731300 
Maize . ‘ : ; : aid. 45 90.0. 522,000 
Maize-meal . ‘ ° ‘ 63d. 100.0 33,709 
Coffee . . , . | | Remit 1d. per lb. on 
colonial coffee; add \ 8.16 
1d. per Ib. on foreign | =~ 
coffee. 80,100 
Tea . cae.’ oe . | Remit 4d. per lb. on ) 
colonial tea; add 1d. 12.28 
per lb. on foreign tea. J — 403,000 


Total £12,166,000 
* The two last columns in each schedule are worked out on the five-yearly 
average, 1896-1900, 
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APPENDIX B. 


SUGGESTED TAXATION OF IMPORTS OTHER THAN FoOD-STUFFS FROM 
FoREIGN COUNTRIES RETAINED FOR HoME CONSUMPTION. 


6323 S« 

Percentage | OF BaS Z 

Articles Taxed. Amount of Tax. vs “ Total. = ‘2 2 = 5 
Imports.* | £8 e205 

MSa5” 

& 
Timber. , 2s. 2d. per load 66.60 800,400 
Timber (manufactures ‘of) 10% of value 95-22 290,100 
Paper and Pasteboard 1s. 5d. per cwt. 98.10 347,000 
Dye-stuffs . . . ; a 49-13 194,600 
Leather ‘ . ‘ 6s. 99. 88 55-12 147,100 
Gloves (Leather). . ; 2s. per doz. pairs 99-99 192,400 
Boots and shoes . ‘ 2 BBE. ns va 99-77 57,100 
Leather (manufactures of) . 10% of value 99.75 46,300 
Cotton (raw) . . ; 2s. 2d. per cwt. 97-70 1,469,500 
Cotton (yarn) . ‘ 114d. » B. 99.0 25,900 
Cotton (manufactures of) ‘ 10% of value 98.60 374,100 
Flaxor Linseed. . . Is. gd. per qr. 57-04 87,300 
Linen Yarn . ‘ : 1d. per |b. 100.0 85,600 
Linen Manufactures . ‘ 10% of value 99.84 37:900 
Oilseed Cake . 11s. 6d. per ton 96.04 205,C00 
Caoutchouc & Gutta Percha 13s. 4d. per cwt. 66.64 234,400 
Caoutchouc and Gutta Per- 

cha (manufactures of) .| £1 108.24. ,, 4, 99.03 62,600 
Skins and Furs . j ‘ 5% of value 73.89 143,400 
Tallow and Stearine . = Is, Id. per cwt. 33.91 |- 43,300 


Total £4,844,000 
Add Total of Appendix A £12,166,000 


Grand Total 17,010,000 


VINCENT CAILLARD. 


P,.S.—Since this article was written I have had the advantage of 
reading a striking article by Dr. J. Beattie Crozier in the March 
number of the Fortnightly Review, entitled “ Free Trade or Pro- 
tection for England?” He insists, with cogent reasoning, on the 
change of trade policy which should ensue on a change of condi- 
tions, and the ruin which must attend a free-trade country the 
moment it is ‘beaten in the race by an enterprising rival, by how- 
ever small a margin, provided that margin is likely to prove endur- 
ing.” There is, I venture to think, no point in Dr. Crozier’s paper, 
or in that of Mr. J. A. Hobson alluded to in a footnote to p. 212 
of my present article, which is at variance either with the conclu- 
sions at which I have arrived in the National Review, or the pro- 
cesses by which I have reached them. It is my strong hope that 
a discussion of the supremely important question of our trade 
policy may be opened, and that it may be carried to a definite 
conclusion.—V. C. 

* See note on preceding page. 
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WHEN French politicians and their militarysycophants challenged 
Germany, July 19, 1870, they were relatively as unready as in 1899 
were our politicians and War Office officials when they trifled 
with both Britons and Boers till President Kruger threw down 
the gauntlet. But the French, unlike the Britons, were unfortu- 
nate in that no ocean flowed between Paris and their invader, 
so that the magnificent organisation of their foes enabled them 
to pour across the Rhine corps after corps of perfectly equipped 
and trained and splendidly educated troops, with whom the 
French could not compare either in numbers, in a system of 
supply, in organisation, or in any other form of martial fitness. 
Patriotic zeal and valour and heroic patience on the part of 
either hardy peasants or luxurious town-bred folk are, under such 
conditions, merely aggravations of misfortune. Nothing can 
compensate for lack of careful preparation in time of peace; 
the French rulers, like the even more apathetic rulers of England 
a generation later, had been warned betimes, but had turned 
deaf ears to counsel. The immediate consequence was, that 
within seven weeks the whole political fabric of the State had 
given way before a Revolution. In one month, after the first shot 
was fired, all the regular army had been shut up in fortresses or 
had been obliged to capitulate on the field. The first skirmish 
was on August 2; by August 20 the French had been beaten back 
to the Moselleand Meuse, while Strasburg and Metz were invested. 
By the end of another fortnight the astounding débacle of Sedan 
had bewildered mankind. From September 19 the capital with its 
vast population was separated from all intercourse with the rest 
of the world by a close siege, which was only to terminate by its 
starvation and surrender. But France, though sorely smitten, 
still stood upright, and the Germans themselves were obliged to do 
homage to the nobility of soul of a race which was for the moment 
deprived of all the elements of power and apparently reeling 
under the very severest strokes of fate. After commenting on how 
the Germans were harassed in the districts which they occupied, 
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General George Cardinal Von Widdern, whom I propose to use 
largely as an authority, says that, after the captivity of their Emperor 
and their favourite general McMahon and the investment of Paris: 


the French people were not for a moment deterred by the sacrifice of many 
millions of francs in levying mighty armies, and also in losses inflicted on 
their own country by the very extensive destruction of roads and railways 
which they carried out in the districts held by the Germans, 


He goes on to say that: 


the French also readily bore the reprisals which were the natural conse- 
quences of the popular war stimulated by them; these were heavy in money 
and other contributions levied upon many parishes. 


All our readers know enough of the art of war to appreciate 
the importance of preserving the lines of communication 
between the various theatres of operation north and south of 
Paris and the main source of supply for recruits, food, and material 
in Germany itself. Not to speak of the regularly organised levies 
under D’Aurelle de Paladines, Chanzy, Faidherbe, and Bourbaki, 
which were in due time principally located about Orleans, Amiens, 
Le Mans, and Besancon, the garrison of every little fortress in the 
north and the Vosges district, and every small town near the 
German quarters, were centres of unrest. The Germans were 
obliged to employ 105,000 infantry, 5700 cavalry, and 68 guns, to 
cover the rear of the 500,000 men and 1700 guns which were more 
aggressively employed at the front. The German staff apparently 
expected that they would be spared that partisan or guerilla war- 
fare which they had themselves employed so actively from 1806-13 
against the French ; indeed, they admit that their arrangements 
as against raids were defective, almost as defective as our own, 
when our Cabinet came to the extraordinary conclusion that it is 
unusual, if not rude, to carry on a war after the defeat of regular 
troops and the capture of capitals. 

But the Germans had not failed to warn the French that they 
would ruthlessly suppress guerilla movements if these ever took 
place. Prince Frederick William issued the following very clear 
orders when he entered French territory : 


Military jurisdiction is established by this decree. It will be extended to all 
territory occupied by German troops, to every action tending to endanger the 
security of those troops, to causing them injury, or lending assistance to the 
enemy. Military jurisdiction will be considered as in force, and proclaimed 
through all the extent of a canton as soon asit is posted in any locality form- 
ing part of it. 

All persons not forming part of the French army, and not proving their 
quality as soldiers by outward signs, and who (a) shall serve the enemy as 
spies; (b) shall mislead the German troops when charged to act as guides 
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(c) shall kill, wound, or rob persons belonging to the German troops, or 
making part of their suite; (d) shall destroy bridges or canals, damage tele. 
graphic lines or railways, render roads impassable, set fire to munitions and 
provisions of war, or troops’ quarters; (¢) shall take up arms against the 
German troops—will be punished by death. In each case the officer in 
command will institute a council of war with authority to try the matter and 
pronounce sentence. These councils can only condemn to death. Their 
sentence will be executed immediately. 

The communes to which the culprits belong, as well as those whose territory 
may have been the scene of the offence, will be condemned in a penalty for 
each case equalling the annual amount of their taxes. 


He thus gave the enemy who figured as an irregular, and was 
captured, little excuse for being astonished at the promptitude of 
his annihilation. A month after these orders were published came 
Sedan, and then Gambetta’s audacity and eloquence inflamed all 
sections of the French public to resistance: “Gardes Mobiles” 
and National Guards, the remnant of the regular army and old 
soldiers, crowded to the Republican standards. Of these the 
Germans did not, and could not, complain ; but Gambetta went 
further, he authorised and encouraged guerilla bands to carry on 
a warfare on the flanks of the regular army and to harass the 
enemy’s communications. These were well armed, active, uni- 
formed often in very striking and fantastic fashions, and were 
assiduously helped by the rustic folk. The national guard of the 
second levy, shopkeepers, and women who were also surrepti- 
tiously supplied with arms, laid ambuscades for the Germans, 
who were occasionally surprised and killed, especially in certain 
districts, as we shall see. 

But what embittered “the honest German soldiers,” as German 
historians love to call their rank and file, more than anything else, 
according to Von Widdern, seems to have been the fashion in 
which the Francs-tireurs and National Guards anticipated line by 
line the manceuvres of our present opponents in South Africa, 
who have been rewarded by having their wives and children well 
nourished at our expense. I quote Von Widdern (Franco-Geriman 
War, p. 546), translated by General Sir Frederick Maurice: 


They were wont at need to assume the appearance of unoffensive peasants 
by throwing away and hiding their arms and getting rid of every badge indi- 
cative of military service. That under such circumstances the Germans gave 
short shrift to such fellows taken “ red-handed” will be thought only reason- 
able, even though it is quite possible that at times innocent men may have 
suffered. 


Not only “ quite possible,” but, according to the French author, 
Devaureix, absolutely certain. I translate a few lines on page 131, 
De la Guerre de Partisans, 
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One of the first efforts of this kind was that of some French partisans who 
tried to disturb Werder’s forces at the beginning of the siege of Strasburg ; 
the Germans, quite understanding the danger which would ensue from per- 
mitting attacks by such troops on their rear, cruelly chastised the people 
among whom these partisans got their start. 


There was no weakness, shuffling, no hesitancy in the German 
policy. At no period of the war would they refrain, or allow any 
officer, however exalted in rank, to refrain, from the sternest 
measures to suppress irregular operations. German blood was 
too precious to be sacrificed by players to a canting gallery. 
Count von Moltke, whose military judgment and foresight are 
almost above criticism, and who was absolutely free from passion 
or vindictiveness, wrote to Von Werder, commanding the Four- 
teenth Army Corps at Dijon, from Versailles, December 8, 1870 : 


If, as is apparent from some reports of your Excellency, the movements of 
the troops of the Fourteenth Army Corps have been hampered, not merely by 
unfavourable weather or the natural difficulties of the country but also by a 
hostile bearing on the part of the inhabitants; whether it be that there has 
been open resistance with armed force, or whether obstacles have been created 
by the malevolent and frequent destruction of the communications, the very 
severest treatment of the guilty, as regards life and property, can alone be 
recommended to your Excellency, whole parishes being held responsible for 
the deeds of their individual members when such cannot be discovered.* 


He will be a bold man who will challenge the military equity or 
judgment of Von Moltke. My readers will note that these words 
were written by the Commander-in-Chief of all the German armies 
to one of his ablest generals. I pause to ask wherein, if this order 
be justified by the laws of war (and the French authorities, as far 
as I can read, admitted its validity), are our generals blameworthy 
for any repressive measures which they may have adopted in 
South Africa ? 

The great authority, Riistow, by no means favourable to the 
French, says that the detachments of Von Werder destroyed 
many members of the rustic community, and delivered up to 
military execution a crowd of persons who defended their country. 
Indeed, guerilla warfare must tend to these severities even when 
authorised by a regular government with an official status, as was 
the government of National Defence. But there is no precedent 
for tenderness to any guerillas, as the Frenchman Devaureix 
declares on page 133, except in the case of partisans in submis- 
sion to discipline and under the regular orders of responsible 
military chiefs. “We formally condemn every independent 


* Official account, Part II., appendix cxii. 
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irregular band, whatever it may be” (“Nous condamnons for- 
mellement toute lévee indépendante, quelle qu'elle soit”), 

The German armies had as their duty the crushing out of all 
resistance in France, till that country, utterly exhausted, agreed 
to part with much territory and its greatest fortresses, and to pay 
an enormous war indemnity. No place, no person who stood in 
the way of this policy, was to be spared. Resistance meant ruin 
to the French, and half-measures would also have meant ruin to 
the Germans. Tenderness to guerilla bands or the civil popula- 
tions of obsolete fortresses would have meant the destruction of 
railways and the starvation of 400,000 German warriors, or their 
rapid retirement from the Somme, the Seine, and the Loire. 

Many French towns were compelled to surrender, not because 
of starvation or assault, but because of the bombardment of houses, 
shops, and private as well as public buildings. The soldiers 
at the works were uninjured and quite able to continue the 
struggle, but the people suffered such horrors that they appealed 
to the sympathies of their military defenders, and the com- 
mandants surrendered in mercy to their perishing fellow citizens. 
Regular sieges would have taken time: these fortresses com- 
manded railways, they must be compelled to surrender or the 
German food-supply and ammunition-supply westward might run 
short. The fate of these burgesses may have been inevitable, and, 
indeed, the sooner after Sedan that the war was over the better 
for France herself. But there was not a particle of mercy or con- 
sideration shown by any of the troops who took the fortresses 
between the Moselle and the sea. The destruction was methodical 
and deliberate in all cases. When it was difficult, or costly, or 
tedious to make breaches in walls the houses were searched with 
shell from commanding batteries of field or siege artillery, the 
commandant surrendered, and the batteries passed on to the next 
obstacle—city or fort. Even Paris was bombarded for a period, 
but this turned out to be a futile proceeding, and amused rather 
than intimidated the citizens, who were becoming bored for lack 
of amusement and food. No student of war is in a hurry to cen- 
sure generals, and what amazes me is that any foreign writers of 
military experience will put their pens to attacks on the British 
soldiers, whereas the smallest knowledge of partisan warfare, 
levées en masse, sieges, and such like operations, ought to convince 
them that possibly before ten years their own officers may be 
obliged to endure the destruction of their battalions and squad- 
rons and the loss of guns unless they take much more severe 
measures than those which are so rashly and ignorantly censured. 
My case being that the Germans took strenuous measures 
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against the French partisans, I need not press the matter further 
after the quotation of Von Moltke’s order to Von Werder ; but 
it may be said that the circumstances in the district of the Vosges 
and the Cote d'Or were peculiar, as the Garibaldians were only 
foreign adventurers in the French ranks, and the “ Free Com- 
panions of the Vosges” were particularly objectionable. 1 omit 
the retort that most people of Western Europe at the time thought 
Garibaldi and his sons a species of heroes—he got a great recep- 
tion in London only a few years before. I cannot see what 
business they had in France, any more than I can appreciate the 
activity of French and German officers or privates in South 
Africa. It appears to me that Garibaldi did the French cause 
very little good ; but I will go to another district in France: 

For the Government General of Lorraine a special Court of Justice was 
established at Nancy, upon which devolved the prosecution of the inhabitants 
for crimes, misdemeanours, and offences committed against the Germans. 
Very active measures had to be adopted for the punishment of offences per- 
petrated against the German military operations, or upon individual members 
of the army. The accused were directed to be tried by military tribunals. 
More often than not these persons could not be discovered, and it then became 
unavoidable to throw the responsibility upon the commune in which the offence 
had been committed.* 

Further evidence abounds of the principles upon which the 
German army acted, but I have said enough to prove that the 
“sort of warfare” adopted by the Boers would have resulted in 
wholesale executions and the utter destruction of all concerned, 
directly or indirectly, long ago, if the spirit and the principles of 
action which animated the Germans in 1870 and 1871 had animated 
our leaders in 1900 and 1901. But what are principles without 
practice ? I could produce more startling and some appalling 
narratives from French sources. But the German military 
writers disdain to suppress the truth. What would be the value 
to young officers of a Bowdlerised treatise on the practices of 
war? To tell the truth, the German writers were quite satisfied 
that every form of retribution was quite justifiable. 

My readers should study Von Widdern, page 566, and it is 
material to remember that this work circulates largely among 
German officers, and must be within the cognisance of every 
publicist and journalist in the nation of scholars of which they 
are worthy champions : 

Wherever the numbers at all sufficed, there the German detachments in 
occupation of the lines of communication did not fail to go in search of the 


enemy, and where they did come up with Franc-tireurs or Gardes Mobiles 
they settled accounts with them in a very smart manner; these bands, how- 


* Official account, Part II. section xix., page 138, 
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ever, could be rarely overtaken; they quitted their woods and hiding-places, 
as a rule, only at night, and the small bodies of inhabitants, which rendered 
the neighbourhood of the towns unsafe, understood only too well the trick of 
changing, according to need, the warlike dress of these “chasseurs des 
Prussiens ” for the blouse of the peacable citizen, to receive in his hospitable 
quarter the honest German soldier whom he had only just fired at from his 
ambush. It is not to be wondered at that such conduct exasperated our men 
and made them suspicious, and it is obvious that, in self-defence under such 
circumstances, many a reprisal was made, and death was often inflicted on 
innocent people. 


I put it to Anglophobes, if the most desperate Irish, or Scotch, 
or New Zealander, or Canadian “mercenary” in the pay of the 
English could have done very much worse than allow himself, 
because he happened to be engaged with guerillas, to aid and 
abet a system whereby “death was often inflicted on innocent 
people” ? 

For the rest, there is no revelation in Von Widdern’s descrip- 
tion of the proceedings of the French peasantry. The Duke of 
Wellington’s army was exposed to precisely the same sort of 
treatment after the passage of the Pyrenees in 1813, but I have 
no record of his having often inflicted “death on innocent 
people.” But German military men, as well as historians, hold 
ill-regulated and undisciplined and disorganised valour in low 
esteem, except, apparently, when employed against the British. 
This is how the persons whom the French call gallant and 
devoted Franc-tireurs are described in Niemann’s well-known 
treatise, translated by General Newdigate, page 190: 


Many associations in the most wonderful costumes and with the most 
seditious laws joined the large masses of the poorer classes, who went about 
in a more simple manner to kill. . . . It is certain that not only all penniless 
vagrants, the proletariat of the plains and the towns, formed the nucleus of 
the Franc-tireurs bands, but also many a foolish or beguiled or intimidated 
peasant, many a young man in misguided patriotism, also associated himself 
with these lawless, robbing, and murdering hordes. 


It was robbery and murder to loot a German train and shoot 
its guards in 1871, but it is duty and chivalry to stop a British 
train and to shoot its occupants of both sexesin 1901! Verily 
the African air must be productive of weird moral transforma- 
tions and permutations. Niemann says, page 131: 


Very frequently the German officer and soldier, through the frenzied war- 
fare of the people, unacquainted with the first principle of war and all the 
rules for ameliorating its horrors, were forced to have recourse to fire and 
sword, whilst their hearts bled for the wretched sacrifice—old men, women, 
and children whose welfare, means of existence, and whose lives were devoured 
by the war. 
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Their hearts bled for the peasantry whom they were destroying ; 
but surely, if they were sore distressed at all this misery, they 
could have gone home. The French did not want them. 

In regard to these points, to which I directed the attention of 
a very able German officer, his explanation was that it spoke 
volumes for the moderation of the Germans that they did not 
perpetrate far worse excesses! He thinks they were foolishly 
tender—instead of burning a few houses at a time, they should 
have burned whole hamlets ! 

The manoeuvres of guerillas and the lying and trickery and 
savagery of women, and guerilla women are ruthless fiends, 
during a war always lead to deplorable excesses on both sides. 
The Germans did not treat the French partisans and freebooters 
worse than the French treated the Spanish guerillas, and all the 
best German officers, from whom I can get information, admit that 
the clamour about British brutality springs entirely from ignorance, 
malevolence, and folly. If a war breaks out between Russians 
and Germans, I can only hope that heaven may help the Poles 
who may be tempted to imitate Botha and De Wet on either side. 
Not a village which maintained a free band, not a non-commis- 
sioned partida chief, would continue to exist a day in the vicinity 
of the army of either nation. 

After the battle of Sedan, many towns such as Toul, Soissons, 
Verdun, Schlestadt, Neuf-Brisach, Thionville, Longwy, Mont- 
médy, La Fére, Méziéres, and Péronne were taken by bombard- 
ment—i.e., shells were thrown .over the walls and forts and 
guards on to the houses of the people ; there was no consideration 
whatever for the feelings of women and children. The sus- 
pension of the bombardment of Strasburg was not due to 
military or philanthropic considerations, but to political con- 
siderations. 

The Germans might have had peace on terms, with a large 
indemnity, soon after Sedan, but they insisted on the acquisition 
of territory and fortresses, and accordingly they proceeded to 
invest Paris and to reduce its brave inhabitants of all ages and 
both sexes to the extremities of misery and to the last limits of 
human endurance. But that they were perfectly justified in the 
starvation of hostile towns, from the military and political points 
of view, admits of no question. Not only did the soldiers insist 
on adding to starvation a futile bombardment, which merely 
inflicted more suffering on the Parisians without military or 
moral benefits to Germany, but the mass of the people of Ger- 
many also clamoured for this terrible vengeance on their 
beleaguered foes : 
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For some months public opinion in Germany had demanded and urged its 
commencement. But the preparations necessary for this great undertaking 
required a long time, and, besides, the German army direction would not 
begin the bombardment until the period had arrived when the suffering of the 
besieged city had been so increased by hunger that the moral impression of 
the falling shot would perhaps bring the desired result.* 


This bombardment seemed as reprehensible as it was useless 
to the representatives of foreign Powers, who protested in 
the interest of the people of their own nationalities resident in 
Paris, and to the able correspondents who were shut up in the 
city. One of the best correspondents was then on the staff of 
the Daily News, but I quote from its correspondence for other 
obvious reasons : 


The shells falling in the south side of Paris have produced a number of 
wounds and not a few deaths. Six children the night before last were killed 
in their little beds, and the wounded in the hospitals of Val de Grdce and other 
hospitals have suffered a good deal. But it would be impossible for any 
people in the world to take the bombardment of their chief city more coolly. 
They look upon it as a spectacle provided for their entertainment. . . . The 
only feeling which the bombardment excites is indignation. If the King of 
Prussia and his Ministers imagine that the deaths of a few women in the 
streets and children in their beds will make the Parisians shake in their shoes 
they have made a superlative mistake. . . . I am not exaggerating when I say 
that it is the most violent, and at the same time the most stupid and unjusti- 
fiable bombardment ever yet attempted ; there was never such wanton waste 
as the bombardment which is now proceeding with all the fury of Hell let 
loose.+ 


Other European journals at the time used equally strong 
language about a step the advisability of which will never cease 
to be a bone of contention among military critics. 

So much for Paris ; but the same correspondence has other 
serious passages which German journalists and statesmen should 
have borne in mind before they hastened to traduce our 
meek and mild philanthropic and apologetic officials, who 
tremble at the very shadow of energetic measures, or to taunt 
Mr. Chamberlain, who, at any rate, though neither a meta- 
physician nor a sportsman, is a man: and “can strike, and that 
quickly.” 

Mr. Bullock says on page 430, vol. 11. : 

Although to eyes like my own, accustomed to the almost daily spectacle of 
Bazeilles, which is the most awful memorial of human vengeance, wreaked, 
too, on victims of whose innocence I have been at the utmost pains to con- 


vince myself, it is hardly possible for any sight to appear melancholy in com- 
parison; yet the aspect of the blackened ruins of some thirty houses at either 


* Niemann, 312. + Vol. ii. p. 225. 
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end of this unfortunate village (Beaurepaire) impressed me afresh this morn- 
ing with the dreadful and literal reality of what are called the horrors of war. 
_. . A fortnight since, a captain and several soldiers were shot dead on the 
road, and it was considered necessary to set an example of the result of har- 
bouring Franc-tireurs by burning the village suspected of the crime. But if 
armed franc-tireurs come into a village to provision themselves, how is it 
possible for the innocent villagers to resist them, even if they had the will ? 
So the village gets burnt, and the women and little children are unhoused at 
the beginning of winter, besides losing the bulk of their linen, clothes, and 
bed furniture. 


Very possibly the German officers could explain or justify all 
these proceedings. I have seen elaborate justifications and ex- 
planations of the terrible Bavarian vengeance, and, though I had 
to lecture hundreds of times to British officers on the tremendous 
battle of which the sack of Bazeilles was an episode, yet we never 
sneered at the Bavarians or censured the German head-quarter 
staff. But if the Bazeilles affair can be justified, what proceeding 
of Lord Kitchener's men is unjustifiable ? 

A similar incident occurred south of Paris at Ablis. Its inhabi- 
tants gave information to some franc-tireurs of the presence of 
a squadron of the 16th Hussars; these were surrounded and most 
of them killed in the night of October 7. The Germans by way 
of warning burnt down the place. We do not read that the 
German commissariat department was at the pains of providing 
in concentration camps or otherwise for the food and shelter of 
the dispossessed villagers. If their own kindred did not provide 
for the women and children they were obliged to be content with 
a sad state of woebegone destitution. The people of St. Quentin 
repulsed the surprise party of Colonel Kahlden; for this heroic 
deed, as Gambetta called it, the Germans were obliged to make 
an example of St. Quentin. A few shells were fired into the town 
and it was fined 2000 stand of arms, twenty saddle horses, and 
£36,000. 

Some free lances from Rocroi and Méziéres fired on some 
pioneers and killed some dragoons. For this offence the parish 
of Launois had to pay £400 to the families of the murdered 
dragoons, the farm which was the scene of the outrage was burned 
down, and six of the prisoners of the franc-tireurs were court- 
martialed and shot. In January there were fairly successful 
fights against the invaders near Conflans and Marcilly, hence both 
places were burnt. For similar reasons Auxon in the southern 
district was heavily fined and seven of its homesteads destroyed. 
Nogent was shelled, stormed, and all houses out of which the 
French had fired were burnt down. On January 22 Fontenoy 


station near Toul was surprised by the French and the bridge 
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over the Moselle was blown up. The village was burnt down at 
once, and the population of all Lorraine was fined £400,000 ; 
every train in this district was accompanied on the locomotive by 
two French citizens who were kept as hostages. 

For these examples we have made no curious no recondite 
inquiries ; they have been selected almost at haphazard from well- 
known books, which are accessible to all students in every large 
library in Europe from standard. They are passionless works of 
reference, methodical businesslike records of the doings of the 
splendid German hosts as they traversed France, which was sur- 
prised, and defeated, but struggled against adversity to the bitter 
end. French chronicles have not been used, except once; but I 
can assure my readers that the language of Captain Devaureix is 
fiercely amplified by many of his countrymen. 

British administrators may, if they ever aim at military wisdom, 
learn from the Franco-German war that without thorough organi- 
sation of the resources of a nation betimes, during peaceful 
periods, no valour, no energy of an improvised character will 
avail in war time. Gambetta learned that it is “ impossible to im- 
provise success.” This lesson we can learn as well from the 
magnificent triumphs of the German as from the utter ruin of the 
French armies, regular and irregular. The other lesson we can 
learn from the Germans is that half-measures are out of place 
in war ; that slaughter and philanthropy cannot go hand in hand. 
Their intentions were clear, their policy was consistent; they were 
not to be charmed into inefficiency by either pity or magnanimity. 
Their soldiers were to crush France with as little injury to them- 
selves as possible, and to exact a stern retribution for every injury 
that was inflicted either on their Fatherland or on themselves. If 
our generals at the beginning of the war in South Africa had issued 
orders similar to those of the German staff and kept to them with- 
out hesitation day by day, not only would our own folk have been 
spared many a sorrow and much pecuniary loss, but not a voice 
would have been raised throughout the length and breadth of the 
nation of well-educated German soldiers in censure of our 
warriors. They know what “ attrition” means just as well as did 
Generals Grant and Sherman. 

But our Government of rhetoricians and abstractions, the 
children of chicanery and intrigue, facing both ways, thinking 
“by words not deeds” to prove the right, whose manhood has 
been spentin pandering to the “ yea and no of popular ignorance,” 
cannot command the confidence of either foreigners or of its own 
people, and our Parliamentary Opposition feeds and cherishes 
the animosity of our foreign traducers. Hence the blunders of 
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both Tories and Whigs, when martial or other interests demand- 
ing ample knowledge and iron will and reeking swords are at 
stake. 

The Germans in 1870-71 cared only for Germans; they knew 
the laws of war, these they enforced with desperate and ruthless 
vigour. , They cared not for the voice of Europe ; they spurned 
the teachings of charity ; every person and everything that inter- 
fered with the progress of their victorious armies—soldiers and 
civilians, old men and women and children, the triumphs of art 
and the. marts of industry were involved in one common and 
appalling doom. Thus it was that a war which might have lasted 
years and bled Germany to death was over in six months, The 
starvation and bombardment of Paris were the climax -of the 
completest triumph of the Genius of War in his most awful form, 
with “eye that scorches all it glares upon” and “blood red 
tresses deepening in the sun.” 

The capitulation of the most tremendous fortress that ever was 
invested and the utter despair of the citizens of the brightest and 
gayests of capitals were the heralds of the power and glory of the 
restored German Empire. 

Whilst on January 18, that day so full of memories for Prussia, 
distress and internal strife reigned in Paris, the Unity of the 
German nation under the Emperor William was solemnly pro-. 
claimed in the Palace of Versailles.* 

I conclude this article by quoting the Army Order by which 
his Majesty the Emperor and King announced this auspicious. 
event to his soldiers, and I would venture to apply it word 
for word to the present war, substituting only for the word 
“Germany” the more mighty and fateful words “ British 
Empire !” 

Your bravery and steadfastness in this war, for which I have repeatedly 
expressed to you my deepest acknowledgments, have hastened the internal 
union of Germany, a result which you have achieved by the sacrifice of your 
blood and your life. Be ever mindful that the feeling of honour, true com- 
radeship, bravery, and discipline make an army great and victorious. Main- 
tain this feeling, and the Fatherland will always, like to-day, regard you with 
pride, and you will be its mighty arm. 

Thus spoke the Grandfather of the present German Emperor. 

If the honour of the German army stood thus high after all the 
stern and trying incidents which we have been compelled to 
detail, the honour of the British army is at least as untarnished. 
“Adversity doth best discover virtue,” and its virtue hath shone 
forth radiantly in Africa. 


* German Official Account, ii. 374. 
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The fact that the French irregulars had no cavalry made the 
duties of the German line of communication troops infinitely less 
trying than were those of our men in South Africa: a few thousand 
mounted infantry hovering about the railway lines between Paris 
and Amiens, or Paris and Le Mans, would have bewildered 
and enraged them beyond description. The British have had 
much more aggravated temptations to merciless rigour, and yet, 
relatively speaking, they have been models of mercy. The oldest 
regular army in Europe is still its most chivalrous. There is no 
stain upon the antique escutcheon of St. George “ yclad in mightie 
armes and silver shielde.” The presiding genius of the British 
Empire is now as it was in Spenser's age, “A mirour of grace 
and majestie divine.” 

Whatever the faults and follies of the charlatans of the Party 
machines, and the stereotyped impotence of personified red tape, 
the rank and file of our army at the beginning of a new century 
and a new reign, with hardened courage and noble self-restraint 
and all the adventurous spirit of youth, are about to start on anew 


and brighter career. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century they were the pro- 
tectors of the United Kingdom, henceforth they will be the 
guardians of a United Empire : 


“Quod felix faustumque sit.” 


T. MILLER MAGUIRE. 
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JAMES SPEDDING 


IN the additional collection of Edward Fitzgerald’s letters recently 
published I found that he had done me the honour of proposing 
that I should write something about his friend James Spedding. 
I was prevented, I hope by modesty, from attempting the task. 
My modesty, perhaps, has diminished, and my acquaintance with 
Spedding’s work has increased. I shall venture in any case to 
say something of a man who seems to me to represent a rare and 
excellent literary type. People who complain of the excessive 
hurry and excitement of modern life should admire a man who 
could be so superior to its special temptations; who could 
labour persistently ‘ without haste and without rest ” to turn out 
a thoroughly solid and satisfactory piece of work, accept the 
comparatively humble position of a commentator, and never 
court popularity by showy and paradoxical rhetoric. I will not 
venture to say whether the virtue necessarily implied is really less. 
common than it was. Spedding was certainly one of the men 
who have raised the standard of historical research. Nobody 
gave a better example of those methods of patient inquiry and 
thorough investigation of every possible source of knowledge 
which embody the leading principle, and govern the practice of 
the best modern historians. The flesh of ordinary readers some- 
times resents the consequences. We are in danger of being 
overwhelmed by the vast masses of raw material which have 
been unearthed, and are almost beyond human powers of assimi- 
lation, We begin to think that it might be as well if something 
could be forgotten. Any such complaint, however, is manifestly 
heretical, and I dare not insist upon the topic. Spedding pur- 
sued what we must admit to be the right method, and in doing 
so he displayed most interesting qualities both of mind and 
character. One may wish that some fuller personal records had 
been preserved, but he would have been the last man to desire 
that any one should do for him what he did for Bacon. His life 
offered hardly any incidents, and a few letters and incidental 
references from eminent contemporaries must serve to give an 
impression of his personal charm. 

The few facts recorded, however, are significant enough of a 
marked idosyncrasy. He was the son of a Cumberland squire, 
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and entcred Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1827. That famous 
college was then even fuller than usual of young men of promise. 
i read lately in some memoir a complaint of the torpid state of 
the Cambridge intellect in those days. A youth, it was suggested, 
could not be expected to learn much in so stationary or re- 
actionary a place. I will not stop to point out that even the 
authorities were decidedly waking up; but, at any rate, there has 
hardly been a time when an intelligent youth could find more 
intellectual comradeship among his contemporaries. Under- 
graduate traditions are naturally brief ; but the memory was still 
fresh of debates at the Union where Macaulay and Bulwer and 
Praed, and the hopes of the “ philosophical Radicals,” Charles 
Austin and Charles Buller, were showing how the world could be 
put right. The elder among them were entering a wider arena 
with a success which might justify the belief that the Union 
debating society was a great nursery for statesmen. F. D. 
Maurice and John Sterling had also been Union orators, and had 
been more important as founders of that esoteric society known 
as “the Apostles” to the outside world. Young men who had 
not the honour of membership spoke of it with mysterious awe. 
it long retained (perhaps it still retains) its character. Henry 
Sidgwick, one of the most brilliant and most attractive of later 
members, has left it on record that he owed more to the intellec- 
tual influences to which he was there subject than to any other 
stimulus. . If its annals have been preserved, and should ever be 
published, we should know how great has been its influence upon 
the rising intelligence of the most distinguished Cambridge men 
of later days. To most of us it is, of course, interesting from the 
famous passage inIn Memoriam. It was there that Arthur Hallam 
displayed an ability which, if Tennyson’s judgment was not too 
partial, was unsurpassed in his generation. “The Apostles”’ dis- 
cussed all topics from Shelley’s poetry or the Reform Bill to the 
origin of evil and the personality of the Deity. Among them, or 
in the outer circle in contact with them, were many men of 
remarkable power, though the verdict of their comrades was not 
always confirmed by public success. Clever lads, I believe, are 
excellent judges of their contemporaries, but accident or some 
unnoticed infirmity of mind or character often frustrates very 
plausible anticipations. Among the set was Venables, for 
example, whose singular literary ability was only turned to 
account at the parliamentary bar or in anonymous journalism, 
and Brookfield, now remembered chiefly by Tennyson’s reference 
to “old Brooks”—the “most amusing man,’ says W.. H. 
Thompson, “whom I ever met or shall meet”—who could keep 
a whole party lying on the floor in unrestrainable laughter at.his 
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extemporised comic dialogues. A clerical career was not spe- 
cially adapted for the display of that particular talent. Thompson 
himself—though still respected by students of Plato—is chiefly 
known to the outside world by the famous saying about the 
infallibility of the young. J. M. Kemble, another light of the 
time, devoted himself to do good work as an Anglo-Saxon scholar 
instead of fulfilling Tennyson’s prophecy that he would be “a 
latter-day Luther and a soldier-priest.”. Monckton Milnes made 
himself beloved by his genuine social qualities—as president, in 
Carlyle’s phrase, of the heaven and hell amalgamation society— 
but did not add a great name to the long roll of Cambridge poets. 
Other Trinity men achieved fame, but by unexpected paths. Among 
them was Thackeray, for a brief part of the time, and Kinglake, 
one of the most exquisite writers of English prose ; and Edward 
Fitzgerald, whowas to give such singular illustration of the slowness 
with which recognition may come to the most indisputable genius. 

Among such men, and others might be added, Spedding was 
conspicuous. “He was the Pope among us young men,” said 
Tennyson, “the wisest man I know.” The retrospect might 
tend to support a theory to which for certain reasons I should 
be afraid to profess adherence. It would be too rash to main- 
tain that a young man who neglects the regular course of study 
shows more hopeful symptoms than his companion who is more 
amenable to discipline. Yet I may perhaps draw the milder 
inference that these young gentlemen did not over-estimate the 
value of academical distinctions. The career of Sir W. Moles- 
worth, who was another contemporary, was cut short by a duel 
with his college tutor. Though others did not come into direct 
collision with academic authority, they appear to have contem- 
plated it with serene indifference. The typical Cambridge man 
of those days resolved to win a fellowship and to make it a 
stepping-stone to an outside profession. Senior wranglers 
blossomed into judges, and first-class men in classics became 
bishops. The respectable don, who hoped that his pupils would 
win dignities to add lustre to the college roll of worthies, must 
have shrugged his shoulders at the sight of such men as Tenny- 
son and Fitzgerald and Spedding devoting themselves appar- 
ently to a life of loafing. Fitzgerald long afterwards describes 
a meeting of the three in Cumberland in 1835. Spedding’s 
father was a wise man, he says, who mounted his cob after 
breakfast and rode off to look after his farm. He had “seen 
enough of poets not to like them or their trade,” and thought 
that his boy “Jem” “might have done valuable service in the 
world instead of giving himself up to such dreamers.” However, 
he judiciously let the young man go his own way and sit up with 
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Tennyson, conning over the poems which were to ‘make up the 
famous volume of 1842. It is not easy to think of a more 
interesting meeting now that we know what were to be the 
achievements of the two poets. Tennyson’s genius was already 
perceived by his intimates, but no one could have foretold the 
fame which came so late and by a kind of accident to Fitz- 
gerald ; and Spedding’s career would have seemed equally uncer- 
tain. A curious accident gave him an opening to a more active 
career. Henry Taylor had just published his “ Philip van Arte- 
velde.” Inthe notes he quoted a passage from an anonymous 
pamphlet described as the “ substance of a speech against Political 
Unions, delivered in a debating society at the University of Cam- 
bridge.” “Political Unions” are denounced with remarkable 
energy. The writer is anticipating much that has been said in 
later years against the evil results of associations which sink the 
individual in the mass. He fears lest the liberty and responsi- 
bility which alone can make men good and great “should be 
merged and melted down and mingled up into that great mass of 
ordered and digested opinion” in which consists the strength of 
“these much-boasted political combinations.” He declares that 
for centuries of such glory, wealth, and independence as these 
Unions could produce, he would not “barter one hour of that 
domestic comfort, domestic freedom, household strength, and 
household virtue with which it is our boast to be blest above 
other nations, and which all come of the sacred inheritance of 
individual freedom, the free thought of the free soul, for which 
the worst of occasional convulsions and calamities are not too 
dear a price to pay.” Tennyson, whether independently or not, 
was simply versifying Spedding’s prose in the familiar declaration 
that 
Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime, 
And individual freedom mute; 


Tho’ Power should make from land to land 
The name of Britain trebly great— 
Tho’ every channel of the State 

Should almost choke with golden sand, 


he would, to put it briefly, pay a visit to the south of Europe. 
Taylor remarks that it was strange that such a speech should 
have been delivered in a debating club and have made no im- 
pression as a pamphlet. “A brilliant parliamentary reputation 
might be built upon the tithe of the merit.” Spedding says at 
this time * that he had “a decent excuse for writing to Philip 
van Artevelde,” and doubless refers to this incident which led to 
* Life of Tennyson, i, 230. 
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a life-long friendship with a man after his own heart. In those 
days the blessings of the competitive system were unknown. 
Taylor had been appointed to a post in the Colonial Office 
because he had written some striking articles in the Quarterly 
Review and elsewhere. He now offered to Spedding a temporary 
place in the office at £150 a year. Spedding accepted, feeling 
that after all a life without settled occupation had its dangers, 
and laboured for six years, establishing a reputation for admirable 
business capacity. His superiors expressed the highest opinion, 
but somehow or other when his task was finished they did not 
offer him the permanent appointment, which he would gladly 
have accepted. Six years afterwards they requested him to 
come back to a place of £2000 a year, but Spedding had 
already plunged into Bacon on his retirement, and in spite of 
all entreaties refused to give up his self-imposed duty. He 
afterwards accepted a position or two for very brief periods ; 
but for over thirty years, from 1841 to 1874, he gave his whole 
strength to writing the life and editing the works of Bacon. It 
is difficult to recall any other man of letters who has pursued a 
single aim with equal devotion for so long a period till Professor 
Gardiner—in whom we have just lost a like-minded devotee of 
research—performed a similar feat. But only twenty-four years 
elapsed between the day when Gibbon heard the bare-footed 
friars singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter and the publica- 
tion of the last volume of the work which then first “ started 
into his mind.” Postponing any consideration of the question 
whether in Spedding’s case the result was worth the labour, 
there can be little doubt of the wisdom of Spedding’s choice as 
regards his own happiness. One cannot imagine a happier fate 
for an author than that of being told off to a great task which is 
exactly fitted to his powers, occupies his whole mind, and enables 
him to stand aside from all the fidgety turmoil which besets 
men distracted between various ambitions. No doubt the work 
would have been anything but fascinating to a man of different 
temperament. “The Life of Bacon was,” said Carlyle, “the 
largest and faithfullest bit of navvy work I have met with in this 
generation.” Carlyle’s explosions of wrath and disgust when 
doing “navvy work” for Cromwell and Frederick must have 
qualified him to appreciate Spedding’s marvellous imperturba- 
bility. But tothe man properly endowed there is something even 
soothing in the process of grubbing in old libraries, comparing 
half a dozen manuscript versions of some insignificant document, 
slowly seeking out, weighing, and sifting evidence, and developing 
an instinct which enables you—so it would seem—to recog- 
nise the smallest touch of your hero’s hand and understand his 
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character better than he understood it himself. Spedding had 
neither the irritability, which provoked Carlyle’s explosions of wrath 
under such labours, nor the vanity which would suggest that it was 
unworthy of him, Fitzgerald at an early period declares that 
Spedding is‘wasting his life. To Spedding himself no such thought 
seems to have occurred. He-calmly accepted. the consequences 
of his choice. He was content to be a man of onetopic. He 
professed with humorous exaggeration that he was absolutely 
ignorant of other subjects—except of Miss Austen’s novels and of 
Shakespeare—if indeed, as he held, Shakespeare be a different 
subject. He knew nothing but Bacon and his necessary sur- 
roundings, though he knew Bacon more thoroughly than Boswell 
knew Johnson, or than Lockhart knew Scott. Writing to one of 
the earlier believers in the identity of Shakespeare and Bacon, he 
incidentally indicates the nature of his procedure. When he 
began the task of collecting manuscripts with printed copies, he 
says, he could 


scarcely distinguish one hand from‘another, and it was some time before I 
could discover which was Bacon’s own. But after a little of the close atten- 
tion which collecting and copying involves, I began to feel as though I could 
know it through all its varieties, from the stateliest Italian to the most sprawl- 
ing black-letter, and could almost swear to a semi-colon. . . . Now it is the 
same with a man’s manner of expressing himself. The unconscious gestures 
of style, scarcely discernible at first, are scarcely mistakable after. 


A critic who has acquired this new power of instinctive appre- 
ciation may still make erroneous judgments, but, even if erroneous, 
they will be illuminative. 

The quality which is so marked in his writings impressed his 
friends throughout. On hearing of his death Fitzgerald said, 
like Tennyson, “He was the wisest man I have known. Not 
the less so,” he adds, “for plenty of the boy in him; a great 
sense of humour ; a Socrates in life and in death, which he faced 
with all serenity so long as consciousness lasted.” In earlier days 
Fitzgerald had made fun of one outward symbol of this cha- 
racteristic wisdom. He says of a portrait of Spedding: “ Not 
swords, nor cannons, nor all the bulls of Bashan: butting at it 
could, I feel sure, discompose that venerable forehead. No 
wonder that no hair can grow at such an altitude; no wonder 
his view of Bacon’s virtue is so’rarified that the common con- 
sciences of men cannot endure it.” English sailors hailed the 
forehead in the Channel, he declared, when Spedding was on his 
voyage to America, “ mistaking it for Beachy Head.” When 
regretting that Spedding had not edited Shakespeare instead of 
Bacon, he observes that one advantage would have been that the 
same frontispiece portrait would have served for author and 
editor, It is, I fancy, rather doubtful whether Shakespeare’s 
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forehead does not owe something to the artist’s preconceived 
ideal. Spedding’s, perhaps, owed a little of its elevation to the 
baldness of which Fitzgerald speaks. Anyhow, it certainly 
appeared to be a most fitting dome, under which a large brain, 
never over-excited by passion or prejudice, might slowly assimi- 
late all the materials for judgment and gradually elaborate the 
exhaustive conclusions. Fitzgerald could take for granted in 
writing to a common friend that if Spedding’s forehead was 
imposing, its proprietor was absolutely free from any conscious- 
ness of the advantage. He might, like Thurlow, look wiser than 
any man could really be, but he never affected to be wiser than 
he was. No man could be further from pretending to knowledge 
which he did not possess, or to any authority except that of the 
arguments which he might be stating. His sense of humour, 
though generally latent in his writing, was an effective safeguard 
against any over-estimate of himself. When some one was 
speaking of the penalties and rewards of a future life, Spedding 
put the difficulty, “ But what is to become of us ?” assuming as 
obvious that he was one of the “us,” fitted neither for heaven nor 
for hell. He looked upon himself with perfect impartiality, more 
conspicuous than that with which he endeavoured to judge 
Bacon. He had a temptation to judge his hero too favourably, 
but never to think too favourably of himself. Taylor says that 
when for a short space the labour had overpowered the interest 
in his work, he attributed it to a decay of his intellect, and talked 
of the supposed failure with perfect equanimity and cheerfulness, 
He revived after a little rest, and continued his task to the end 
without the least stimulus of personal ambition. His friends, 
too, were aware that if he never lost his self-control it was not 
from coldnéss of feeling. ‘ Underlying a somewhat melancholy 
composure and aspect, there were depths of tenderness known 
only to those who knew his whole nature and his unveiled life.” 
It is no wonder that a man so quiet and simple, so incapable of 
the slightest pretentiousness, so unimpassioned and yet so 
warm-hearted, should win the affections of his most eminent 
contemporaries. No family, as Taylor was accustomed to say, 
should be without a Bible, a Shakespeare, and a James Spedding. 
The last incident of his life was characteristic. He was run over 
by a cab with fatal results, and his latest anxiety was to make it 
clear that the accident was due to his deafness and not to any 
fault of the cabman. 

Fitzgerald wished that Spedding had devoted his life to Shake- 
speare instead of Bacon. I hardly share the regret, for it is 
tolerably certain that Shakespeare will be in no want of editors, 
whereas it is doubtful whether Bacon would ever have been so 
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thoroughly edited had it not been for Spedding. Nor{can I 
regret that Spedding accepted a task which provided him with 
congenial and delightful labour for so many years. If one is 
tempted to doubt whether the performance of such a service for 
a single writer, however eminent, can deserve the devotion of a 
lifetime, the doubt is still, I think, mistaken. For, in the first 
place, we must admit that the demand for such work is impera- 
tive. As literature, like science, becomes more specialised, we 
have to approve of exclusive devotions. When a man spenta 
lifetime upon studying the anatomy of the common house-fly, 
men of science applauded. A man who has studied any bit of 
history so thoroughly as to have established some solid ground- 
work of fact has at least done something. He has really enlarged 
the borders of knowledge. If he is too ambitious or philosophical 
for such work, he will probably produce nothing but rash gene- 
ralisations, which have to be swept away by his successor. But, 
besides this, I think that such a book as Spedding’s has a value 
beyond the mere contribution to our knowledge of fact. The 
Life of Bacon is not easy reading in the same sense as some of 
the famous biographies. The plan of giving all the materials as 
well as the story which is founded upon them presupposes a 
rather vigorous appetite in the reader. The Bacon is much 
longer than Carlyle’s Cromwell, and has not the brilliant editorial 
interludes which relieve readers worried by Cromwell’s own 
amazingly inarticulate modes of expressing himself. Yet if one 
is prepared to make a certain effort, there are few books from 
which I can derive more satisfaction ; due partly, perhaps, to 
my self-applause at having assimilated such solid mental food ; 
partly, and I hope chiefly, to the attractiveness of Spedding’s 
own peculiar intellectual quality—to the subtlety of his percep- 
tion, as well as to the patience of his investigation—and to 
the singular interest of Bacon himself. I do not presume to say 
that I have formed any estimate worth mentioning of Bacon’s 
character, for one rather feels that it is presumptuous to form any 
opinion differing from that of so thorough a student. Neither 
can I accept Spedding’s view, much as I am impressed by his 
power and his intention, at least, of impartiality. But I do feel, 
and that is quite enough to explain the interest excited, that I 
have been in company with a man of singular sagacity, who has 
been investigating with unwearied zeal one of the most interesting 
psychological problems that have ever been presented by the 
career of a first-rate man of genius. 

It is not, however, of the Life, but the early book, called Even- 
ings with a Reviewer, which is to me especially attractive. My 
taste may be peculiar, but for me it has a special charm, which I 
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can best describe by saying that I can always take it as a kind of 
anodyne. It is admirably adapted for the hour before bedtime 
after a troublesome day’s work. The judicial frame of mind, the 
calm, slow pondering upon evidence, the careful adjustment of 
the moral judgments, of which one catches the contagion, have 
a soothing influence. One feels oneself to be in an edifying 
frame of mind, and the problems are interesting enough to keep 
one’s thoughts gently simmering without over excitement. I not 
only do not make up my mind, but I desire not to make it up ; 
that would be to lose the pleasure of the process, and I am glad 
to believe that I shall never come to any definite result. There 
is not, as in the Life, a superfluity of documents to be studied, 
and Spedding’s fervour, though carefully subordinated to the 
argument, is always pleasant. One rather resents, as a rule, the 
“whitewashing” process which deprives one of a favourite villain ; 
it would be unpleasant to have to learn that Richard III. was a 
model uncle, and, personally, I like Mary all the better when I 
give her credit for blowing up Darnley; but even if not con- 
vinced that Bacon was a saint, one is convinced that he must 
have had some singular qualities to attract an adoration at once 
so warm and so candid. Spedding has not a touch of the irrita- 
bility which suggests a bad case. The hero-worship isso genuine 
that the less we believe in the hero, the more we are interested in 
the hallucination of the worshipper. 

Spedding’s belief in his hero survived the prolonged investiga- 
tions undertaken for the Life, but the fervour is more obvious in 
the Evenings. He wrote a sonnet upon Bacon in order to utter, 
as he wrote to Taylor, a strong emotion which continued to 
beset him. It was roused whenever he considered “ what kind 
of creatures they were who so complacently took it for granted 
that they were superior to Bacon”—being, as he believed, “the 
beggarliest souls that have been gifted with the faculty of expres- 
sing themselves.” If he were divinely commissioned to let them 
see Bacon as he was, and themselves as they were, the contempla- 
tion of the two for half an hour would at last leave them speech- 
less, It is not made clear whether Macaulay was one of these 
beggarly souls or only their prophet. In any case it was 
Macaulay’s famous article upon Bacon which provoked the 
Evenings with a Reviewer. The article appeared in 1837, and 
Spedding wrote his comment some ten years later. It was 
privately printed, and Macaulay does not appear even to have 
known of its existence. What he would have said in reply isa 
Curious question. Opponents generally appeared to him to be 
too obviously stupid to deserve an answer. A controversy 
between two men so curiously contrasted in their strength and 
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weakness would have been delightful to lookers-on.- Macaulay s 
admirers had read the Bacon with special enthusiasm. Jeffrey told 
the editor who had succeeded him that it was “altogether magnifi- 
cent et prope divinum. | have read it,” he declared, “not only with 
delight but with emotion, with bobbings of the heart and tears in 
the eyes.” Bulwer, while criticising some parts, declared that 
Macaulay’s genius was “of a prodigious and gigantic character, 
He is formed to be the man of his age.” Readers of this age will 
probably agree that the article, though it shows Macaulay’s 
amazing vigour, shows also his very weakest side. I do not 
speak of errors in point of fact. Spedding undeniably exposed 
some downright mistakes and reckless exaggerations. The article 
was written during Macaulay’s stay in India, when he had little 
chance of consulting books and irusted to the contents of the 
edition which he was reviewing or to his portentous memory. 
The period was not that upon which he was strongest, and, vast 
as was his general knowledge, he was not comparable to Spedding 
in familiarity with the minutest details of Bacon’s surroundings. 
Spedding was able to show conclusively that Macaulay’s self- 
confidence had often led him to go beyond the evidence, to make 
sweeping assertions which demonstrably require qualification, and 
to misinterpret some transactions from simple ignorance of the 
documents not generally accessible. So much might be antici- 
pated, and one might still guess that a victory in many points of 
detail might be won without materially affecting the broad 
obvious inferences which Macaulay put with his usual power of 
hard hitting. Perhaps the reader is generally inclined to say that 
Macaulay overlooked some extenuating circumstances in Bacon’s 
behaviour to Essex ; but the undeniable fact that Bacon helped 
to bring a benefactor to the scaffold and to misrepresent the case 
in the official narrative is a sufficient proof of baseness’ and 
treachery. That, in fact, is the view of the common sense to 
which Macaulay always tacitly appealed, and which gives him 
an immense advantage. We all like to be flattered for our 
superiority to the sophistry of refined casuists, and to’feel that our 
coarse judgment really implies a sturdy morality. | 

Writers, indeed, who are altogether above the rough and ready 
mode of popular judgment, such as Dean Church and Dr. Abbott, 
and even Professor Gardiner though more favourable, have refused 
to accept Spedding’s apology for his hero. When everything has 
been said, the story of Bacon’s career somehow leaves an undeni- 
ably painful impression. But for all that I prefer my Spedding. 
Even if I took Macaulay to have in some respects a better case, I 
should still think that Spedding’s mode of treatment is incom- 
parably more instructive and interesting. The Bacon essay is the 
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worst instance. of Macaulay’s special weakness. He ‘likes to 
accept the vulgar estimate: which makes a man a heap of 
paradoxes or-asserts in a common formula that there are two men 
in one person—a saint and a sinner, a fool and a Solomon. 
That is the first impression which a remarkable man often makes 
upon one. He is often remarkable just because he represents an. 
unusual combination of qualities ; and by insisting upon each 
separately they may be made to look inconsistent. But nobody 
can be really a contradiction, The apparent contrast states the 
problem which it is the function of the good analyser to solve. 
Pope gave the pith of Macaulay’s essay in the inevitable, “ wisest, 
brightest, meanest of mankind,” but even Pope points out that 
all such contrasts can be explained when you have the right clue. 


' Search then the ruling passion; there alone 
The wild are constant and the cunning known. 


Macaulay never thinks that there is anything to explain; he can 
gain piquancy by making the contrast as violent and glaring as 
possible, and invites us to believe in a kind of moral centaur. 
“The difference between the soaring angel and the creeping 
snake,” he says (referring to a comparison of Bacon’s), “ was but 
a type of the difference between Bacon the Philosopher and 
Bacon the Attorney-General—Bacon seeking for the truth and 
Bacon seeking for the seals.” To have such a judgment thrust 
upon one as obviously true, and with each member of the com- 
parison exaggerated as much as possible, is asking one to accept 
the formula credo quid absurdum. The effect is to set aside as 
irrevelant the whole of the really interesting part of the Bacon 
problem. It may be that Spedding’s mode of solving the difficulty 
is wrong, but at least it recognises that there is need for solution. 
Bacon was one man and not two, and not the less consistent 
because he had an amazingly comprehensive intellect and com- 
plex sensibilities. To show that the philosophic and the states- 
manlike qualities represent two aspects of the same person and 
not two contradictory sets of attributes is Spedding’s ambition ; 
and if his view still leaves room for a more successful analysis, it 
will be long before we can expect a thoroughly satisfactory 
solution. 

One condition of success would be the writer’s power of keep- 
ing his moral sense in its proper place. He should remember that 
he is not to be a judge to settle how many years of. purgatory 
Bacon deserved, but a dispassionate scientific observer, discover- 
ing first of all what manner of man he was. When Boswell was 
palliating the behaviour of Lady Diana Beauclerk, Johnson came 
down upon him: “ My dear Sir, never accustom your mind to 
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mingle virtue and vice; the woman’s a , and there’s an end 
of it.” If Boswell was confusing his moral judgment, that was a 
fair rebuke ; but if he was simply recognising the fact that virtue 
and vice are in fact mingled, and that the breach of a law implies 
infinitely varying shades of criminality, he was surely quite right. 
“T never yet met with a very honest man,” says Spedding, “ who 
could be really just to a man charged with dishonesty.” The 
honest man is so shocked by the thought of apologising for dis- 
honesty that he overlooks the previous question whether the 
accused be really guilty. Then an attempt to find excuses sug- 
gests to him an attempt to raise doubts as to the moral law itself. 
The moral rule, no doubt, should be absolute; no excuses must 
be admitted, and to say that every breach is sinful is taken to mean 
that all breaches are equally sinful. The argument about the 
moral standard of the time is dangerous. You don’t excuse a 
thief, says Macaulay, because there are 50,000 thieves in London. 
Why excuse Bacon’s servility because he was only one of a crowd 
of servile courtiers ? That may explain how he came to be bad, 
but does not alter the fact that he was bad. Then it is edifying 
to hold that the great moral truths were recognised in all ages; 
to say that every action is black or white, good or bad; and that 
we will admit no paltering with the rule. People have condemned 
bribery in all ages. Bacon certainly knew it to be wrong, and is 
therefore to be damned. Yet, as Spedding points out, “moral 
discoveries never pass suddenly from darkness to full daylight. 
We have always a dawn during which the true shape and aspect 
of the moral question is seen darkly.” Men accept a general 
principle, but they have not learnt to apply it. A judge ought not 
to bribe, but he was allowed to take presents. A special case 
reveals that one practice leads to the other, and then the offender 
is not only condemned for doing wrong, but for doing what has 
always known to be wrong. Macaulay himself incidentally 
declared that an English lawyer with a wig on his head and a band 
round his neck would bully and sophisticate and do for a guinea 
what, without these appendages, he would not do for an empire. 
Such things, he added, are done daily by “many wise and virtuous 
men.” Spedding does not accept this rather audacious assertion, 
but he points out that when he was himself writing nobody was 
really ashamed of bribery at an election. In the last fifty years 
the moral standard has, perhaps, improved a little in this parti- 
cular case. Our fathers admitted the abstract principles which 
show bribery to be wrong; but it had not occurred to them 
to draw the inference. 

Now, your moralist may be right to say, “ You ought to have 
known,” or “ You did know implicitly,” and to declare that the 
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frequency. of the offence is no excuse. But those are precisely 
the points which the historical inquirer has to take into account. 
His problem is to infer character from conduct, to get as tenable 
and clear a.picture as he can of Bacon’s personality from the 
ascertained facts of hiscareer. The moralist says “this act broke 
the law and that did not,” and becomes impatient if you go 
any further. But the historian must distinguish. The motives 
which lead a man to a given offence are infinitely various, and to 
discover them even roughly requires most delicate and difficult 
analysis, The inference drawn from a given act varies widely 
according to the standard of the time, and it is essential to admit 
and understand the fact. When we have got an exhaustive 
theory of the man’s character, can tell exactly why under given 
circumstances he acted in a particular way, it will be time enough 
to bring our moral sense into play. We cannot judge of him till we 
judge of him as a whole, see how certain qualities were in defect 
or excess, and how faults in one direction may be compensated 
by excellence in another. It is difficult to do this in the simplest 
case, and with so singularly complex a nature as Bacon’s the 
difficulty isenormous. It is because Spedding tried to solve it 
with immense industry and sagacity, and always tried at least to 
interpret the particular conduct in conformity with his general 
view of the character that his discussion is so interesting. He 
may be a bit of a whitewasher, but at least he is the best of the 
whitewashers. 

Spedding proves one fact at least. Bacon ceases to be an in- 
comprehensible mixture of two persons. He is not a pair of 
Siamese twins, a greedy and servile courtier linked to a profound 
philosopher. He desired power, and was not insensible to 
splendour, and by taking these propensities separately it is easy to 
make him look both mean and selfish. A moralist can always 
condemn ambition as selfishness ; or, on the other hand, it is 
easy to make it look like public spirit. Condemn “ambition” 
and you condemn pretty nearly every man who has achieved 
great aims in the field either of action or of thought. Bacon’s 
ambition was no doubt enormous. He intended to revolutionise 
the thought of his time ; to carry out his scheme in that direction 
it was necessary to gain influence with the great men, and that 
influence was to be exerted in the promotion of wide systems of 
policy. To doubt the sincerity of his aspirations is impossible. 
Besides his zeal for science, he had reflected profoundly upon the 
great political issues, On all manner of subjects, on the relation 
of Church and State, or of the Crown and the House of Commons, 
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country, on the reform of the laws, he had undoubtedly thought 
most acutely, and he has given most intelligent expositions of his 
views. Some of his conclusions were opposed to those which 
are generally favoured by modern Liberals and may, therefore, be 
represented as servile. Inany case, however, they represent the 
genuine thought of a singularly powerful and capacious intellect. 
It is plain, in short, that he did not drop the philosopher when he 
became the Chancellor, but that he devoted time and thought to the 
effort—hopeless enough, no doubt—to conciliate the politics of 
his day with philosophy. So much, I think, Spedding demon- 
strates, though it does not follow that he disposes as satisfactorily 
as he fancies’of the'charges of meanness and comparative cold- 
heartedness. What does follow is, that the weakness becomes 
incomparably more interesting. It is the weakness not of: a 
simply servile courtier, but of a gigantic intellect allied to a com- 
paratively cold and feeble moral nature. Bacon is, in that sense, 
as interesting as Hamlet. He has undertaken too vast a task ; he 
is in a position which puts.a greater strain than he can bear upon 
his higher motives. He means at first to use great statesmen for 
worthy purposes, and by degrees becomes their tool. He is 
alway pathetically lamenting over the drudgery which distracts 
him from the lofty ends of his youth, and yet he can never make 
up his mind ‘to break his fetters. He is never quite demoralised, 
and even after his fall makes a desperate and pathetic effort to 
achieve something worthy of his powers; but he had been in- 
sensibly dragged into degrading compliances, and he left ‘only 
fragmentary results from the great designs of his earlier days. It 
is this intricate blending of the higher and lower elements, the 
slow deterioration and step by step enthralment to trying circum- 
stances which gives the study of Bacon’s character an interest in 
its way unrivalled. Perhaps thirty years was a rather long time 
to give to its elucidation ; but though there are many heroes who 
excite more enthusiasm, I doubt whether any one can be men- 
tioned who suggests more curious and interesting reflections. 
Spedding, it is true, would not admit the deterioration of which 
I have spoken. In the Evenings with the Reviewers the two parties 
to the discussion take up the successive periods of Bacon’s life, 
and at the end of each “B.,” who represents Speddiny, challenges 
“A,,” the impartial: hearer, to say where Bacon went wrong. 
“A.” has always to confess—until he reaches the errors which 
Bacon himself admitted—that he cannot put his finger on any 
clear fault. The reader is not always as easily convinced, but the 
impression made is itself characteristic. Among Bacon’s gifts 
one seems'to have been an extraordinary power of self-justifica- 
tion. One feels that if he went wrong he would always make out 
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a case which might very well satisfy his own conscience. When 
he wrote an apology, as one of his best critics admits, it is hard 
to find any inaccuracy in his statement of facts; and yet he 
manages to give on the whole an erroneous impression. Every- 
body feels, as I have said, that his behaviour to Essex was some- 
how mean; but it is curiously difficult to point out precisely 
where he ought to have acted differently. Essex had made him 
a generous present, but it was a return for very valuable services ; 
and to take such a payment does not bind a man to follow his 
patron into evil courses, Bacon, in fact, had no sort of concern 
in Essex’s rising, and must have condemned it from his heart. 
The rising, moreover, was a most serious crime, and however 
desperate it turned out to be, the hopelessness was not obvious 
at the time.. The prosecution which followed was obviously 
inevitable. On what ground could Bacon, as a servant of the 
Crown, refuse to discharge his duty in the trial? Would Essex 
have been any better if he had been left to hostile advocates ? 
Bacon, it is true, helped the prosecution by pointing out clearly 
the issue which had become confused. Was he not bound to 
make things clear ? Then after Essex’s death Bacon was employed 
to draw up the Government statement of the case. Such a state- 
ment was clearly desirable,’and if Bacon did not misrepresent the 
facts what is there to blame ? There, again, we have the problem 
how far the case is misrepresented, and, if so, how far the fault 
was Bacon’s, and how far that of the councillors, who, as we know, 
edited his draft. Somehow or other Bacon’s position becomes 
painful to admirers, but it is not simply that he is a traitor and a 
sneak, but that when a most difficult conflict of duties arises he 
takes one view, and the view, of course, which happens to be for 
his own personal interest. Rough common sense takes that last 
consideration to be conclusive. Yet a course otherwise right 
does not become wrong because it is also profitable. We are 
surely bound to answer Spedding’s challenge, and to point out the 
precise step at which the path pursued by Bacon deviates from 
that prescribed by duty. 

To do that is not easy, but the difficulty in Spedding’s position 
tuns through the whole book. He hasalways to be on the defen- 
sive. At each point he can make out a very plausible case. But 
one becomes suspicious of a hero who is always in need of such 
apologies. We cannot quite believe in the strange felicity which 
made the line of duty always coincide with the line prescribed by 
lower considerations. We should be pleased if, now and then, 
Bacon required to be defended for an excess of independence 
instead of always erring in the opposite direction. Spedding may 
convince us that the vulgar explanation is entirely unjust ; that 
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Bacon’s sins were simply the weak side of a character which, if not 
exposed to his temptations, might have shown itself as altogether 
admirable ; but certainly we do not get rid of the conviction that, 
as things were, Bacon became very far from admirable. If fate 
had placed him in the position which he often professed to desire, 
and allowed him to be a quiet student at Cambridge, or if James I. 
had been a really great ruler instead of a weak and tyrannical 
pedant, we should only have seen his finer nature and heard 
nothing but eulogy. Unluckily he was just in the position to 
bring out or even to aggravate his infirmities. That, as it seems 
to me, isthe net result of Spedding’s labours. He has not proved 
that Bacon was a model, but he has made him intelligible. The 
stains are not removed, but they no longer represent impossible 
inconsistencies, and though Bacon does not become faultless he 
becomes strangely interesting, and attracts sympathy even more 
than virtuous indignation. 

If I have wandered a little too far into the Bacon problem, I 
have been thinking of his editor. The Evenings closes with a 
characteristic summing up. “ A.”—Spedding’s interlocutor— 
says that, after all, he prefers “the Luthers and the Cromwells” ; 
that Bacon in his civil career failed to show the “ uncompromising 
constancy to a great idea” which he more or less displayed in 
his intellectual vocation, and showed some weakness and a tinc- 
ture of worldliness. Spedding is satisfied with this concession. 
When we agree as to what Bacon was, we shall still differ in our 
feelings towards him. Different men admire different types of 
character. Carlyle took Cromwell for his ideal as Spedding took 
Bacon, and each of them showed triumphantly that the vulgar 
conception of history was absurd. That, I take it, is, at least, a 
great help to a tenable conception of either. Spedding has the 
advantage over Carlyle that he convinces us, at least, that he can 
appreciate more clearly the opposite case. That, again, was 
doubtless due to a certain affinity between himself and his hero. 
Spedding, indeed, was not only the most honourable of men, but 
specially free from the weaknesses which led Bacon to sacrifice 
philosophy to politics. On another side, it is curious that a 
biographer of Bacon should have no special interest in philosophy 
or science. What first attracted him, he tells us, was Bacon’s 
“Apology” in the Essex matter. That document is contemptuously 
dismissed by Macaulay as showing only that Bacon had nothing 
to say for himself. It attracted Spedding so much that he devoted 
the best years of his life to carrying out an apology on a larger 
scale. The calm reasonableness—in manner, at least—with which 
Bacon defends himself was exactly to Spedding’s taste. It repre- 
sented the true method by which a man should form a judgment 
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of himself and other people. He did not, as he remarks, place 
the “ violent virtues” so much above the others as his friend “ A.” 
Hero-worship tends to exaggerate the value of the masterful and 
overbearing people, to whom it never occurs to have a scruple or 
to imagine that anything is to be said for an antagonist. We are 
always girding at our poor ancestors who objected to enthusiasm 
(in a different sense from ours, it should be said), and thought 
that cool, dispassionate consideration of all sides of the question 
was a valuable quality. We admire the uncompromising zeal 
which starts a sect or stimulates a revolution, and choose to 
forget what an amount of mischief is due to one-sided and ex- 
cessive zeal. There is surely a good deal to be said for the Gallios 
and the “trimmers,” the lookers-on who can never believe that 
all the good is on one side of any contest. The Kingdom of 
Heaven, we are told, is taken by violence, and no good causes 
would succeed unless they were supported by people of un- 
bounded devotion. Still there is something in keeping one’s 
head, and very sound sense may be learnt from the people who 
are condemned as cynical. Spedding was an admirable specimen 
of that varicty of the intellectual temperament to which that epithet 
is often unfairly applied. He was certainly not cynical in the 
sense of being deficient in tenderness and sympathy. No one, I 
have said, was a better friend. That he hada sensibility to poetry 
is shown by his admirable papers on Shakespeare, and appears 
in two or three little poems of his own. But his criticisms are 
those of a man who has taken things quietly, who has let Shake- 
speare sink quietly into his mind, and who does not indulge in 
dithyrambics, but gives a quiet and delicate appreciation of the 
qualities which have impressed themselves upon him in the 
course of quiet study. All his judgments, right or wrong, imply 
leisurely and dispassionate brooding over the matter. He is as 
incapable of hasty judgment as of the “violent virtues.” The 
good sense and quiet humour preserve him from extravagance or 
fanciful over-refinement. A man, of course, who is content to be 
the servant to another man’s reputation, whose work has to in- 
clude so much discussion of evidence and investigation of dry 
materials, can hardly gain the recognition which is given to more 
independent work. We read Spedding not for himself but for 
Bacon, and one may be tempted to regret that so many great 
qualities are hidden away in what is substantially a prolonged 
commentary. Still, it is to be hoped that some readers will be 
interested by the notes as well as by the text, and admire, or at 
least forgive, the self-abnegation implied in Spedding’s acceptance 
of his subordinate position. 

LESLIE STEPHEN, 


THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 


“OF all the things made by man for his pleasure a flower garden 

has the least business to be ugly, barren, or stereotyped, because 
‘in it we may have the ‘fairest of the earth’s children in a living, 
‘ever-changeful state, and not, as in other arts, mere representa- 
‘tions of them. And yet we find:in nearly every country place, 
‘pattern plans, conventional design, and the garden robbed of all 
life and grace by setting out flowers in geometric always. 

Among the writers on garden design the awakening of interest in 
the garden has brought-us, one of the most active is Mr. Thomas ; 
‘and his idea, as told’ in the National Review and elsewhere, is a 
‘purely architectural one ; that the gardener’s knowledge is of no 
“account, and that gardens “should never have been allowed to 
‘fall into the hands of the-gardener or out ‘of those of the archi- 
‘tect; that it: is an atchitectural matter, and should have been 
“'gschemed at the same time and by the same hand as the house 
“itself.” As his influence, such as it is, is wholly harmful to the 
‘true interest of the garden, I wish to answer him. The archiitec- 
‘ture of modern English houses being what it is, in the judg- 
‘ment of architects themselves, a laughing-stock, he must needs 
‘concern himself with a totally different study, and one of infinite 
‘variety of beautiful life. His article is full of errors of fact, 
‘but the central error is that people, whom he calls “ landscapists,” 
‘destroyed all the formal gardens in England, and that they 
“had their ruthless way until his coming. A more extravagant 
“statement could not be made, as must be clear to any one who 
“takes the least trouble to look into the thing itself, which many 
“of these writers will not do or regard the elementary facts of 
what they write about. So far from its being true, many of the 
“most formal gardens in England have been made in the Victorian 
“days within the past fifty or sixty years, the very time when this 
“writer says all his ideal gardens were cleared away. The Crystal 
Palace, the Royal Horticultural Society's garden at Kensington, 
“Shrubland, Witley Court, Castle Howard, Mentmore, Drayton 
(unfortunately, two Draytons, the second marred’ by a poor 
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pattern garden of Nesfield), Crewe Hall, Alton Towers, and 
scores of pretentious and ugly places of like sort. During the 
whole of that period there was hardly a country seat laid out 
unmarred by the architectural idea of a garden as a conven- 
tional and patterned thing. So far from formal gardens being 
abolished, as the Irish peasant said when denouncing absentees, 
“the country is full of them!” With Castle Howards, Tren- 
thams, and Chatsworths staring at him, it is ludicrous to see a 
young architect weeping over their loss, Even when there is 
no money to waste in walls and gigantic water squirts the idea of 
the terrace is still carried out often in the. worst positions for it, 
in the shape of green railway banks, often one. above the other, 
as if they were an artistic treat. There are hundreds. of 
such gardens about the country, and the ugliest and most formally 
set out and planted gardens ever made in. England. have been 
made in Victorian days when, as we are told, all. these things 
were lost. : i! 
Moreover, on top of all this formality of design, was grafted 
the most formal and inartistic ways of arranging: flowers that. ever 
came into the head of man, ways that were happily unknown to the 
Italians or the makers of the earliest terraced gardens. The true 
Italian gardens were often beautiful. with vegetation, as in. the 
Giusti gardens at Verona ; but bedding out, cr marshalling the 
flowers in stiff lines and “ geometrical” patterns is entirely a thing 
of our own precious time, and carpet gardening is simply a 
further remove in ugliness, The painted gravel gardens of Nesfeld - 
and Barry and other broken-brick gardeners were also a miserable 
attempt to get rid of the flowers and get rigid formality instead, 
asin the Horticultural Society’s garden at South Kensington. 
Part of the garden architect's scheme is to forbid the growth of 
plants on walls as at Shrubland, where there were strict. orders 
that the walls were not to have. a flower:or a creeper of. any 
kind upon them, and this. was carried out for many years, .-As 
these pattern gardens were made by persons often ignorant of 
gardening, and if planted in any human way with flowers would 
all “ go to pieces,” hence the idea of setting them out as, they 
appeared on the drawing-board, some beds not more than a,foot 
in diameter, Reckitt’s Blue and yellow paints being used where 
the broken brick and stone did not give the desired colour! -(I 
am not writing farce, having had the labour of removing some. of 
these garden “ architects’ efforts” at Shrubland and elsewhere.).. 
Side by side with the adoption in all show places of the formal 
garden, both in design and planting, disappeared almost every- 
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of shrub and flower and even low trees ; so that now we only find 
this kind of garden here and there in Cornwall, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and on the outskirts of country towns. All true plant 
form was banished because it did not fit into the bad carpet pattern 
—lily and rose were abolished together! Iam only speaking of 
what every one must know who cares the least about the subject, 
and which we can see to-day in all the public gardens round 
London and Paris ; even at Kew, which, with the vast improve- 
ment of late years, has not emancipated itself from this formal 
way of flower planting, as we see there, in front of the palm- 
house, purple beet marshalled in patterns. But we shall never 
see beautiful flower gardens again until the natural way of 
grouping and variety of true form come back to us. 

After the central error above shown comes a common one of 
these writers, in supposing that those who seek natural form and 
beauty in the garden and home-landscape are opposed to the 
necessary level and often formal spaces about a house. I wrote 
the Wild Garden to save, not to destroy, the flower-garden ; to 
show that we could have all the joy of spring in orchard, meadow 
or wood, lawn or grove, and so save the flower-garden near the 
house from being torn up twice a year to effect what is called 
spring and summer “ bedding.” The idea of the Wild Garden 
one could make clear to a child, and it is carried out in many 
places easy to see. Well, there is hardly a cobbler who rushes 
from his last to write a book on garden design who does not think 
that I want to bring the wilderness to the windows, I who have 
given all my days to save the flower-garden from the ridiculous 
and inartistic. A young lady who has been reading one of these 
bad books, seeing the square beds in my little south garden, says: 
“Oh, why you have a formal garden”! It is a small square 
embraced by walls, and I could not have used any other form to 
get the best use of the space. They are just the kind of beds 
made in like spaces by the gardeners of Nebuchadnezzar, judging 
by what evidence remains to us. And he no more than I mis- 
took stones for bushes or bad carpets for inne but enjoyed 
vine and fig-flower as heaven sent them. 

Very often now terms of gardening are misapplied, confusing 
the mind of the student, and the air is full of a new term—the 
“formal” garden. For ages gardens of simple form have been 
common without any one calling them “ formal” gardens until 
our own precious time of too many words confusing thoughts. 
Seeing an announcement that there was a paper in the Studio on 
the “Formal Garden in Scotland,” I looked in it, seeking light, 
and found plans of the usual approaches necessary for a country- 
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house, for kitchen, hall-door, or carriage-way. And we gardeners 
of another sort have also ways, usually level, to our doors, but 
we do not, forsooth, call them “formal gardens.” There are 
gardens to which the term “formal” might with some reason 
be applied. Here are a few words about such by one Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, whose clear eyes saw beauty if there was any to 
be seen in earth or sky : 

We saw the palace and gardens of Versailles full of statues, vases, fountains 


and colonnades. In all that belongs essentially to a garden they ave extraordinarily _ 
deficient. 


A few more by Victor Hugo: 


There fountains gush from the petrified gods, only to stagnate; trees are 
forced to submit to the grotesque caprices of the shears and line. Natural 
beauty is everywhere contradicted, inverted, upset, destroyed. 


And Robert Southey tells us of 


Where the walks were sometimes of lighter or darker gravel, red or yellow 

sand, and, when such materials were at hand, pulverised coal and shells. The 
garden itself was a scroll-work cut very narrow, and the interstices filled with 
sand of different colours to imitate embroidery. 
Such gardens may be called formal without too much disregard 
for language, and yet one who had the power might plant every 
one of them beautifully without in the least altering their outline. 
It is only where the plants of a garden are rigidly set out in geo- 
metrical design, as in carpet-gardening and bedding-out that the 
term “ formal” is rightly applied. 

We now live in a time when men write about garden design 
unmeaning words or absolute nonsense, written, as any one may 
see from the writing itself, by men who have had no actual 
contact with the work. They think garden design is a question 
that can be settled on a drawing-board, and have not the least 
idea that in any true sense the art is not possible without know- 
ledge of many beautiful living things, and that the right planting 
of a country place is of tenfold greater importance than the 
ground-plan about the house. 

In many books on garden design the authors misuse words and 
confuse ideas. One, writing on the gardens of Hampton Court, 
is not satisfied with the terms “ garden design,” or “laying out 
gardens,” but uses the word “ gardenage.” Another uses “ lay- 
out” for “plan.” Many, not satisfied with the. good word, 
“landscape gardener,” used by Loudon, Repton, and many other 
excellent men, imitates the French in calling himself a “landscape 
architect”—a stupid term implying the union of two absolutely 
distinct studies, one dealing with varied life in a thousand different 
kinds and the natural beauty of the earth, and the other with 
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stones and bricks and their putting together. The training for 
either of these arts is as wide as the poles asunder, and the 
earnest practice of one leaves no oie even .if there. were the 
genius, for the other. 

The term landscape-planting is often scoffed at ow thane writers, 
though it is a good one with a clear meaning, that. is, the group- 
ing and growth of trees in the natural forms, as opposed to the 
universal lining, clipping, and shearing of the Dutch, and the 
acceptance of the natural forms of ‘the earth and the natural 
incidence of light and shade and breadth as the true guide in all 
artistic planting. The term landscape-gardening is a true and 
in. the fullest sense, good English one, with a clear and ,even 
beautiful meaning—the study of. the forms of the earth herself, 
and frank acceptance of them as the ‘best for'-all purposes of 
beauty or use of planter or gardener, save where ‘the surface is 
so'steep that one must alter-it to work upon it. 

‘We accept the varied slopes of the river bank and the path of 

the river as not only better than that of a Dutch canal, but a 
hundred times better; and not only for its beauty, but for the 
old. story they tell of the earth herself in ages past. We grate- 
fully: take the lessons of nature in her most beautiful aspects of 
vegetation as to breadth, airy spaces, massing and grouping of 
thé woods that fringe the valleys or garland the mountain rock, 
as better beyond all that words can express than anything men 
can invent or ever have invented. 
!*We-love and prefer the divinely-settled form of the ‘tree or 
shrub or flower to any possible expression of man’s misguided 
éfforts with shears, such as we see illustrated in old Dutch books 
where every living thing is clipped to conform to an idea of 
“ design” that arose in the minds of men to whom all trees were 
green things to cut into ugly walls. We repudiate as false and 
ridiculous the common idea of the pattern-monger’s book, that 
these aspirations of ours are in any way “styles,” the invention of 
certain men, as we know that they are based on the lovely eternal 
truths of nature, free as the clouds to any one who climbs the hills 
and has eyes to see. 

‘The fact that ignorant men, who have ‘never had a chance of 
learning these lessons, make pudding ‘like clumps in a vaiti 
attempt to diversify the surface of ground and other foolish 
things, does not in the least turn us aside from following the true 
and only ways to get the best expression’ possible of beauty from 
any given morsel of the earth’s surface we have'to plant. We 
sympathise with the landscape painter’s work as reflecting for us, 
though often in a faint degree, the wondrously varied beauty of 
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the earth, and in the case of the great master-painters full of truth 
and beauty. We hold that the only true test of our efforts in 
planting or gardening is the picture. Do we frighten the land- 
scape artist away or do we bring him to see a garden so ‘free from 
ugly patterns and ugly colours that seen in a beautiful light it 
would be worth painting ? There is not and there never can be 
any other true test. 

“ The deviation from clipped forms and book patterns, trees set out 
like lamp-posts, costly walls where none are wanted, and from all 
the too facile labours of the drawing-board “ artist,” in gardens 
first affected in England in what we call pleasure-ground and 
park, is set down by these thoughtless writers on garden design 
as the wicked invention of certain men. No account has been 
taken of the eternally beautiful lessons of nature or'even the 
simple facts that should be known to ‘all who write about such 
things. Thus Mr. W. H. Mawson in The Art and Craft of Garden 
Making : 


. So far as the roads were concerned Brown built up a theory that, as Nature 
abhorred a straight line, it was necessary to make roads curl about. Serpen- 
tine lines are said to be the lines of nature, and therefore beyond question the 
only proper lines. . 


.- But nothing is said by this writer of the fact that in diversified 
country, in making paths or roads, it is absolutely necessary to 
follow the line of easiest gradation, and this cannot be a straight 
line, but is, indeed, often a beautiful bent line. In many cases, in 
‘diversified country, we are not twenty paces from the level ground 
around a house before we have to think of the lie of the ground 
itself in making walks, roads, or paths. We are soon in actual 
work face to face with the fact that the worst thing we can do is 
to attempt a straight line. If any one for any reason persists in 
the attempt the result is ugliness, and, in the case of drives, 
danger. Long before Brown was born the roads of England 
often followed beautiful lines, and it would. be just as true to 
attribute to “ Brownites ” the invention of the natural forms of 
trees, hills, or clouds themselves as to say that they invented the 
‘waved line for path or drive. The statement is of a piece with 
many others in such books, that the natural and picturesque view 
of garden design and planting were the mischievous invention of 
certain men, and not the outcome of. the mast. precious of all 
gifts and lessons, of nature herself, and of the actual facts of tree 
and landscape beauty. All those who have seen the pictures by 
‘the road-sides of many parts of. Britain and the paths over the 
hills, and, still more so, those who have to form roads or walks in 
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diversified country, will best know how absurd such statements 
are ; harmful ignorance of the writers. 

The very statement that there is but one way of making a garden 
is its own refutation ; as with this formula before us what becomes 
of the wondrous variety of the earth and its forms, and of the 
advantages and needs of change that soil, site, climate, air, and 
view give us—plains, river valleys, old beach levels, mountains 
and gentle hills, chalk downs and rich loams, forest and open 
country ? 

What is the use of Essex going into Dorset merely to see the 
same thing done in the home landscape or the garden? But if 
Essex were to study his own ground and do the best he could 
from his own knowledge of the spot, his very neighbour might 
be glad to see his garden. We have too much of the stereo- 
typed style already ; in nine cases out of ten we can tell what we 
are going to see in a country place in the way of the conventional 
garden design and planting, and clearly that is not art in any 
sense of the word and never can be. 

Mr. Thomas has no heart for the many beautiful things in the 
shape of trees and shrubs which we have known during the past 
generation or two. He objects to these and in doing so is more 
ridiculous than Mrs. Partington, for nothing could stop the 
spread of knowledge of all the beautiful trees from the Sitka 
spruce tothe noble Calabrian pine. These are “curiosities” that 
must be imported from abroad. 


A very few varieties of English trees are sufficient for all purposes, and we 
have yew for hedges, fine turf for a carpet, and quite enough flowers of 
brilliant hue that have always had a place in our gardens without importing 
curiosities from abroad. 


No trees in our gardens but English ones! Now, if any fact 
is clear it is this about gardening, that the garden’s charm often 
arises from variety, not necessarily botanical variety, but the 
difference between a Mancbilly and the conventional garden 
essentially lies in a variety of trees and shrubs and flowers. 
This writer and all others like him may know for ever that it 
is absolutely impossible to make a beautiful garden without the 
variety which he says is useless. Mr. Thomas has not, of course, 
the remotest idea of the dignity and beauty of the trees of 
Japan, the Rocky Mountains, and Northern Asia or America, 
or he would not make a vain effort to shut his readers’ eyes to it. 


It sounds contradictory, but it is none the less true from the painter’s point 


of view, that the chief enemy to really fine gardening has been botanical 
knowledge. 
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No, the chief enemy is stupid conventional design and planting 
worthy of and conforming to it. 


It is no use spending money on gardeners and repairs, as it might be much 
better igyested in architectural improvements or waterworks in the pleasure 
grounds, 


Apart from the doubtful taste this is a stupid and harmful idea, 
as the two arts are in no way antagonistic, but helpful. Take 
away all true planting and good gardening from our Castle 
Ashbys, Longleats or Wiltons, and what do we gain? For 
remember that the ground about a house, even in slopes which 
must be terraced, is often but a very small area compared with 
the planting we may have to do in the home landscape. 

But the ugly buildings that strew the land everywhere— 
Georgian, Carpenter’s Gothic, Victorian; if we take away the 
good planting, the one saving grace about them, there will be 
nothing left but an ugly pile to laugh at. Many of these ugly 
houses everywhere in our country are saved from ridicule by the 
trees and good planting about them. All good building and 
good planting go so well together—one helping the other in 
every way—that it is odd to see any one writing on the subject 
without seeing this. I cannot suppose for a moment that any 
good architect or other worker could fail to see the gain of good 
planting and good flower-gardening seen in relation to his work. 
We have only the greatest satisfaction with a country place when 
both building and planting are good—a rare thing, unfortunately. 

To the good gardener all kinds of design are good if not 
against the site, soil, climate, or labours of his garden—a very 
important point the last. The gardener may say with the 
Frenchman all styles are good “sauf le genre l'ennuyeux.” The 
“ennnuyeux” often comes about by gardens being designed by 
persons who have no knowledge of the work of a garden. We 
frequently see beds a foot in diameter and many other frivolities 
of the kind which prevent the labours of a garden being done with 
economy or any good results. In many places where these hard 
pattern gardens are carried out, they are soon seen to be so 
absurd that the owners quietly turf the spot over and let it grow 
in green sward, and hence in many country places we see turf 
where there ought to be a real flower-garden. The good 
gardener is happy adorning old walls or necessary terraces, as 
at Haddon, as he knows walls are good friends in every way both 
as backgrounds and shelters; but he is as happy in a lawn 
garden, in a rich valley soil or on the banks of a river, or 
on those gentle hill slopes that ask for no terraces, or in the 
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hundreds of gardens in and near towns and cities of Europe.that 
are enclosed by walls and where there is no room for. landscape 
effect (many of them distinctly beautiful too, as in Mr. Fox’s 
garden at Falmouth) ; as much at home in a border-castle garden 
as in the lovely Pendjerrick, like a glimpse of a valley in some 
Pacific isle, or Mount Usher, cooled by mountainous streams 
and sheltered by their rocks. 

Mr. Thomas turns to the waterworks as his chief solace : “ But 
of all the fascinating sources of effect in garden-making the most 
fascinating are waterworks. An expensive luxury as a rule, but 
they well repay the expense.” Well, there is some evidence of 
the sort of design these afford ; some instances terrible in their 
ugliness (one hideous at Bayreuth). And where all the care that 
a rich State may take of them is given, can we say that the effect 
at Versailles is artistic or delightful? Water tumbling into the 
blazing streets of Roman cities, and nobly designed fountains 
supplying too the people with water was as right as it could be. 
But in our cool land artificial fountains are very different in effect, 
and often hideous extravagance. Of their ugliness there is evidence 
in nearly every city in Europe, including our own—Trafalgar 
Square, and that fine work at the head of the Serpentine. We 
have also our Crystal Palace and Chatsworth designed as they 
might be by a theatrical super who had suddenly inherited a mil- 
lionaire’s fortune. What the fascinating effect of this is I need 
hardly say, but with all our British toleration of ugliness I have 
never heard anybody enthusiastic about their artistic merits. So 
far as our island countries. go, nothing asks for more care and 
modest art than the introduction into the garden or home land- 
scape of artificial water. Happily our countries are rich in the 
charms of natural water—too often neglected in its planting. 

Among the great peoples of old, so far as known to our human 
story, was one supreme in art, from buildings chiselled as deli- 
cately as the petals of the wild rose, to the smallest coins in their 
pockets and bits of baked clay in their graves, and this is clear to all 
men from what remains of their work gathered from the mud and 
dust of ages. And from that time of deathless beauty in art comes 
the voice of one who saw this lovely art in its fulness. The 
greatest and fairest things are done by Nature and the lesser by Art 
(Plato). There is not a garden in Britain free from conven- 
tion and carpet-gardening, from the cottage gardens nestling 
beneath the Surrey hills to those fair gardens in Cornwall, that 
does not tell the same story to all who have eyes to see and hearts 
to care for the thing itself, and not merely for incoherent talk about 
it. The onlysad thing is that such words must be said again and 
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again ; but we live in a time of much printed fog about artistic 
things—the “ New Art” and the “ New 4sthetic” Evolution, which 
explains how everything comes from nothing, and goes back 
again to worse than nothing; the sliding bog of “realism and 
idealism” in which the phrasemonger may dance around and say 
the same false thing ten times over; and last and least of all 
among these imbecilities the teaching that to form a garden one 
had better know nothing of the things that should growin it from 
the cedar of Lebanon to the violets of the mountain rocks. 

This teaching is as false as ‘any spoken or written thing can be ; 
there is an absolute difference between the living gardens.and con- 
ventional designs—dealing with dead matter, be it brick or stone, 
glass, iron, or carpets. There is a difference in kind, and while 
any clerk inan architect’s office;will get out a drawing for the kind 
of garden we may'see everywhere, the garden beautiful does not 
arise in that way, but instead of it we get ugliness and extravagance. 
It is the difference between life and death we have to think of, and 
never tothe end of time shall we get the garden beautiful formed 
or planted save by men who know something of the earth and its 
flowers, shrubs, and trees.. I would much rather trust the first 
simple person who knew his ground and loved his work to get a 
beautiful result than any of those artificers. We have proof in 
the gardens of English people abroad that where freed from the 
too facile plans of the “ office,” far more beautiful gardens arise, 
as in the Isle of Madeira, where every garden: differs from its 
neighbour, and all are:beautiful. So it is in a less degree in our 
own island, where the more we get out of the range of any one 
conventional idea for the garden the more beauty and freshness 
and happy incident we see. 

W. ROBINSON. 


ROADS FROM ROME 


THERE is, perhaps, no other amongst the resonant titles the 
Roman Catholics give their Church which one would be less 
disposed to resent than that of “the city on the hill.” It may 
be a comparatively humble structure, as the Church of Rome 
assuredly is in England, but there is a peculiar and irrepressible 
force in it that never fails to lift it to a position of commanding 
interest in the religious world. It stands on the hill of its own 
indefatigable enterprise and the enviable loyalty of its faithful. 
And people watch unceasingly, as by some subtle entrancement, 
the seven gates of the city, and observe the unfailing stream of 
proselytes. The friend, perhaps a son or daughter, disappears 
some day from one’s side, and presently is seen to enter the gates 
of the strong-walled city. From every point, and along every 
path, the pilgrims seem to make for the Church. You look for 
those who issue forth from its gates in the flow of religious 
thought, and your search is little rewarded. You even find a legend 
accepted with entire faith in this strange city—that no man ever 
honestly and in the light of day returns from it. “ All roads 
lead to Rome” is one of those vague popular summaries of 
experience that few resist. But what roads lead from Rome, 
and by which gate the seceders emerge, is a matter on which 
common experience can say little. One suspects a hidden outlet. 
And when the Catholic body exhibits, at the most, only a normal 
growth in the course of a quarter of a century, though claiming 
to receive “tens of thousands” of converts each year, one is 
tempted to persist in seeking this subterranean passage. 

It is not often that the Church helps us to invalidate any of 
these popular phrases, such as “ All roads lead to Rome,” that 
further its interest in one or other direction, but a work it has 
recently issued seems to have that effect. It is a collection of 
“personal records of some of the more recent converts to the 
Catholic faith,” and has the general title of Roads to Rome.* 

* Roads to Rome. With an introduction by His Eminence Cardinal Vaughan, 


Archbishop of Westminster. Compiled and edited by the author of “Ten 
Years in Anglican Orders,” London: Longmans Green & Co, Price 7s. 6d. net.. 
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Cardinal Vaughan introduces it as “an unpretending volume,” 
and is eager to prevent us from taking the records of conversions 
as complete stories. It is hard to imagine who may need this 
caution, when one has read the work. The average reader will 
be grateful that the writers were content merely to indicate in a 
few pages the lines of thought or feeling along which they 
travelled. The real value of the collection—for we may grant it 
a real value, in spite of the Cardinal’s strategic modesty—is of a 
statistical order. Certainly there are a few papers of great 
interest in the volume. Its “ most recent converts” prove to be 
selected representatives of the last four decades of converts. Yet 
it cannot be questioned that few of them have intellectual dis- 
tinction, and few of their papers offer even a distinct psycho- 
logical interest. The editor has done his best to keep our 
appreciative faculty alert by a scrupulous appending of titles, 
degrees, offices, and professions, and the like devices of a body 
that is experienced in appealing to the aristocratic conscience. 
But one’s dominant impression is that of the mediocrity of most 
of the writers in this group of the elect. There are few traces of 
scholarship, though a plentiful sprinkling of Latin—one fervent 
lady winding up with the cryptic exclamation, “Deo gratias, et 
Maria semper virgine.” There is little individual thinking, but 
much toying with well-worn phrases : “Securus judicat, &c.,” 
“Ubi Petrus, ibi ecclesia,” “ No standing-room between Rome 
and Rationalism,” “ One body, one head,” and so forth. Indeed, 
where the individual interest would have been considerable we 
are somewhat churlishly disappointed. Lord Brampton, for 
instance, declines to tell us why he went over; “ the time at his 
command” is insufficient for the purpose, he says. 

No; the real value of the work lies in its supply, or implic: sll 
of inition of conversions. We naturally assume that the editor 
of the volume made an effort to secure variety. His title suggests 
that he had the ambition to give us a vivid illustration of the fact 
that “all roads lead to Rome”; and he has evidently availed 
himself with great energy of the Roman Church’s marvellous 
solidarity and “intelligence department.” But consider the 
result. No less than sixty of these sixty-five contributors 
came from the Church of England. The Nonconformist 
bodies have contributed two unimportant converts; cultured 
Unitarianism one, and Positivism, though not quite directly, 
the impressionable Mr. Kegan Paul. The “roads to Rome” 
rapidly melt into one broad highway, a few stragglers join- 
ing in from the narrow paths that lead from more remote 


bodies. It is true that many of the writers talk vaguely of 
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“unbelief.” One -boasts (the word is strong, but there is really 
an air of boasting about: the way the regenerate talk of a former 
scepticism) of ‘having had “sceptical mystical tendencies” ; 
several speak’ of having shared the “atheism” of Rousseau, 
Voltaire, and Paine—stout theists all. But the Church. of 
England had always rescued them from these abysses before 
they entered Rome.’ They have almost all travelled to the city 
on the hill by the same road. It is true that some of them claim 
to have belonged to the Low or Evangelical Church. These are 
in the minority, and frequently only pass to Rome by way of the 
High Church. The great majority explicitly tell that. they were 
drawn: to Rome from. the High or Ritualist section of the 
Anglican Church. When we remember the editor’s concern to 
have as varied a group of pilgrims as was possible without sacri- 
ficing the qualification of at least average judgment, we must see 
an instructive result in this. An examination of Mr. Gordon 
Gorman’s Converts to Rome points to the same conclusion ; and it 
is fully sustained by the present writer’s recollection of sacerdutal 
work in the Roman Church. 

One other interesting induction will lead directly to my subject. 
The vast majority of these converts were conquered for Rome 
by the same argument. It came to them in many ways, no 
doubt. Cardinal Newman conveyed it toa large number. Dr. 
Littledale_is maliciously indicated by several. Sir James Stephen 
should turn in his grave to learn that he is responsible 
in one case by his Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography. Others 
quote Scott, Flaubert, even Balzac. One, who “ was educated 
amongst men of science,” found no resting-place between 
Romanism and Buddhism. Another was driven to Rome by 
“the unscrupulous mendacity of the average Anglican contro- 
versialist” and “ the crawling subserviency of the Anglican clergy 
to the State.” Others found Anglicanism “a miserable fiasco,” 
“the most contemptible of heresies,” “an insane apeing of 
Catholicism,” or “a positive disbelief in a present supernatural.” 
Few of them can acknowledge their real indebtedness to the 
Church of England with the grace of that veteran tactician 
Father P. Fletcher. Others, again, were converted in a flash, 
which the mundane essayist must not seek to analyse ; there is 
one who entered a Catholic chapel full of prejudice and con- 
tempt, listened to “a poor sermon,” and came out “as certain of 
the truth of Catholicism as he is to-day.” But all these are merely 
approaches from many sides to the great feature of the Roman 
Church that attracted nearly this whole group of representatives 
of the last few decades of converts. It is, of course, the presence 
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of an infallible authority. One’ ‘writer’ does, indeed, proclaim 
that “in the Catholic religion’ there is ‘an amount of freedom 
found nowhere else,” but his voice is lost in a chorus of rejoicing 
that freedom has been exchanged for despotism. Some speak of 
the unity of the Church as-its' great attraction, and others were 
disturbed ‘by the uncertain value of Anglican orders ; but these 
are merely aspects of the principle of authority and its advan- 
tages." These sixty men and women,:and, we must conclude, 
the “tens of thousands” they represent in their superior way, 
were nearly all attracted to Rome because it possesses “‘a living 
voice,” an infallible oracle, an authority to pronounce on the 
corroding doubts of each successive age. That is one of the most 
salient religious and psychological facts presented by this volume. 

The cynic, who is disposed to enlarge playfully on this pas- 
sionate longing to have opinions imposed on one, will be very 
properly disarmed when he reads of the very real and deep pain 
which frequently gave it birth. The poignant uncertainty of 
what were regarded as most solemn and momentous issues of 
practical religion, and the sacrifices which bigotry often imposed 
on the sincere convert, call for sympathy. But one cannot 
ignore the irony of the fact that, whilst these thousands are 
rushing eagerly to Rome in quest of authoritative decisions, 
cultured Romanists are almost equally anxious to be spared such 
spiritual bonds. Whilst the supposed presence of a living and 
authoritative voice in Rome is the one great attraction to the 
Anglican, it is successful in retaining scholarly and liberal men 
within its fold precisely because it imposes no such belief on 
them. It is just because the Pope’s teaching is mever authoritative 
in conscience that so few, comparatively, leave Rome. The 
legend of the infallibility of the Pope is one of the most wonder- 
ful myths that men ever accepted. Thirty years ago it was forced 
on the Church with what appeared to be a very narrow view of 
its interest and a grave menace to its unity. But during the 
thirty years which have elapsed since the Vatican Council it has, 
in England, at all events, proved one of the Church's greatest 
advantages. It appears from such works as this that the doctrine 
has an irresistible fascination for minds of a certain cast. Yet 
the truth is that, even accepting the principles of Roman theology 
for the moment, this infallibility of the Pope is little more than 
an empty phrase, a flatus vocis, as the old Nominalists would say. 

[ remember well how my professor of dogmatic theology, 
now Consultant to the Holy Office and General of the Fran- 
ciscan Order, used frequently to ridicule the expectations of 
Anglicans in this regard. “They seem to think they will have a 
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sort of infallible Times at breakfast every morning,” he would say, 
and “They imagine the Pope has the Holy Ghost in his ink- 
bottle.” However, the authentic teaching of the Church is clear 
enough. On its theoretical side the dogma is as valueless as that 
only other definition of the nineteenth century, the Immaculate 
Conception. The whole of this zeal is enkindled by the prospect 
of its practical service. The member of the Church of England 
is tossed wearily in a sea of doubts and unanswered questions. 
One single rock of certainty rears its proud front above the 
storm, as Mr. Mallock (so Joth to grasp the advantages he so 
charmingly depicts) expressed it in a recent essay. Now, such an 
assertion is very easily tested. It is thirty years since the infal- 
libility of the Pope was defined. During that period there have 
been vast waves of disturbing discussion at every point where 
dogma comes in contact with science, history, and philosophy. 
Roman Catholics have been no less harassed and perplexed than 
members of other Churches. What advantage have they derived 
from their precious dogma in this succession of storms? They 
have not had a particle of supernatural assistance. Leo XIII. has 
issued many encyclicals, it is true, but not a single word that has 
emanated from the Vatican since 1870 lays claim to infallibility. 
The theologian has a theory of degrees of supernatural assistance, 
but in the matter of infallibility there can be no gradation. As 
long as the Pope remains fallible — remains that individual 
theologian of very limited scholarship, Leo XIII.—one may as 
well consult Canon Gore or Dr. Temple. The belief that the 
Pope was accorded a certain measure of supernatural assistance 
in arriving at this or that conclusion, without being absolutely 
guarded from error, would obviously not still the waves of doubt, 
and is indeed too absurd to entertain. Some of these converts, 
for instance, were greatly moved by the Pope’s declaration that 
the Anglican Orders are invalid. On sound Catholic principles 
that declaration has no more force than the opinion of Canon 
Gore, or has at the most only a greater probability. And adumb 
oracle acquires little compensatory charm in the eyes of the 
anxious devotee because he is assured it would infallibly be cor- 
rect if it did open its oracular lips. The truth is that during 
thirty years of critical discussion there has been no “ living voice” 
of convincing authority in the Church of Rome, except on paper ; 
and where the trustful Catholic will look for some tangible ground 
for hope that the silence will ever be broken it is impossible to 
imagine. 

A further important aspect of the matter at once presents 
itself. Rome has such power to avert secessions precisely 
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because it does not, in practice, arrogate this title of inerrancy 
for its teaching. If there were in our midst some other Christian 
community of arresting proportions, with a princely genealogy 
and stately services, that urged a like claim to the possession of 
a living oracle, we might see a larger exodus of these diffident 
souls from the city on the hill. But the mind that thirsts for 
dogmatic definitions can go no farther. On the other hand, the 
scholars who pay homage to Rome find a congenial feature in 
this absence of any attempt at compulsion in foro conscientia. 
There are theologians who think Dr. Mivart’s views on hell were 
very reasonable, hold that Anglican Orders are valid, admit a 
large number of errors in the Old Testament, and differ from 
Leo XIII.on many other points. Theologically, they have a per- 
fect right to differ from him internally, and think what they please 
of his encyclicals and other pronouncements. I have heard 
strong opinions expressed. As to authoritative definitions, they 
regard the theory as comfortably remote. Once indeed I was 
told by a biblical scholar, the professor of Scripture at Louvain, 
that he longed for a definition of inspiration (which is supposed 
to have been defined by several Councils), because his whole 
biblical structure was in the air for want of it. But another 
equally capable scholar to whom I told this most strongly depre- 
cated it. The same theologian told me that he and others 
accepted Sayce’s conclusions as they are presented in The Higher 
Criticism and the Monuments. It is obvious that, if one accepts 
Sayce’s conclusions about Genesis, the liberal spirit has a broad 
run over the whole ground of dogma. 

The point is aptly illustrated by the case of Dr. Mivart. Here 
was a broad-minded and informed thinker accepting, to all 
appearance, the whole dogmatic system of Rome. He was one 
of the most notable items in the Catholic argumentum ad vere- 
cundiant, Suddenly it transpires that he has little real considera- 
tion for the “living voice.” Many agitated minds are said to 
have been soothed with the theory that the opinions he put 
forward in his two fateful articles were the hallucinations of a 
failing mind. In reality they were the beginning of a campaign 
outlined many years before. Dr. Mivart discussed those 
opinions with me five years ago, and gave a not obscure assur- 
ance that he was going to “come out.” His liberalism went 
much deeper than the articles indicated, and he would certainly 
have continued his interesting revelation if he had not been so 
cruelly silenced for ever. But he was attached to Catholicism 
on its historical and zsthetic merits. He spoke with equal 
interest of the revival of the cult of Isis at Paris, and the possi- 
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bility of reviving the cult of Aphrodite: Hedreaded materialism, 
and thought the idealism of the Roman services the best spiritual 
force:at hand to keep it in check.» Of some of the most-explicit 
Roman dogmas he spoke with contempt. As long: as such men 
are willing to hold their tongues—and they see little advantage in 
speaking—they may remain indefinitely in the “unity ” of Rome. 
The Church has many features that sincerely appeal to them. 
One other circumstance must be considered in any attempt. to: 
appreciate the secessions from Rome. Its harsh and arrogant 
and deeply unjust attitude towards seceders is in strange contrast 
to its own ceaseless plaints of ill-treatment and misunderstanding, 
One would expect to find a group of writers who have themselves 
paid the social penalty for a change of religious convictions more 
humane than the average Romanist is with regard to seceders. 
But they are not a whit less arrogant. There are three explicit 
references to seceders from the Church in Roads to Rome. Two 
of. them are passing allusions to the German Old Catholics. One, 
of.the writers speaks of the party as “ Ddllinger, Reinkens, and. 
Co.,” and quotes with apparent approval the opinion that they 
were “tepid and lukewarm Romans” who “ found the restraints 
of their own.Church-discipline irksome and troublesome.” The 
second allusion is of even: worse taste and temper, speaking of the. 
party as “those uxorious people called. Alt-Catholics.” The third: 
passage deals with apostates in general, and is a sufficiently clear, 
attempt to fasten the “ uxorious” theory on them all asan 4 priori 
hypothesis, that may dispense the good Catholic from. making an 
individual inquiry. Mgr. Croke-Robinson is not a representative 
of Roman scholarship—in fact, his excursus on the. light of faith 
in the present volume. is utterly unsound in Roman theology—~ 
but he:is reputed to be a gentleman, and is a priest and. preacher 
of much influence in his denomination. He has, too, .a lively: 
recollection that his own secession from Anglicanism. meant the. 
wreck of one’s: life, shattered nerves, and, for all..he knew, 
absolute destitution.” Yet he says, in the only general reference: 
to seceders from Rome that this book contains: “ It may well be 
doubted whether this or that person among the exceedingly few: 
apostates of to-day has really lost the faith. For myself I do not 
believe they have.”.. Those are the fine sentiments that kindled 
the fires of the Inquisition. If Mgr. Croke~Robinson. were 
expressing them in an orthodox and masculine atmosphere he: 
would say—as I: have heard it so often—“ vinum et mulieres,” or 
“cherchez la femme.” I have known some of the most prominent: 
and scholarly of the London clergy to discuss a secession in a 
spirit of most becoming tolerance with non-Catholics, and then: 
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treat it in this strain of cowardly suggestiveness with their own 
people immediately afterwards, There are a few exceptions, but. 
the practice is very general. However, this is not a matter to be 

discussed at any length by an “ apostate,” though few others are 

aware of the vague, intangible. stories—there are libel courts even 

for the clergy nowadays—with which. his memory is pursued 

amongst the faithful. So infatuated are Catholics with this. idea 

that their “evidences” are undeniable that, where the suggestion 

of dishonesty cannot find even the slenderest footing, ‘it is: 
supplemented or replaced by a theory of mental failure. On. 
several occasions when friends of mine have mentioned my name. 
to Catholic acquaintances, the latter have tapped their foreheads. 
with a most ludicrous expression of sympathy. Little wonder if 

the worm turns sometimes ; and little wonder if few care to face: 
the ordeal. 

It may be granted that there are cases of dishonest secession 
from the Roman clergy. I have given a number of such else- 
where, and they occur.every year. One ex-priest candidly told 
me he had left for the purpose of marrying, and had invented the. 
intellectual difficulties he presented to his Anglican bishop. He: 
has recently returned to Rome; but I have a letter in which he 
urges me, ten days. before his return to the Church, to carry outa. 
plan he had proposed of a joint attack on the absurdities of Tran-. 
substantiation and the abuses of auricular confession. It cannot 
be denied that there are numbers of such priests on the fringe of the: 
Catholic clergy, ever crossing and re-crossing the line, as passion 
or remorse rules their sensual temper and ignorant minds. But 
to confound that group with such men as. Dr. Sullivan and Dr. 
Klein, Mr. Addis or Mr. Hutton, as the Romanist is encouraged. 
to do by such men as Mgr. Croke-Robinson (though we must give 
him the credit of being outspoken), is a gross proceeding. It does. 
undoubtedly keep .down the number of secessions; and .it 
retains at the altars of the Catholic Church, to my certain know- 
ledge, men who have no belief whatever in its sacraments. That 
is a lesser sin than secession in the opinion of the average 
Catholic. 

When we consider these circumstances, we cannot expect to 
find a very considerable. number of seceders from Rome. Of 
course, in order to have a-reasonable parallel with the movement, 
from Anglicanism to Rome, we must take a country where 
Romanism is established.and Protestantism in the minority.. Take 
France, for instance, or Austria. In both countries we find move- 
ments from Rome that are even more remarkable than the Rome- 
ward stream in England,.as far as.one can appreciate it with some. 
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confidence. Jn France no fewer than 348 priests seceded from 
Rome in 1900, as Professor Gaston Frommel stated in the 
Examiner some time ago. These, moreover, are only the seceders 
who have joined the great Evangelical movement, and who are 
therefore easily enumerated. We should adda large number of 
those priests who are continually withdrawing into private and 
secular life, and who are immediately lost to sight. In Austria 
the movement “from Rome” is notorious. Many thousands of 
the laity and many priests pass over to Protestantism every year, 
In the industrious northern provinces of Italy, the Catalan pro- 
vince in Spain, and in both Flemish and Walloon provinces of 
Belgium, the Church of Rome has lost heavily of late years, 
Here we have great movements which give a character of insu- 
larity and foolishness to the inflated boast of the Romans in 
England. Yet we need not shrink from an inquiry into the 
number cf secessions from the Church of Rome in England. The 
inquiry is beset with many difficulties, especially in so far as it 
concerns the laity. Inthe first place, the educated Catholic rarely 
has occasion, like Dr. Mivart, to declare a formal secession. Most 
of us know prominent Catholics, or men who are claimed in 
Catholic statistics, who have long since ceased to think with that 
body, but are not disposed to submit their opinions for public 
discussion. Then, no other Church keeps the same careful 
statistics of converts and their origin as the Church of Rome 
does. The men and women who fall away from Rome each year 
are not advertised by that zealous handful of Catholic journalists 
who are employed in, and employ, the London press. They 
melt away imperceptibly in the crowd. Our only indication of 
their number—and it isa very solid indication—is in the stationary 
character of the Catholic population. I have shown in an earlier 
essay in the National Review that a normal growth of the 
Catholic population would give a present total of at least 
2,000,000, whereas there are not more than 1,250,000. The chief 
source of leakage is in the poorest districts of the large towns, 
where tens of thousands are lost from neglect. But it is clear 
that we cannot attribute the total loss to this one source. A vast 
number of educated men and women pass quietly from Rome 
every year. When I wasa priest I saw them leave; since then 
I have met them repeatedly in the various Churehes and 
Societies. 

It is a little more satisfactory to discuss secessions from the 
ranks of the Catholic clergy. Here again we meet the difficulty 
that, whereas the name of every clergyman who goes over to 
Rome is advertised in a hundred journals and inscribed in a 
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hundred rolls, the secession of a priest takes place in obscurity 
and leaves little trace. Moreover, his late co-religionists frequently 
make extraordinary efforts to conceal the fact. I have given 
several examples elsewhere, but may briefly recall one of them. 
A few years ago the Superior of the church and monastery at 
Forest Gate bolted with all the available funds. His fellow 
priests, well aware of the real facts, assured all inquirers (going 
into detail when pressed) that he had left the country for the 
foreign missions. This story they even told to ecclesiastics who 
seemed to be making informal inquiries on behalf of the Cardinal 
as to the disappearance. The “secession” was, of course, a 
dishonest one, but I am merely illustrating the unscrupulous 
efforts that are made to “ prevent scandal.” On another occasion 
I only learned of a secession under a most strict promise to keep 
it secret from my fellow priests. At another time, when the 
“apostasy ” was all but obvious, I could get no admission and no 
details whatever out of my colleagues. When the clergy make 
these desperate efforts to conceal secessions even from each other 
and their bishops, it is clearly impossible to make a complete 
inquiry into the number of clerical seceders. Any one who cares 
to look through the lists of the Catholic Directory for the last 
twenty years will find that a large number of names disappear, 
yet do not figure in the “ Obituary.” But inquiries into their fate 
will only produce a number of assurances that they have gone to 
America, Australia, or the foreign missions—as indeed many of 
them have done. 

All that one can do is, therefore, to give indications which 
suggest with some confidence the larger circle they cannot hope 
to trace in its entire circuit. For instance, the Franciscan pro- 
vince to which I belonged is a small section of the Roman clergy 
in England. Yet at least six or seven priests seceded from it in 
my recollection—that is to say, about twelve per cent. of its 
priests (apart from the many who withdrew into the Catholic 
secular clergy). This may be an exceptionally high proportion, 
though I cannot affirm that, but it suggests a percentage of 
secessions of which few Catholics dream. And if the monastic 
orders have to deplore so many defections, the secular clergy 
may reasonably be expected to be even more unfortunate. At 
one time I made inquiries of the half-dozen ex-priests I knew, and 
was at once able to draw up a list of some thirty seceders ; not 
including a handful of itinerant lecturers, into whose spiritual 
genealogy Iam unable to go. But the inquiry was soon arrested 
in the impossibility of establishing communication. The seceders 
have usually vanished in the crowd, and can no longer be traced. 
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I-can only point out that the result of this inquiry of an idle hour, 


and the proportion of seceders I have known amongst the English 
Franciscans clearly point to the existence of a fairly large body 
of. what are called “apostate priests.” Fragmentary as the 
éxperiences are, and widely separated, they are undeniably 
segments of a large circle which they not obscurely suggest. 


. A more profitable and perhaps more interesting inquiry may. 


be made into the paths by which seceders leave the city on the 
hill. Here again the.truth will come with the force of a paradox 
to many people. Just as it is usually alleged that “all roads lead 
to Rome,” so itis supposed very frequently that only one road 
leads, or logically should lead, from Rome. But the notion that 
there is no logical standing-ground between Rome and Reason, 
so, dear to both Romanists and Rationalists who have only a 
superficial acquaintance. with Catholic theology, is a very thin 
fallacy. It springs from a confused idea that the Romanist must 
never use his reason in religious matters, and that, therefore, as 
soon as his respect for the authority of the Church disappears, he 
finds himself. without any support for even a belief in God. 
Now, it.is true that one can gather a good deal. of countenance 
for:this notion from popular sermons and the practical working 
of the clergy, but it is entirely at variance with the principles of 
Catholic theology. The theologian informs the student that he 
expects him to have already a rational certitude as to the exist- 
ence of God and the immortality of the soul, which is grounded 


on purely philosophic arguments. He then proceeds to prove,: 


still on purely rational grounds (of history and ethics), the evi- 


dential. value of Scripture, the giving cf a revelation, and the. 


founding of a Church. . Finally, from the revelation thus ration- 
ally accepted. he builds up his argument for the infallibility of 
the Church and the Pope. It is clear that a man may break 
down at any one of these stages. If he cannot -pass the first or 
philosophic stage—and the Church (differing from Mgr. Croke- 
Robinson) has solemnly declared that the light of faith will not 
be given to a man who has not this “ natural certitude ”—he 
remains an agnostic or atheist. If he cannot pass the second, he 
remains a deist; if the third, a. Unitarian; if the fourth, a 
member of some Protestant sect, leading eventually to the High 
Church, where all is accepted. but infallibility. And since the 
structure of belief remains of this nature throughout life in the 
mind of the informed Catholic (and in the theory of the Church), 


it:is,¢lear he may break down. at any. part of it, and may find. 
himself logically in any position from atheism to ritualism. It. 


is monsense to say, as some Rationalists do, that he cannot 
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logically pass to another Christian Church. He may be logically 
(to omit other considerations) bound to remain a theist or a 
Christian. It all depends on which point of belief he has suc- 
cumbed. If he has merely seen through the argument for 
supremacy and infallibility, he is in the position of a High 
Churchman; if he has surrendered Transubstantiation, he has 
become a Protestant ; if the hierarchy, a Nonconformist ; and if 
the whole Christian revelation, a Unitarian or a philosophic theist. 
And that is,in point of fact, the way in which secessions occur. 
A number of priests have, like Mr. Arthur Galton and Mr. A. 
Hutton, merely quarrelled with the distinctively Roman doctrines, 
and have, naturally, associated themselves with the Church of 
England. Others have been chiefly occupied with the biblical 
problem, and have been forced to accept the conclusions of the 
advanced critics, retaining, with the majority of those critics, a 
firm attachment to theism. Such are the cases of Dr. Klein, the 
well-known Unitarian preacher; Mr. Addis, the distinguished 
biblical. scholar. and Unitarian professor; Dr. Washington- 
Sullivan, the able founder of the Ethical Religion Society ; .Mr. 
C, Hargrove, Mr. T. Law, and others, Finally, there are some: 
whose difficulties have centred on: the fundamental _ theistic 
problem. It is these alone who have been forced intothe 
Agnostic position in their failure to find conviction; Mgr. A. 
Wells, LL.D., and a few others, fall into this category. 
From the ‘cases of these prominent seceders we. may gather 
with some confidence the ways of the large and inaccessible body 
of the laity who fall away from Rome. Along every path that 
leads to Rome there is a twofold procession. Past the pressing 
throng of proselytes returns the silent multitude of the. disillu- 
sioned.. And when it seems that comparatively few return of. 
those who swept into the gates of the city on the hill, let.us 
remember the complexity of the Roman system, the. charms it, 
has gathered from the religions of the world, to retain affection 
when mental submission has failed, the modesty of the claims of 
other religions after Rome’s high promises have proved delusive, 
and the torpor that is wont to follow so great a disillusion. 
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He was a contemplative, rather stout gentleman of 
quiet perceptions. Life to him was not a task but 
a sinecure: he fingered the guineas in his pocket, 
and ate his dinners, and slept the sleep of the 
irresponsible—Apam BEDE. 


CHARLES LYTTELTON, born in 1714, was the third son of Sir 
Thomas Lyttelton and of his wife Dame Christian. From his 
earliest youth his health was delicate, unfitting him for an active 
life. He was of an amiable, studious disposition, and was his 
mother’s favourite son, lacking the boisterous high spirits of his 
younger brother Richard, and the political and literary ardour 
of the eldest son George, which made him an awesome 
figure in the eyes of the gentle timorous lady. Charles she 
wrote to and consulted on all points: from “poor Grace 
Hewson, whom I promised to get a place for,” to his sisters’ 
“conquests” and her plans for his meeting “ the Lady that we 
have heard of for you.” But this came to nothing, for he lived 
a bachelor all his days. “I agree with you, my dear,” she wrote 
on another occasion, “’tis a bold stroke indeed for so young a 
Lawyer to begin with being against the Crown, as George 
G[renville] has done, I wish he may come off with applause, but 
must blame his friends for putting him upon so hazardous a 
Point, and especially where Murray will so much excel.” 

One of Charles Lyttelton’s earliest correspondents was Horace 
Walpole. As boys at Eton they were devoted friends, having 
much in common both in tastes and character. The first letter 
from him is dated August 7, 1734, when Lyttelton was twenty, 
and had left Eton nearly two years. Early in this year he had 
gone from University College, Oxford, to study law at the Inner 
Temple ; Walpole was four years junior to him, and was still at 
Eton. “... I can reflect with great joy,” he wrote, “on the 
moments we pass’d together at Eton, and long to talk em over, 
as I think we could recollect a thousand passages which were 
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something above the common rate of School-boy’s Diversions. 
I can remember with no small Satisfaction that we did not pass 
our Time in gloriously beating great Clowns who would patiently 
bear Children’s Thumps, for the collections which I think some 
of our co-temporaries were so wise as to make for them after- 
wards. We had other amusements which I long to call to mind 
with you.” 

There is another letter he wrote from Cambridge after a visit to 
Oxford, where he said Magdalen Walks pleased him most. “I 
felt a pensive joy in ’em,” he wrote, not as happily as usual, 
“occasion’d by thinking two Lytteltons had been drown’d in the 
adjoyning stream, and another had so often walked there.” Here 
follow some neat lines on the death of the two Lytteltons. How 
“The Foolish boy, unfortunately gay” fell in and “his soft Soul 
absorbed by Waves expir’d.” His brother “The Pious Youth 
plung’d after him precipitate ; and try’d to save his Brother; but 
in Trying dyed.” Howon this “the River God sunk his flag- 
waving head,” and goes “ melancholy winding thro’ the mead,” 
till he sees another Lyttelton appear, then: “ No more a double 
loss he cou’d bemoan, Finding the Worth of Two, comprised in 
One.” “Excuse this flight Charles ; Oxford inspir’d me ; Magdalen 
Walks gave me the Hint, and Friendship dictated to Y™ sincerely, 
H. WALPOLE,” 

There are a few more letters from Walpole of little interest. 
Charles Lyttelton and he resembled each other in character too 
much for their intimacy to last, both being very feminine men, 
cautious and jealous in their dealings with their fellows, pre- 
ferring to criticise them in comfort from their armchairs. If Mr. 
Lyttelton had possessed the fortune Mr. Walpole enjoyed, he would 
have led the same easy life as that gentleman, and the Episcopal 
Bench would have lost one of the least zealous of the prelates 
who ever adorned it. A born antiquary, he had a genius for 
research, and was possessed of great patience and a retentive 
memory. Walpole loved antiquities, but was more a virtuoso 
than an antiquary. Many years after the death of his friend, 
Walpole wrote with a petulant recollection of all he had suffered 
at his hands, “ Bishop Lyttelton used to plague me to death about 
barrows and tumuli and Roman camps, and all those bumps in 
the ground that do not amount to a most imperfect ichnography.” 
Though the intimacy ceased, a certain degree of friendship 
remained, serviceable to both from the similarity of their tastes. 
In 1757 Walpole wrote “ in all the hurry of a Gros Marchand” 
sending the “Good Dean” * a copy of “our odes.” These were 
* He was then Dean of Exeter. 
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Gray’s:Odes, the first work printed at the Strawberry Hill Press. 
He: also employed. Bishop Lyttelton to mediate ‘in a ‘quarrel 
between him and Bishop Warburton on the grounds: that “one 


of his own order” would be more likely to conciliate that irritable 


prelate ;:another time, however, he dubbed him “ gossiping’ and 
mischievous.” 

In 1738, after four years at the Inner Temple, Mr. Lyttelton 
was called to the Bar. It is not known if he ever held a brief ; 
certain it is he remained a lawyer a very short time.’ Indeed, it 
is not easy to discover a profession less fitted for him who was 
fitted for nothing save to burrow at leisure among ancient’ tomb- 
stones and mouldy records, and to discuss them afterwards with 
fellow antiquaries over a glass of old port. Buta profession had 
to be found. © The state of the family exchequer did-not allow of 
a younger son following an unremunerative calling,:and that of 
the Church being eventually fixed upon, he was ordained in the 
year 1741. 

Early this year his father wrote to the Bishop of -Worcester, 
ostensibly to condole with him on the death of the Chancellor of 
the Diocese, but really to beg him in the distribution of his bene- 
fices to “ strike out something for my son Charles.” “I don’t aim 
at great things,” he said. The Bishop, good old Dr. Hough, then 
ninety years old, replied, in the quaint, crabbed simplicity of 
his seventeenth-century diction, completely unlike the flowing 
periods affected by the later age : 

“S',—It does not a little trouble me that I return any other 
answer. to a Command of yours, than that it is obey’d, but you 
may please to know that above a year since I found myself under 
a necessity of taking two Clergymen into my family, and having 
nothing but very unlikely hopes to encourage them in discharging 
the duties of it, l was not backward in promising anything. that 
should fallin my gift. I constantly ordered my little private 
affairs in confidence of the Chancellor outliving me, but Provi- 
dence has taken him before me, whereby two Livings and his 
Office are become Vacant; the Livings my Chaplains claim, the 
Chancellorship I confer upon One whom he has made his Execu- 
tor. Could I have imagin’d there had been any likelyhood of his 
death, I would, as to him, have kept myself at liberty. All I can 
now Say is, that if during the little time I have to come in this 
life, anything shall fall in the Episcopal Patronage, I will never 
dispose of it, till I know whether it will be acceptable to Mr. 
Charles.” 

Mr. Lyttelton had not long to wait, for in 1742 the Bishop 
gave him the rich living of Alvechurch in Worcestershire. “When 
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Mr. Charles Lyttelton offer'd himself: to be ordain’d,” wrote Dr. 
Hough on this occasion to Sir Thomas, “1 hada peculiar pleasure 
in receiving him, as One sincerely dispos'd to make good the 
Character he took upon him, and: every way Qualifyed for -it 
beyond exception. He has lately given me:a greater Pleasure, 
by entering into the actual Service of the Church; where (if I 
know the Temper of his mind) he will exert himself in cultivating 
the Principles of our most Holy Religion by the properest Argu- 
ments, and give the utmost force to ’em, by Good Example. If 
you S* have comfort in seeing him so employ’d, I pray God you 
may long enjoy it. I expect Credit, now, and after Death, in 
having been his Friend, and S',:\Your most Faithfull and Obedient 
Servant, Jo. WORCESTER.” 

It must not be thought Mr. Charles could number among his 
friends only those who sympathised with his researches. His 
most intimate friend was unlike an antiquary in all respects. 
This was Thomas Potter, a man who, though forgotten now, was 
for a period of some ten years one of the most striking characters 
of his day. So brilliant was. he that on his first appearance in 
Parliament the world began to. match “Mr. Potter the lawyer” 
against Mr, Pitt.* He was also one of the most notorious rakes 
of that time, a member of the famous “ Hell Fire Club,” and a 
boon companion of John . Wilkes, who (according to one 
authority) was “not a bad man. naturally till Potter poisoned 
his morals.” His friendship with Charles Lyttelton began at 
Oxford and continued when they went up to study law at 
the Temple. Mr. Potter was the junior by four years, and began 
his law studies at the Temple very shortly before Mr. Lyttelton 
left the Bar. It was chiefly owing to his advice that Mr. 
Lyttelton took this step. Certainly the Church never had a 
stranger advocate. “1 want to hear how you look, and as Mr. 
Whitefield says, how you feel yourself in your new situation,” he 
wrote when Lyttelton became a clergyman. “ I have heard none 
of these things, for tho’ your Coz. Bell: delivered me a long message 
from you, yet I make no Account of any thing which does not 
immediately flow from your Heart to mine, without any Inter- 
ruption of the Warmth of that Friendship which is between us.” 
How the well-regulated affections of Charles his friend can have 
responded to this it is difficult to imagine, but there does seem to 
have been avery real intimacy on both sides. They were friends 

* So far was this prophecy from’ being fulfilled that years after Mr. Pitt 
called Potter“ one of the best friends I havein the world.” It is pretty certain 


that Potter wrote the famous Essay on Woman that Wilkes was brought to 
book by Lord Sandwich for having written. 
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till Potter died, though after these early years there are no letters 
from him of any length. It is probable they came, but were 
such as a clergyman could not with propriety keep. “E’er 
many Daysare pass’d,” wrote Potter in 1756, “I long to kiss your 
Hands. The Hand of the Man I love is more wellcome to me 
than the royal one.”* Two years later, in writing a letter to 
his youngest brother in South Carolina, Dr. Lyttelton made the 
following dry announcement: “Mr. Potter’s health has been 
exceeding bad for a long while. About a Fortnight agoe he was 
seiz’d with a Fever, and on Saturday last departed this Transitory at 
his seatin Buckinghamshire. Mr. P[itt]'s great Partiality for him 
rais'da good deal of Envy uponhim, andindeed most Peoplethought 
he was not entitled to an Employment of Such Rank and Profit.” 

Mr. Lyttelton was elected Fellow of the Royal Society, 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and took the degree 
of LL.D. in 1745. He lived a pleasant life in London for 
the most part; his parish, buried in the depths of the country, 
was little visited by him, though he wrote an _ exhaustive 
history of Alvechurch, which is incorporated in Nash’s History 
of Worcestershire. He was a good correspondent, and many 
of his friends depended almost entirely on him for the news 
of the day. Robert Hoblyn, a life-long friend who had been 
at Eton with him, and was also an F.R.S., wrote from his 
place in Cornwall, eagerly questioning Dr. Lyttelton—‘ What 
say your friends the Patriots of the Peace?” ‘ Who isto be King 
of Poland at last?” complaining that “we ignorant souls in the 
country lose half the pleasure of the scandal” in Mr. Pope’s 
Letter to Arbuthnot, through not having a key to the allusions. 
His own news consisting of such items as “we had a fair last 
week, and a Bull baiting this, for the diversion of the county. 
But I can’t as yet bring myself to enjoy these entertainments.” 
“In short,” he said, “If I think of spending another Winter in 
these parts I must think at the same time of getting a companion for 
Life. O Dreadful pleasing Thought!” This thought was realised 
shortly in the pleasing shape of Miss Jane Coster, an heiress. 

In 1746 when D* Lyttelton had been Rector of Alvechurch 
over three years, he began to desire promotion. Throughout 
the spring of this year there are letters from him in London to 
Sir Thomas at Hagley, full of gossip and the news ‘of the day, 
picked up at Ranelagh and the coffee-houses; the young Pre- 
tender’s wanderings in Scotland, the war in Flanders, the position 
of the “Brest Fleet,” the debates in Parliament, and mingled 


* He had just kissed hands as Paymaster-General of the land forces, which 
he obtained through the influence of Pitt. 
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with these, oft-recurring references to his hopes of preferment. 
It was a happy moment to press them, for his friends were 
just come into office, his brother was a Lord of the Treasury, 
and the Duke of Newcastle was Secretary of State.* 

“My brother defer’d speaking to the Duke of Newcastle on 
my behalf,” wrote D* Lyttelton on May 8, “ till Mr. Pitt had kiss’d 
Hands—as that is now done, he will [speak to] him y® first 
opportunity.” May 17 he wrote, “ Yesterday my Brother was 
with y° Duke of Newcastle, and press’d him in y® warmest manner 
on my Behalf. The Duke said he was hampered with engage- 
ments to Churchmen deeper than could be imagin’d, but that he 
would serve me as soon as possible. My Brother was then going 
to specify y® particular Preferment he wanted for me when a 
Person came in and interrupted y°® conversation, so that he was 
forced to drop that subject for y° present but intends resuming 
it again y° first opportunity. Afterwards he mentioned y® Affair 
to Stone, t who said he was glad I did not pitch on Windsor or 
West", as they were full of young Lives and deeply promised. 
Alchurch, he said, was more open, that there were two Canonrys 
only promised, and that the third he might depend upon for me 
—that he sh*t be upon y® Watch to prevent all sollicitations to y® 
Duke before I was serv’d, and that there was y® greatest likely- 
hood in y® world that 3 Vacancys would happen within a 12 
month. Trevor being to be removed to y® first good Bishoprick 
that falls (except Durham or Winchester,) Peterbro’ very old, 
Friend and Folkes, not only very old but very infirm. N.B.— 
When my Brother told Mr. Stone that I could have Persons of 
y° highest Rank in y® Church to bear witness to my Character, 
he was pleased to say, that I was too well known to stand in 
need of it. I wish he was not a Courtier in this,” said Dr. Charles 
ruefully, “ for his Master y° Duke knew not that there was such 
a Person existing when my Brother named me to him... .” 


Brook S* May y® 31st 1746. 

DEAR SiR,—My Brother carried me yesterday to y* D. of 
Newcastle’s but he was not home, so we left our names, w% my 
Brother says is sufficient, as he was with his Grace y® day before 
who promised him y® Deanery of Worcester for me in case it 
falls before there be a third Vacancy in Alchurch.t If y® King 
sh* object to L‘ Cornbury’s man (w very probably he will, as 
his L*ship’s conduct has been so disagreeable to y® Court since 


* As joint Vice-Treasurer of Ireland. 
+ The Duke’s Secretary. 


{ He wished to be made a Canon of Alvechurch. 
VOL. XXXIX 
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y® promise was made) y* Duke will put me second, so I hope my 
chance is not a very bad one... . 

These untiring efforts were in part rewarded. D* Charles the 
end of this year was appointed chaplain to the King. Dr Potter, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, when he was trying for the post wrote, 
“| heartily wish y’ success in y’ present undertaking, and shall be 
glad if my endeavours in any degree contribute to it, who am 
Rev? S¥ y' affectionate Friend Jo : Cant.” 

In January 1747 George Lyttelton’s wife died, to his great 
grief, but he was still a lord of the Treasury, so his brothers con- 
tinued to solicit his efforts on their behalf. After a long account 
of Mrs. Lyttelton’s funeral, ‘The Colonel is now soliciting for ye 
rank of Colonel,’* wrote Dt Lyttelton. “My brother promised 
to support his claim, and as y* Duke of Bedford ¢ will do y* same, 
I think he will succeed, but it is unlucky for me, as my Brother 
cannot with so gooda Face press my Interest sh* any Preferment 
fall, either while he is soliciting for him, or immediately after he 
has carried y® point for him.” 

Again his labours were rewarded. On June 4, 1748, he was 
installed Dean of Exeter. “’Tis a glorious piece of Preferment,” 
wrote Edward Eliot, afterwards first Lord Eliot, “and I am very 
happy in the thought of eating a mutton stake off a very white 
Table Cloth in an elegant well-furnished little house of yozers, in 
London.” 

These aspirations must have often been satisfied. The Dean was 
a genial and hospitable man, and his income now that the Deanery 
was added to his rectory was ample. If he was not a very active 
minister, nor anything of a theologian, at least he earned no dis- 
credit, and there is no reason to believe he was otherwise than 
popular. 

“ As to my right reverend uncle,” ¢ his nephew Thomas Lyttelton 
is said to have written, “he may be a good Christian, but I recol- 
lect to have heard him make a better discourse upon the outside 
ornaments of an old Gothic pulpit, than he ever delivered i” one, 
throughout the whole course of his evangelical labours. He seems 
much more at home in a little harangue on some doubtful remnant 
of a Gothic tombstone, than in urging the performance of Christian 


* He had only brevet rank. 

+ Sir Richard’s brother-in-law. 

t This letter and the subsequent one from Thomas, Lord Lyttelton, were 
really written by a boon companion of his, William Combe, the well-known 
author of Dr. Syntax. This man published a posthumous collection of Lord 
Lyttelton’s letters, which, many years later, he acknowledged to be spurious. 
But he had many opportunities of observing Bishop Lyttelton, whose cha- 
racter, as drawn by him, seems but little exaggerated. 
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duties, or guarding, with his. lay brother, the Christian fortress 
against infidel invasion. I well remember also, to have heard his 
right reverence declare he would willingly give one of his fingers 
(that was his expression) to have a good natural history of Wor- 
cestershire.” 

He travelled much about England, visiting every place of anti- 
quarian interest. There is a characteristic account he wrote of a 
tour he made in Cornwall, accompanied by the eminent antiquary, 
Mr. Borlase. They went on horseback to an old Lady Vivian’s 
place called Trelowarren, where the situation was so bad, and the 
country all round so wild and dreary, that “ nothing would have 
carried methither but y® prospect of finding a Sweet Bed to sleep in, 
which is seldom to be found at y® Inns in Cornwall, for both y° 
Houses and y® beds stink worse than a Pigstye.” Trelowarren not 
only provided this, but “what must please an Antiquary, both y° 
Houses and its Inhabitants are an exact Picture of y® old Style of 
Living in Good Queen Besses Days.” 

“You pass thro’ a pair of Gates into a Quadrangle, y® left 
side consisting of a handsome Chapel and large Eating Room, 
y° Right, a huge Kitchen and other offices, in front is y® 
Mansion House, y® Entrance of which leads you directly into 
a Spacious Hall furnished with Calivers, Cross Bows, Hunting. 
Poles, Militia Drums, and Stag’s Horns. The Furniture of 
y° old Parlour and Bedchamber are in y® same style, especially y* 
latter, where you see y® Labours of y® Female Vivians in work’t 
Cloth hangings, point-lace Beds, etc. for several generations past. 
But y® greatest Curiosity of allis y® old Lady herself, with her Chil- 
dren and grandchildrenallaround her. After y° ceremonyof kissing 
both Old and Young was perforin’d, for this is Cornish custom, we 
were refresh’d witha Cup of Sack (it sh* have been Hippocrass to have 
suited y® rest of y® Entertainment) and then proceeded in great 
Form to Chapel (where Prayers are regularly said twice a day) and 
in like form return’d back to y® Parlour to Supper, an Hour before 
Candlelight. The Old Lady eat a pound of Scotch Collops for 
Supper, and wondered I could not do y® like. Next Morning Mr. 
Borlase and myself set out after Breakfast and return’d back to 
Trelowarren to our dinner, though the old Lady’s Supper... 
On my return I call’d at y® Lizard Village upon an old man who 
Was reported to be 111 years of age, but on talking with him I 
think he isnot so old by six years. However he is old enough to 
remember very wella dispute between a Blacksmith and Farmer 
in his own Parish, y® one a Royalist, y° other a Parliamentarian, 
concerning Charles II. right to y° crown just before y® Restora- 
tion, which did not end till they had thrash’d each other stoutly, 
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but y® honest Cavalier had y® better of his Antagonist, who was at 
last willing (as y® old man told me) to let y* King come quickly 
home and enjoy his own again. . . .” 

“ Godolphin is not near so good a House as Lady Vivian’s, and 
is situate in a worse Country, if a worse can be found, and I 
cannot therefore but honour my L* Godolphin’s Taste for 
rejecting such a horrid spot, tho’ it has been y® seat of his 
Ancestors for ages, and at y®° same Time keeping a constant 
family of Servants, and a Table for y® Exercise of Hospitality 
and Relief to y° poor. There remain some good Family pic- 
tures by Cornelius Johnson and Lely. Miller would have been 
pleas’d with a Sight of y® old Wardrobe, where I unmask’d some 
curious old Pink’d silk Waistcoats and Petticoats which are not to 
be match’d even in y® Green Room at Drury Lane Playhouse. 
Tho’ all this Tract has an Appearance of great poverty, and y° 
Houses in general miserable Cottages, yet they differ I believe from 
all other Cottages in Europe ; scarce one in Twenty wanting a Sash 
window, such is y* fondness these People have for this kind of 
ornament in their Houses. I would indeed forgive them if they 
confin’d it only to their houses (tho’ it looks very odd in thatch’d 
low mansions), but they have sash’d all their Churches in these 
parts which ill suits y° Gothick simplicity of these ancient Build- 
ings. The winters are so mildin this part of Cornwall that Alocs, 
winter cherry, and other Green House plants thrive well here in y° 
open air.” 

During these years D* Lyttelton seems to have lived very little 
in London. It probably did not suit his always sickly health. 
Coughs, catarrhs, and “ Scorbutick Disorders” he suffered from 
all his life. He never visited the Continent, though Lord Dacre, 
one of his antiquarian friends, in a letter about the tombs of his 
ancestors and his family history, advised D* Lyttelton to go to 
Italy. “We are mistaken,” he said, “ in thinking they have no 
good Physicians in Italy. Their Method, however, is different 
from ours, as they set very little account on what comes out of 
Apothecaries shops, and cure people by making them have a great 
attention to their Diet and manner of Living.” “’Tis better,’ 
added Lord Dacre, sapiently, “to be a healthy Dean than a sick 
Bishop.” The Dean underwent some operation about this time. 
Lord Dacre wrote commending his courage, “and now I think 
you have nothing to do but to look out fora Wife. You have 
made yourself snug and handsome, and have showed yourself a 
Man of Spirit ; two articles which go very far with the Ladies.” But 
throughout D* Lyttelton’s life there is no trace of such a desire. 

In all Dr. Lyttelton’s varied correspondence it is curious to 
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find barely an allusion to Methodism, though the preaching of 
Wesley and Whitefield was drawing thousands to hear them. 
But scepticism and popery were deplored. “Is it the 
fashion yet at Oxford to preach against Popery as the papers 
tell us it is at London?” wrote Robert Hoblyn from Cornwall. 
“It seems as if all the People of Spirit were turned Infidels, or 
to speak more Court-like, are not confined to that narrow way of 
thinking ; all the Superstitious have taken refuge in Infallibility, 
and that old-fashioned set of opinions called Christianity, are 
left in a few dull Hands.” 

The young Pretender, and the fear of a French invasion caused 
popery always to be dreaded. “We abound here with Papists 
and Plaids,” wrote the Bishop of Worcester from Bristol in 1748, 
three years after the ’45. This bishop, Isaac Maddox, successor 
to Bishop Hough, was very zealous against popery. He wrote 
Dr. Lyttelton a quaint account of how he dealt with five papists who 
came before him in court, “ all seduced from the Church of England, 
whom I ordered to be cited, being presented by the wardens of 
their respective parishes. They were all well instructed to make 
the same Answer, that nobody at all had persuaded them to em- 
brace Popery or put Popish books into their Hands. I enjoined 
them all to go to the Ministers of their respective parishes, whom 
they owned they had never acquainted with their Design of em- 
bracing Popery, and if they were not satisfyed by their Minister, 
then to come to me ; that I should think it no trouble to instruct 
them in the knowledge of the Truth. They are all poor low 
People.” 

The Dean’s most persevering correspondents were Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, the blue-stocking, and Mr. Francis Godolphin. Mr. 
Godolphin wrote on matters antiquarian and ecclesiastical, and 
was the first to inform his friend when a bishop was “in a declin- 
ing way.” Mrs. Montagu wrote long and pompously on matters 
of state, and also favoured D* Lyttelton with the like gratifying 
details. “Our worthy friend, the Archbishop of C., has found 
relief from a quack medicine but | fear he will not long remain 
with us to govern our Church with that prudent moderation 
which prevents small errors from growing into stubborn here- 
sies,” she wrote in the polished ambiguity of style characteristic 
of that age. 

When D* Lyttelton had been several years at Exeter he became 
anxious for preferment. “ My Lords the Bishops wrap themselves 
up in their Virtue and their Cloaks, so that y® severe Cold has 
carried none of them to Heaven yet,” he wrote resentfully in 
January 1757, “ consequently your Humble Servant remains in 
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Statu Quo.” Two years later he was still at Exeter, though he had 
seen a letter from Lord H[ardwicke] which causes him to hope 
he will not “live and dye Dean of Exon.” “ But ’tis unlucky,” 
remarked the Dean peevishly, “that from that time to this, no 
vacancy has happened on y® Bench: every day raises up new 
competitors, and brings y® K.’s life and that of his Ministers 
nearer to an end, considering y® advanced age of them all.” 
“My Lease Tenants also,” he grumbled, “are as unwilling to 
quit this wicked World as my Lords y*® BPs, so I get no money; 
all I have been able to raise on y® Decanal Estate in Eleven years 
being but 250£. This is scarce credible, but it is strictly true.” 
About this time Walpole wrote, not without a suspicion of malice, 
“Another Archbishop dead! Will none of their deaths operate 
to your Deanery? Are you always to serve everybody, and are 
you never yourself to be served ?” 

Better times, however, wete coming for the Dean, though he had 
still three years to wait. In 1762, a year after the accession of 
George III., when Lord Bute was Prime Minister, and George 
Grenville Secretary of State, the Bishop of London died, and Dr. 
Osbaldeston, Bishop’of Carlisle, was translated to the vacant see, 
“to no one’s joy that I know of,” remarked Dr. Hurd, spitefully. 
George Grenville begged Lord Bute to do something for his 
cousin. Lord Bute replied that he had had his eye on the Dean 
early in the reign, but had been forced to prefer some one less 
worthy, for the good of the Government, “following,” said his 
Lordship, “a maxim I abhor, that of doing amiss that good may 
come of it.” But D* Lyttelton obtained the see of Carlisle, and 
was consecrated bishop on March 21, 1762. 

He did not go up to Cumberland for some months. The task 
of moving all his goods from Exeter to Carlisle was a very 
lengthy one, and when at length it was achieved, the Bishop 
received a quaint and horrified letter from “ J. Turner,” his butler, 
on the dilapidated condition in which he discovered Rose Castle. 

“* I think it my Duity to say y* y" Lordship has not had 
justis done you in y® appraisement of y" Goods it is not posabel 
for me to menchon how many yousless and Worthless things 
there be but there is a ould painted oyle Cloth with very great 
Hols in it y® maid in y* house says it never was yous’d in y® Late 
Bishop’s time but cram’d into a littel Closet it is vailled to y* 
Lordship at 12 shelings. In shorrt it is all of a peice y® best 
and only Furniture fit for y" Lordship is ye Mahogany Tables and 
12 very ordinery Chairs in y® Best Paller. . .” 

D* Lyttelton soon after arrived at Rose, and wrote to the 
Bishop of London, bitterly complaining of the dilapidations he 
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found at Rose, saying that he had paid for more wine than the cellar 
contained, and that some of the wines that he paid for as sound 
and good “ prove as sour as Verjuice.” He also had an Estimate 
drawn up by one Ben Railton, and sent tothe Bishop of London, 
of all the Dilapidations inside and outside the Castle. “ I should 
have been obliged to y* Lordship,” added D* Lyttelton in a post- 
script, “ to have told me that you would not leave your chaplain’s 
old surplice in the Chapel here, that a new one might have been 
provided ag’ my coming. My chaplain has been forced to read 
prayers without one ever since I came, and this in sight of half the 
county who have been to visit me.” 

His letter is dignified and placable. Not so his brother of 
London’s reply, though he began civilly enough, expressing his 
concern at the state of the cellar, “As these misfortunes 
have happened” he told his butler to repay Dt Lyttelton the 
money he paid for the wines. “I desire the bottles and sour wine 
described may be returned to him, and given to friends of mine, 
who, I doubt not, will have a grateful remembrance of me even 
for vinegar.” He proceeded to enumerate all the good things he 
had done in the interests of the Bishopric of Carlisle, and how he 
had spent {1000 on improvements at Rose Castle. “I did not 
expect,” said he in a rage, “to be called upon in the rude 
manner I was for dilapidations. After this long letter 
I should not have added any thing further, had not your 
Postscript called upon me to vindicate myself from the re- 
proach of not leaving the Surplices. In answer to this I tell you 
I found none at Rose, nor indeed Books, Cushions, or other 
Furniture proper for the Chapel, which, with part of the Com- 
munion Plate I left there, was not of less expence to me than 
£100, and this I judge the County of Cumberland knows, and is 
visible to that half of it that has visited you.” 

Up to now the two Bishops ascribed themselves as “ Your 
affectionate brother.” In subsequent letters this was dropped 
and they were “ your Lordship’s obed* servant.” Bishop Lyttelton 
answered Bishop Osbaldeston on six sides of folio paper, 
very reasonable and very controlled, but immovably tenacious of 
his rights. “ Your Lordship undoubtedly believes and means to 
insinuate that I misrepresented y® condition of your Claret in 
order to throw it back on your Hands, which carries in it so 
mean a Suspicion, as raises my Contempt more than my Anger.” 
He had only, he argued, bought the wine for the D' Osbaldeston’s 
convenience, “the stock I sent from Exeter being much larger 
than I can use in some years. Your Lordship must havea strange 
propensity to take offence where none is offer’d.” 
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The Bishop of London wrote back in his slip-shod scrawl, 
expressing his readiness to make “all reasonable acknow- 
ledgements for Dilapidations if there be any at Rose Castle; the 
sum mentioned in the estimate enclosed in your last letter, tho’ 
seemingly demanded, I suppose is not expected to be paid, as it 
never will be by My Lord Your most Humble Servant,” etc. 

“Much as I hate contention, and Endeavour Agreeable to y°® 
Apostles direction to live peaceably with all Men,” returned Dr. 
Lyttelton, justly incensed, “Your Lordship is greatly mistaken if 
you imagine I will tamely submit to suffer a considerable Loss in 
my Dilapidations, especially after what I have allready sustain’d 
in y® purchase of your Furniture, because it is your Will and 
Pleasure that I shall do so.” This brought the Bishop of London 
to his bearings. Vanquished by the other Bishop’s calm tenacity, 
he begged that the correspondence might be closed till they met. 
“T assure you I shall be ready when in London to accomodate all 
differences with you in a friendly manner ; if this does not satisfy 
you, use your will and pleasure.” 

Here the controversy stopped, except for a calm letter from the 
victorious Prelate, advising that the Dilapidation Estimate be re- 
ferred to two friends, one to be named by each of them. “It 
may be of importance to both of us,” remarked D* Charles with 
the galling amiability of a conqueror, “but will certainly be so 
to your Lordship, that y® Dilapidations be settled soon, for y* 
House suffers by every Storm.” 

How the matter was cleared up is not stated, but, knowing 
Bishop Lyttelton, it may confidently be asserted that he was no 
loser by the transaction. That honest old soldier, Sir Richard 
Lyttelton, after receiving a “terribly complaining Letter” from 
the Bishop, wrote from Lyons to his nephew, Thomas Pitt, full 
of sagacious advice and brotherly concern. “The Bishop talks of 
Building and making as many Conveniencys at Rose, as if he pur- 
posed to continue there all his Life, instead of passing a month 
or two for a year or so en attendant a translation.” “ London is 
an Artfull Man,” observed Sir Richard, “and in the station he 
now is must have some weight. I wish you would prevail upon 
our good Bishop to moderate his Resentment, or at least the 
force of his expressions in regard to him. It may be of pre- 
judice to him in his profession, and cannot hurt t’other who 
is got to the Height of his Ladder.” 

Mr. Godolphin, too, wrote a very characteristic letter on hearing 
of the Bishop’s arrival at Rose. “I hope that you came in time 
to have a good share of the 700 pieces of old Roman Coin that 
were lately found in a Trough near Nulbiggen. I am glad that 
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you found your Apartments in tolerably good Plight. It is a Pity 
that your Predecessor had not time to do all the good he intended, 
who I hear is very well and has a Life dropped upon One of his 
Estates and another Bed-Ridden, and he thinks he ought to 
have as good a Time as if they were both Actually dead. My 
wife observed you did not Name: your Garden, which she took 
fora bad Omen. I presume you know that K. Edward I. lodged 
in your Castle in his Expedition to Scotland and dated his Writs 
for summoning a Parliament apud le Rose.” 

If George Grenville had continued in power, Bishop Lyttelton 
would have been translated to a richer see. Walpole wrote in 
1768: “Bishop Cornwallis goes to Canterbury. I suppose 
Goody Lyttelton had hopes.” As it was he remained at Carlisle 
the few remaining years of his life, though he was seldom 
there owing to his increasing ill-health. In 1765 he was elected 
President of the Society of Antiquaries, a post he probably both 
enjoyed and adorned more than his bishopric. 

There is an amusing account of a scene between him and his 
impudent nephew, Tom Lyttelton, in a letter from the same 
source as the one previously quoted. He formed a plan to mortify 
his right reverend uncle, who had taken some authoritative 
liberties with him, by an attack on the temporal privilege of epis- 
copacy in possessing a seat in the House of Lords. “I took up 
the argument in avery general view,” wrote the young man, 
“urged it with modesty, and what was better, with security, as my 
father who was present, and in his Persian letters has written to 
the same purpose. In short I enjoyed all the triumph that my 
malicious expectations could have framed. The prelate grinned 
with vexation and was silent, and I had my revenge.” 

Then comes a ludicrous description of how the Bishop retali- 
ated. “A few days after, as a family party of us were crossing 
the road on the side of Hagley Park, a chaise passed along, 
followed by a couple of attendants with French horns. ‘Who. 
can that be?’ said my father. ‘Some itinerant mountebank,’ 
replied I, ‘if one may judge from his musical followers.’ I really 
spoke with all the indifference of an innocent mind; nor did it 
occur to me that the Right Reverend Father in God my uncle, 
had sometimes been pleased to travel with servants accoutred 
with similar instruments. But ‘evil on itself will soon recoil,’ 
and my recollection was soon restored to me by a torrent of 
abuse, which was in length, violence, and I had almost said, in 
expression, equal to any sacred anathema of popish resentment. 
In short I was cursed, damned, and sent to the devil, in all the 
chaste periphrasis of a priest’s implacability.” 
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Cold and self-seeking ashe was, and much as he hated his nephew, 
Bishop Lyttelton loved his eldest brother and his old home with 
all the cat-like tenacity of his nature. He wrote from Hagley with 
real commiseration for his brother’s domestic unhappiness, while 
he chronicled with attentive care the ill-doings of “ that Wicked 
Woman,” Lord Lyttelton’s second wife. He died December 22, 
1768, aged fifty-four. A list of his antiquarian works, together 
with one sermon may be found in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, giving a fair measure, perhaps, of the attention he 
devoted to divinity as compared with his more favourite pursuit, 
In person he was plump, fair and florid, with regular features 
and chill blue eyes. His character does not enlist much admira- 
tion or affection, but his brother, an honest if somewhat partial 
witness, called him the best man he ever knew. David Garrick 
left a still more valuable testimony. “I always hada sneaking 
affection for the Bishop of Carlisle,” he wrote, “and I now 
reverence his memory.” 


MAUD LYTTELTON, 
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THE CRISIS IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


AMONG the economic problems which are at this moment press- 
ing for a solution it would be difficult to find one of greater 
interest, or affording a wider field for speculation than the present 
relations between capital and labour, between employer and 
employed. It may be fairly said that the last half of the nine- 
teenth century saw the birth of systematic organisation among 
the workers in this country, which has grown till the trade union 
has become a factor to be reckoned with in considering questions 
connected with the remuneration of labour. It has also seen the 
rise of two great industrial communities who have entered the 
international markets and whose competition has become a force 
which cannot be neglected in dealing with economic matters. 
The effect of these two forces on each other, and more especially 
the course which should be followed by those engaged, in what- 
ever capacity, in British industry are subjects of the highest im- 
portance and the deepest interest. 

The British manufacturer finds himself confronted with power- 
ful organisations whose object is to obtain from him better con- 
ditions than might otherwise be possible. Looking at the question 
from an impartial standpoint it is impossible to find fault with 
the initiators of the movement which has resulted in the great 
trade unions of to-day. The conditions of employment made it 
necessary that the employed should take concerted means to 
protect their interests. After a bitter struggle they have obtained 
legal recognition. It may be doubted whether this has been 
accompanied by the imposition of equally full legal responsibility, 
but we may hope this will follow after the due delay consequent 
on the illogical way in which legislative changes are made in this 
country. 

We owe to Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb a phrase which at once 
sums up and justifies the result which has been obtained. The 
real object sought under all sorts of disguises has been the right to 
“collective bargaining,” and few employers are now to be found 
who do not recognise this and are not willing to accept it as an 
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essential condition of industry. But, having obtained a power to 
which they were entitled, the employed have now to consider 
whether it is being properly exercised, and the employers to take 
care that it is not used to impose conditions even more harmful 
to the commonwealth than those against which it was provided. 

Perhaps both parties have been unable to see the wood for the 
trees. Coilective bargaining was looked to as the means of 
obtaining higher wages, improved conditions of labour and, 
perhaps it would not be too much to say, less work. For these 
things the unions have consistently and most manfully striven. 
The employers have devoted their energies to resisting advances 
of wages, to securing as much work as possible for their money, 
and, it may be feared, too frequently to withholding as long as 
possible improved conditions of labéur. Neither party has sufh- 
ciently considered that none of these things is by itself of the 
essence of the question, and that the only indispensable condition 
is to be found in the greatest efficiency of effort. 

It is to the neglect of this consideration that is chiefly, if not 
entirely, due a state of affairs to which attention has been drawn 
by the recent articles on the Crisis in British Industry, in printing 
which the Times has performed a great public service. It is not 
necessary to claim for the author of the articles that his statements 
have been free from error, or that his deductions may not have 
been wider than his premises. It is, indeed, well to admit at the 
outset that the principles underlying the great trade union organi- 
sations are not inconsistent with the best interests of British 
commerce. And, above all, it is advisable for one who looks at 
the question from the employers’ standpoint to acknowledge that 
his own class is not without responsibility for the evils to which 
attention is drawn. 

That there is good cause for unfavourable comment on certain 
of the methods practised by the British workman is, in effect, 
admitted by some of those who are entitled to speak for him, and 
who, either in the columns of the Times or elsewhere, have dealt 
with the articles. , 

Mr. Burt, M.P., is a trade unionist leader of very long standing. 
He belongs, it is true, to a somewhat old-fashioned type, and he 
is probably as much averse to militant unionism of the modern 
sort as it is possible to imagine. He speaks for a body of men 
who, for sturdy independence and intelligent outlook, are not to 
be beaten and hardly to be equalled in this country or elsewhere. 
Yet he is constrained to write, in his circular of December last 
addressed to the Northumberland miners, in the following terms: 
“I do not deny that a restrictive policy has supporters among 
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working men.” He proceeds to express his opinion that the 
number of men holding this view is diminishing, and to state his 
own opposition to it and his belief in its fallacy as a means of 
improving wages and giving work to the unemployed. He ends 
his remarks with a tu quoque: “I have myself known instances 
in which employers have almost invited restriction of output, by 
demanding a reduction whenever workmen, through extra skill 
and application, have earned a wage above the usual standard.” 
Mr. Burt might have gone further and said that limitation of 
output with a view to raising prices is a policy not unknown 
among coal-owners. It is difficult to see how the owners can 
condemn a restriction of effort on the part of their workmen and 
at the same time advocate a restriction uf output by themselves, 
the object in each case being the same, viz., to obtain a better 
return. I agree with Mr. Burt in his condemnation of the 
practice, and my condemnation falls equally on employer and 
employed. I wish I could accept his view that the advocates 
of it among the workmen are diminishing. But look where I 
will among the various groups of workmen with whose operations 
I am familiar and I find the same story. 

The Durham Miners’ Association, of which Mr. John Wilson, 
M.P., is the secretary, has recently found it necessary to deal with 
the question in a circular issued to its members. The employers 
had drawn the formal attention of the miners to “ the very serious 
loss and inconvenience which is caused by the action of the work- 
men and boys at various collieries in ceasing work without 
notice.” .. . They added that “the question of the very irregular 
attendance of the workmen ait their work has also received the 
consideration of the owners.” The owners proceeded to invite 
the executive of the men toa meeting and, asa result, the circular, 
to which I have referred, was issued by the Miners’ Association. 
I quote from it the following passage : 

We take first the illegal stoppages of the pit. For the last 10} months, 
which means the whole of this year (1901), there have been lost 62,266 shifts 
and £15,500 in wages, as consequences of the unconstitutional and sudden 
suspensions of work. In these we not only see a violation of the law of con- 
tract, but a setting aside of our own rules, and an indifferent treatment of 
those who are chosen from time to time to manage any and every dispute 
which may arise. If you will put yourselves in our places, you will realise 
how hurtful it is to us to receive word, in the first place, from the owners 
that a certain section of the members of a lodge have, without regard to rule 
or procedure, ceased work, or that the entire members have, without ever 
acquainting us, decided to do so. 

The circular goes on to remark, that the writers do not say 
that the men have not frequent cause of complaint as to the 
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proceeds : 


While we admit that there are cases of stoppages where offence has been 
given, and urge upon you to let us have the first intimation of these, in order 
that we may inquire into them, we are bound to say that there have been 
stoppages where we could find no ground of complaint, even after investiga- 
tion. These have been mainly by sections of the members of a lodge, who 
stop without ever bringing the question about which they complain before 
their lodge meeting, or our notice. We need not occupy much time in show- 
ing you that such a course is wrong in two points. First, because of the 
illegality of the sudden stoppage ; and second, because there can be norecog- 
nition of sectional action. Whatever is done must be by a majority vote of 
the whole membership, and even then must be in harmony with our rules 
before we can recognise it. 

The second complaint of the Owners’ Committee was in reference to the 
loss of work by men lying idle, apart from the stoppages mentioned above. 
In this matter they gave us some figures, which we will place before you 
They first compare the percentage of lost time for the first two quarters in 
each year of the last seven years, and then show it for the fifteenth, sixteenth 
and seventeenth pays of this year. We give them in the same order: 


1895 .. 7.46 1gco)_li... 11.09 
1896... = 7.04 1gor ... 10} months 11.63 
bi ars Po ” .. No.w15 pay 11.60 
1898 ... 8.40 ” .. No.16pay 12.54 
1899... 9-40 * .» No.I7pay 13.49 


They assured us that these figures do not include a full or partial stoppage 
of a pit from any cause whatever, and, as far as they can ascertain, time lost 
through sickness is excluded. The most striking aspect of these figures is 
the increase in the percentage of lost time, and especially in the last four 
years. The seventeenth pay of this year is a very large increase over that of 
1897, and a most remarkable coincidence is that the increase has grown con- 
currently with the prosperity in trade. We are sorry that such an object- 
lesson should be possible. It is clear that we have not made the best use of 
our opportunities, 


I am afraid there is little ground in the figures quoted for the 
optimistic opinion of Mr. Burt. It is difficult to avoid a suspicion 
that the conduct he and Mr. Wilson concur in condemning is 
part of a settled policy. I do not pretend that it can be found 
displayed in good set terms in the rules of any existing trade 
union and I should be quite ready to accept Mr. Burt’s assurance 
that those unions with whose operations he is acquainted do not, 
as organisations, endeavour to limit production, nor fight against 
the introduction of labour-saving tools and machinery, nor insist 
on the same rate of payment for all workers irrespective of skill 
o1 ability. What appears more than doubtful is whether the 
members do not, in fact, dc these things, under the mistaken 
impression that by limiting output and opposing the introduction 
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of means.of cheapening production they increase the number. of 
men at work or avoid its reduction. Mr. Burt lays his finger on 
a difficulty which looms large in the eyes of a man threatened 
with loss of employment when he says: “ ... in the transition 
from one form of industry to another, workmen are displaced 
and individuals suffer. Those who suffer cannot be expected to 
give a warm welcome to the change.” If it be true that trade 
unions do not oppose or throw obstacles in the way of such 
changes, is it equally true that they actively discourage the con- 
duct of which complaint is made? I recognise the difficult 
position in which the intelligent leaders of a democratic body 
are placed: an uneconomic tendency springs up among the 
members ; practices limiting output begin in an insidious way to 
prevail; the employers are not as prudent as they might be—and 
a conflict arises. It is hard for the Executive of the men to say. 
to the members: “ Your conduct is, at root, wrong and prejudi- 
cial.” Advantage is taken of the indiscretion of the employer 
and almost insensibly the practice is legalised and becomes “a 
custom of the trade.” It is then enlarged until it becomes an 
evil to be removed only by some heroic remedy, of which the 
malady in itself does not warrant the adoption. No doubt 
greater prudence and more foresight on the part of the em- 
ployers would have prevented such a condition arising. But 
even on looking back it is often hard to see at what point it was 
worth while to make a stand. 

Or, to take another example, some custom, for which one can 
have nothing but praise, springs up and is then enlarged till it 
becomes a serious evil. I can give an instance of such an one 
which is in the state of beginning to arise. It is universal in the 
north of England when a man meets his death in the pit for 
work on that day to be suspended. No one can condemn the 
custom or seek to go behind the compassionate fellow-feeling 
from which it takes its rise. Some doubts begin to arise in the 
least suspicious mind when the accident is not followed by the 
immediate death of the sufferer, and when this occurs some 
hours or days after he is “ brought to bank,” and the pit is “laid 
idle,” one is apt to wonder whether limitation of output may not 
have more to do with the matter than compassion. When, 
however, a man not employed in the pit at all, but above-ground, 
meets with an accident, not immediately fatal, and dies after a 
day or two and the pit is laid idle, it needs more faith than I 
possess not to entertain a very shrewd suspicion that the real 
ground of suspension is to be found in the belief that the work 
will go further if it is not pressed too hard. And when similar 
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instances occur in a great variety of occupations that suspicion 
deepens into something little short of certainty. 

Although I have drawn my examples from coal-mining it would 
be equally easy to give instances from other industries. I do not 
wish thrice to slay the slain, but I cannot refrain from saying a 
few words on the building trade which presents some very 
remarkable features. 

It will be recollected that the writer of the articles in the Times 
gave an extract from the rules of a builders’ society which runs 
as follows : 

You are strictly cautioned not to outstep good rules by doing double the 

work you are required, and causing others to do the same in order to 
gain a smile from your master. Such foolhardy and deceitful actions 
leave a great number of good members out of employment the year round. 
_ Certain individuals have been guilty, who will be expelled if they do not 
refrain. 
It was afterwards alleged that the society was defunct and the 
rule obsolete. A great deal of indignation was poured out on the 
traducer of the virtuous and industrious bricklayer who was held 
up to the admiration of his fellow countrymen. 

I am convinced that no one who has had to do with building 
operations for the last forty or fifty years will deny that, as a fact, 
less work is done in a day and a great deal more money is paid in all 
branches of that trade than was formerly the case. It may be true 
that no existing society possesses a rule like that unearthed by the 
writer in the Times; it may even be true that Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb knowof no regulations existing in London or elsewhere limit- 
ing the number of bricks laid ; the building operatives may protest 
that they work as hard as their forefathers—no one cognisant of 
the facts will admit that building is either as cheap or as good as 
it was thirty years ago. Workmen’s houses, to take a single 
instance, have increased fully 50 per cent. in cost within my own 
recollection. I pass by the deplorable results of this on the ques- 
tion, now so much debated, of the housing of the working classes. 

It is, however, not without interest to endeavour to suggest 
why the building operatives have earned for thernselves this 
unenviable distinction. This appears to me to depend upon the 
following circumstances, In the first place buildings are from 
their very nature exempt from international competition. 
It may, perhaps, be put higher than this and said that they 
are subject only to circumscribed local competition. In the 
second place the building trade is very largely carried on by 
small contractors who are both unable and unwilling to resist 
demands which no large employer would entertain: unable, 
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because the conflict of a small capitalist with a great and power- 
ful trade union means ruin; unwilling, because if, after all, he 
can secure from his customer a reasonable profit for himself he 
is indifferent. There are two other classes of persons interested 
in the cost of building ; the man who is putting his money into 
a new industrial enterprise and he, who having it invested, is 
called upon for expenditure on repairs. In the first case, the 
cost of bricks and mortar is seldom an important part of his 
expenditure, and whether it costs 10 per cent. more or less makes 
but little difference to him. It is certainly not worth while 
incurring the annoyance and delay of a bitter conflict with 
workmen and, however much he may grumble, he accepts an 
outlay which he regards as unjust and prejudicial to all concerned 
in his undertaking. In the second case, repairs require to be | 
executed under unfavourable circumstances both as to time and 
conditions. They have to be done while the works are idle ; at 
night; over Sunday; possibly in very inconvenient, or even 
dangerous, situations, and while they are in progress costly plant 
is laid idle. If they are done expeditiously the cost is compara- 
tively of little moment. So he too grins and bears. All the 
while the building operative goes merrily on, imposes fresh and 
ever more stringent and uneconomic conditions, and hugs himself 
as he reflects that he has made the work go further. The handling 
of his tools, the number of bricks in his attendant’s hod, and 
a ‘thousand other details are matters of “trade custom” with 
which an employer interferes at his peril, and it is hard to see 
whence a remedy will come. 

I am thus brought to the conclusion that without imputing 
vicious motives to the artisans of this country, and without sug- 
gesting that the very able men who direct the trade union organi- 
sations are supporting the men in a course they know to be wrong, 
there is a well-founded ground for alarm in the position taken up 
by the labouring classes. 

Having reached this conclusion, we find two closely connected 
questions which present themselves for solution. 

First, on what considerations do the workmen base their atti- 
tude ? and, secondly, what can be done to persuade them of its 
fallacy ? 

In what I have already said, I have given by implication what I 
believe to be the answer to the first question. A deep-seated 
opinion prevails among the rank and file that there is only a limited 
amount of work to be done, and that, by dexterous manipulation, 
it can be spread out over all the members of the trade. -As 
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particular trade. From this follow rules which savour of the 
Middle Ages, and the trade guilds, as to the number of apprentices, 
andsoon. Ihave said that this opinion exists in the rank and file, 
but I greatly doubt its being confined to them. It is rare to find 
a man occupying the position of Mr. Burt who holds the opinion 
which he expresses, and to which I have already referred—trarer 
still to find him daring to speak his mind clearly and fearlessly on 
subjects on which his constituents are likely to take very different 
views. Nor is it easy to blame a man exhausted by his daily toil, 
and perhaps doubtful of his. power to maintain it, for having 
neither the ability nor the will to take a broad and philosophic 
view of changes sought to be imposed on him, which appear 
likely to increase his daily fatigue, and lessen his daily reserve of 
strength. That “the world is more and more” is poor comfort 
to the withering individual, and he may be pardoned for saying 
“the race may perish provided I have, not ‘more and more,’ 
but enough.” 

The employer must bear his share of blame for the existence of 
this attitude. He has too exclusively occupied himself, and dealt 
in discussions with his men, with the number of shillings per 
week, and too little on the imperative condition on which alone 
they will be forthcoming. Could both sides have kept more 
Clearly in view that cost of production is the be-alland end-all of 
the discussion, that cheap labour often means dear cost, perhaps 
ihe present situation could have been avoided. A greater readi- 
ness to pay high wages for correspondingly high returns, and less 
anxiety to do that to which Mr. Burt refers, when he speaks of 
+eduction of wages following greater skill and application on the 
part of the men, would have tended to prevent the growth of the 
opinion that in reduction of individualeffort lies an advantage to the 
class. Each man would then have felt that while his more efficient 
effort was rewarded, the payment of his fellow would not have 
been reduced. The existence of such a temper would have done 
much to prevent the growth of the fallacy which has now reached 
the pernicious luxuriance disclosed in the articles in the Times. 
It would have prepared the minds of the workmen to accept the ap- 
parent paradox that the adoption of the improved methods of pro- 
duction (which in the last analysis will be found to mean cheaper 
labour cost), involves the greater abundance of work, and not, as 
is commonly believed, its diminution. It is no doubt hard to 
persuade men beginning to go down the hill that the adoption of 
a machine which displaces them is a change to be welcomed. 
They are more inclined to say “let us alone, the old ways are good 
enough for us, we are too old to change.” Unfortunately expe- 
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rience shows this attitude to be untenable. Dame Partington’s 
mop isnot more ineffectual than such obstruction to the progress of 
the world “down the ringing grooves of change.” Circumstances, 
which it would lead me too far to recall to the recollection of my 
readers, have made the American workman prone to accept changes 
of the kind, and unless his British fellow will follow suit he will 
be apt, in the expressive Transatlantic phrase, “ to get left.” 

Finally, how can the situation be improved ? I confess I regard 
the process as a difficultone. It requires tact and patience on the 
part of the employers; they are called upon to alter in many 
important respects their view of their relations and duties to the 
men in their employment. They have to remove suspicions of 
their motives, doubts even as to the truth of their statements for 
which their conduct in the past may possibly have given too much 
warrant. They have to gain the confidence of the men and of 
their leaders, and to persuade them that in reality the difference 
of interest is only apparent. Employer and empleyed are in the 
same boat, and if it be said that they row with different oars that 
does not seem to be areason why one should try by backing water 
to thwart the endeavour of the other. 

On their side the men, and still more their leaders, should co- 
operate with the employers in the improvement both of methods 
and conditions. I do not wish them to lose sight of what tothem 
is the all important fact—namely that their labour should receive 
adequate remuneration. But I should like them to be convinced 
of what I believe to be the truth, that in the past a very small 
increase in the rates of wages paid would have absorbed all profit. 
The only source, therefore, from which higher wages can come 
in the future is from improved methods. I have been for forty 
years deeply engaged in industrial operations. In that time I 
have seen great changes take place in my trade. Then rates of 
wages, or the conditions of employment, or both, have changed 
enormously for the better. The changes are still going on. I regret 
to say they have been made, with disheartening uniformity, with- 
out the co-operation, too frequently against the opposition, active 
or passive, of the men who in the long run would benefit by them. 
To those who brought about the changes I take no credit for 
motives of philanthropy to their workmen. A great business is 
not a charitable institution, but must be conducted on those stern 
principles of utility and with a single view to profitable results 
which are the object of the enterprise and the measure of its 
success. The changes were therefore undertaken, they are still 
being attempted, for the advantage of the owners of the works. It 
Was an incident, though I contend that it would be capable of 
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proof that it was an inevitable incident, that they benefited the 
men. What was true in the past is, in my belief, still true. For 
reasons into which I cannot now go, I have no fear of the future 
of British trade, but this is subject to one all-important proviso— 
that those engaged in it, master and man alike, are prepared to 
devote their whole and undivided energies to their work in 
life. 

I do not mean that life should be all labour. Man does not 
live by bread alone. Sufficient leisure, suitable recreation are as 
necessary a part of life as daily bread, and as much needed to 
compass that efficiency of effort which I contend we should set 
before us as the aim of our endeavours. But what the hand 
findeth to do should be done with the whole might, and in life 
regarded from this aspect there is no room for “ ca’ canny” or 
spinning out work to make it go round. 

HUGH BELL, 


| 


VICISSITUDES OF THE HERO IN 
DRAMA“ 


THE Vicissitudes of the Hero in Drama indicate a chapter in 
dramatic criticism, for these vicissitudes, historic rather than 
theatrical, correspond with the changes which have in the course 
of time taken place in the conception of the hero. How have 
the years affected his development ? What sort of person ought 
he to be? Does it matter on what social level his life is passed ? 
Must he, by some unwritten dramatic law, be a sinner? If so, 
what kind of sin is dramatic? Must he end miserably or suc- 
cessfully ? What is the nature of the struggle through which he 
should pass? Above all, to what sort of judgment should he be 
subject ? Shall he be criticised according to the provisions of 
the Decalogue, or are we to view him as an artistic creation, 
whose energies, troubles, trials, and disasters are striking, dis- 
tinctive, consistent with his main characteristics, and well marked 
in their influence on his fate ? 

These are big questions, and some may doubt whether theo- 
retical discussion can throw much light upon them. It is a 
matter difficult of decision, inasmuch as it involves the whole 
question of the relation of the critic to the artist, and perhaps the 
still more fundamental question of the value of criticism itself. 
To that question there are many answers. In the first place, the 
artist is naturally voiceless. It is a curious and somewhat 
melancholy experience to hear him discoursing on his own 
work. Wordsworth wrote on the theory of poetical composition. 
He had better have allowed his poems to stand by themselves. 
Corneille wrote his dramas first, and afterwards tried with 
indifferent success to square them with the presuppositions of 
Aristotelian criticism. The man who makes a masterpiece is not 
the person to explain it. 

But there are periods in art when all is vagueness and uncer- 
tainty, and at such times the critic can do valuable work. If he 
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knows history, he can at least mark out the lines on which the 
particular art has developed. Any contribution, however faulty, 
which tries to explain what good authorities have thought and 
written concerning the principles of dramatic art cannot be 
wholly worthless, if it be always remembered that genius is never 
bound by rules. No one knew the classical tradition better than 
Dante, yet he wrote a poem which no subsequent critic has been 
able to classify. The Divina Commedia defies definition. Is it 
a comedy, as the title indicates; is it a tragedy, as the subject 
indicates ; is it an epic, as the treatment would seem to argue ; 
is ita novel,as the general tendency prefigures ? The creator 
invents his own processes, and only after an interval comes the 
theoretical critic to reduce them to rules—like those unnamed 
people who unconsciously modify a language by making the 
slang of one generation the grammar of the next. 

The vicissitudes of the protagonist—an inclusive if somewhat 
formidable term for which hero is a convenient substitute if it 
may be held to include heroine—are an interesting study. Time 
has effaced many of his distinctive characteristics, and it has for 
all practical purposes obliterated the hard and fast division 
between the two great branches of the drama. This division 
might be roughly stated thus—in a comedy nobody dies and 
everybody gets married ; in a tragedy everybody dies and nobody 
gets married. Aristotle, earliest of dramatic critics, used to say 
that one of the weaknesses of an audience was its liking for 
happy endings—a marked tendency which has belonged to all 
audiences in all ages. The distinction between tragedy and 
comedy so clearly defined by Aristotle, and so beloved by all the 
early classical critics, seems now to be of little value in all the 
serious regions of drama. And it was Shakespeare who did most 
to bring about this change. For whatare we to call plays such as 
Measure for Measure, Much Ado About Nothing, Cymbeline? Are 
they tragedies with a happy ending ? Or are they comedies full 
of tragic incident ? 

But to return to the dramatic hero: it was Aristotle who first 
started the discussion as to his nature and characteristics. The 
classical tradition held that, at all events in tragedy, the hero 
should be a person of consideration. Indeed, in the majority of 
cases he was either of royal or of exalted rank. This was 
further the doctrine of at least two centuries of criticism ; it was 
the view among others of Corneille, of D’Aubignac, of Racine, 
of Voltaire, of Dacier, of Sir Philip Sidney. The point was not 
so much the exact rank of the hero, but the necessity for his 
being in some way distinguished, and in nine cases out of ten the 
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easiest way of producing this effect was to make hima personage 
of high degree. It is of the first. importance that the dramatic 
hero should be representative, that he should be significant, that he 
should, therefore, in some way or another, be removed from the 
general crowd, either by character or by position. If in the 
course of the drama he is to come to. grief, this idea of his 
significance or his considerableness is still more necessary. If 
he falls, he must fall off something—if it is only a footstool ; if he 
is already on the ground, like some of the heroes of Scandi- 
navian drama, his so-called descent will not cause much damage, 
nor will it create much excitement. It may be pathetic or 
pitiful, for all suffering is that ; but sentimental pathos is one 
thing, tragic pathos is wholly another. 

It is clearly one of the vicissitudes of the hero that whereas he 
used to be a person of considerable importance, some of our 
modern dramatists make him the most ordinary individual. 
This is unquestionably one of the results of Ibsen’s work. His 
earlier poetic drama was different. Brand is atypical character ; 
but then Ibsen took to writing social dramas, and his heroes and 
heroines became casual, accidental. specimens of the human 
race. Master Builder Solness and John Gabriel Borkman are 
not distinguished in any sense, no more than the hero of IVheu 
we Dead Awaken. WHauptmann’s characters again are ordinary 
enough specimens, not much below the average, but certainly not 
much above it. The hero has submitted to the levelling pro- 
cesses of democracy, and it is to be hoped they will not land him 
in the irretrievably commonplace. The impulse that keeps 
him human is undoubtedly a right one; but there ought to 
be something in him which appeals to our higher nature, and 
which gives meaning to the tragic collision between him and 
destiny. 

So much for position, in reference to which our hero has made 
his degringolade. Now as to character. In the first place, can a 
really good man or woman be the subject of a play? Why do 
dramatists never give a chance to a hero or heroine who shall be 
really good? Probably becausea really good character is, in the 
first place, a passive character, one who turns his cheek to the 
smiter, and therefore not the subject of a drama of action. 
Next the drama appeals primarily to emotions, and the good 
character has conquered emotions. Thirdly, a hero must display 
energy, masterfulness, force, which have nothing to do with . 
goodness or badness, but are purely psychological. questions. . If 
the: main object of drama is to teach lessons of. morality, it is 
difficult to say why a good man should not.be a suitable subject 
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fora play. But if the critical attitude is adopted, which does not 
confuse zsthetics with ethics, the answer is simple enough. The 
saint is dramatically uninteresting ; the drama deals with colours 
and the saint is dead white. To take an example, why should 
Alfred Evelyn in Bulwer Lytton’s Money bore us so exces- 
sively ? Simply because he is so excessively good. But there are 
no hard and fast rules in the matter. The difficulty can be 
circumvented, though by devices known only to genius. If ever 
there was a good woman it was Sophocles’ Antigone. The 
dramatist enlists our interest because he makes her the victim 
of the fatal opposition between the laws of a State and the 
higher, the eternal law of right and wrong. The State, in 
the person of Kreon, forbids: her to bury her dead brother 
because he was a rebel; she declares that she will bury 
him because he was her brother. She remains a heroine 
without stain and yet suffers dramatically, therefore she becomes 
interesting. 

And what of the really bad man, the man who, vicious in 
nature, says deliberately,.“ Evil, be thou my Good?” Can he 
become the central figure of a drama? Aristotle said, “No.” 
We, enjoying a larger experience of dramatic work, remain some- 
what doubtful. It is quite clear that a bad man may put before 
our eyes so splendid an exhibition of energy that, though we hate 
his character, he extorts from us unwilling admiration. The 
classical instance is Richard III. Iago does not come into the 
discussion, because he is only a subordinate villain, dramatically 
necessary to give the proper light and shade in the tragedy which 
worked the ruin of Othello. But Richard III. is, without quali- 
fication, the absolute hero of the play called after him, and he 
is also an absolute villain. It is not easy to say how we regard 
him. Probably as a masterful statesman, a man of superlative 
will power, a great, wild piece of natural force and demonic 
energy ; and it is these qualities that impress us rather than his 
wickedness. Nevertheless, it is at least remarkable that Shake- 
speare drew him as a hero in the early years of his dramatic 
writing, and never tried such a character again. One thing is 
tolerably certain, that the ultimate exhibition of all wickedness— 
Satan himself—would not be a proper dramatic hero. When 
Milton first thought of his Paradise Lost, he is supposed to have 
designed it in dramatic form ; with rare artistic insight, he came 
to the conclusion, or so the story runs, that the subject would 
serve for an epic but not for a drama. 

. So we come to the intermediate character for a hero or a 
heroine. Why do we turn from natures in extremis, whether of 
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goodness or badness, with an instinctive feeling that neither the 
perfected saint nor the unconscionable villain is the proper 
subject for a play? The answer is obvious. We want a hero of 
like passions with ourselves, and we are neither saints nor vil- 
lains. Neither very good nor very bad is the complexion of 
most of us, and what we want on the stage is in some sense the 
likeness of our own humanity, good intentions, bad performance, 
generous feelings, imperfect actions, fairly good intelligence, and 
a lamentably weak will. It is no use for the dramatist to paint 
for us something which is immeasurably above or immeasurably 
below humanity. We do not respond because we cannot under- 
stand. The true dramatic hero must have about him marks 
which are recognisable ; he must be coined in a familiar mint. 
We ought to be able to reach out our hands to him and call him 
brother. We must be conscious in ourselves of some, at all 
events, of those springs of action which are animating him, 
driving him, it may be, to his ruin—which equally can drive us 
to our ruin if we show the same lack of self-control. This is, 
perhaps, the real meaning of the celebrated Aristotelian doctrine 
of pity and fear—we must pity and we must fear, because the 
hero is only ourselves writ large. If we did not understand 
(Edipus and Agamemnon, Macbeth and Othello, Iris and Mrs. 
Tanqueray, and all the other heroes and heroines who sin and 
suffer and dash themselves against the iron laws of the moral 
government of the universe—understand them because they 
represent certain impulses which are dimly throbbing in ourselves 
—we should never take them to our hearts and be interested in 
their fates. 

Many are the forces, powerful and dramatic, working for 
man’s undoing. There is ignorance, such as made C&dipus all 
unwittingly marry Jocasta. Or pride, such pride as ruined 
Agamemnon, the king of men, and made Coriolanus the victim 
of those whom he called “the common cry of curs.” Ambition 
is another such force ; ambition which wrecked the fortunes of 
Macbeth, and drove him through a blood-stained course to his 
doom. Then there is defect of will-power, which enabled Shake- 
speare, in the case of Hamlet, to make a colossal drama, not out 
of action, as the ancient critics would have told him was incum- 
bent on him, but out of the vacillation of passivity. Love is, of 
course, one of the most powerful, the love that drove Romeo 
and Juliet to their violent delights and their equally violent 
ends, or the middle-aged passion which threw Antony at the 
footstool of Cleopatra and made him glory in his dishonourable 
servitude. The list is unending; the paternal autocracy of Lear 
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and the unpractical idealism of.Brutus,:the tardy passion for 
respectability which caused Mrs. Tanqueray to.think she could 
run in double harness, or the languorous desire for ease which 
drove Iris out into the streets, all are dramatic, all are 
comprehensible. 

So far we move on easy levels.. The reason for many of these 
changes is not far to seek. Drama.has.gone through one or 
two distinct epochs. There is a marked «distinction between 
classical and romantic drama; the Gothic spirit of the Renais- 
sance—at: all events among. the Germanic peoples—is very 
different both in literature and architecture from the Hellenic 
spirit. Many influences have come upon it. Among the Northern 
peoples especially, drama has grown more distinctly bourgeois, 
the possession and the enjoyment of the people at large. _ It 
has been affected alike by politics and literature, by the rise of 
democracy, and by the extraordinary growth and popularity of 
the novel. It is these facts which, in a measure, have tended 
to produce the change in the conception of the hero from the 
man of position to the casual individual. But it is important 
to remember that in order to get the sense of contrast between 
what is, and what should_be, between human aspirations and the 
mysterious ways of Fate, the hero should always be, what nowa- 
days he occasionally is not, a typical rather than an. accidental 
character. He must not-be merely commonplace. Whether he 
is good or bad does not.so much matter; it is the morally 
trivial, not the morally bad,: which is fatal to dramatic 
effect. 

There is another change which is worthy of consideration. 
It deals with the correspondence of guilt with suffering, the 
notion of poetic justice. The older classical view—not altogether 
Aristotelian, for many later doctrines are attributed to Aristotle 
of which he is quite innocent—was that a hero should suffer 
just in proportion as he is-guilty, his ruin being brought about 
by his particular aberration, and being proportionate to the 
extent of that aberration. Corneille would certainly have 
accepted this doctrine. | Lessing is full of it. So strong was the 
supposition that suffering.should be proportionate to guilt that, 
in deference to the opinion of some English critics, the dénoue- 
ment of King Lear was altered and the play made to end happily. 
Dr. Johnson-is very savage with Shakespeare over this point. 
Cordelia is a good woman and must not be killed. Tate is quite 
right in making her live happily ever afterwards. This principle 
of dramatic criticism has;been ridden to death in those dreary 
German studies of Shakespeare, of Gervinus, Ulrici, and others, 
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and by pedants of the same type who are never weary of trying 
to prove that Cordelia, Romeo, Othello, must have been guilty of 
some definite sins, for which they were compelled in an equally 
definite manner to atone. 

There are few points on which opinion has altered more than 
on this one of dramatic guilt. The trim well-ordered drama of 
the earlier world has been succeeded by one which frankly 
relinquishes the idea of atonement and retribution, and accepts, 
without attempting to explain it, all “the riddle of the painful 
earth.” A ‘man, so it seems to be held, can be the innocent 
victim of circumstances over which he has no control. A 
woman is ruined because the world is all against her and she never 
gets a chance. The cosmos is a chaos, and though it is true that 
some men achieve destruction by their own fault, it is equally 
true that some men have destruction thrust upon them. In this 
respect more than any other has the influence of the modern 
novel made itself felt. The ethical aspect does not concern us, for 
the drama is meant for the satisfaction of our zsthetic instincts 
rather than asa moralforce. But the increasing tendency to make 
events happen anyhow, to pull out still longer the long arm of 
coincidence, to bring people to grief by the arbitrary will of the 
dramatist, without giving us any satisfactory explanation or 
making any adequate appeal to our reason, must inevitably tend 
to make our theatrical world formless, chaotic, décousu. There 
is no better example of this than the old story of the ingenuous 
spectator who once asked a dramatic critic what a particular 
heroine died of : “ What did she die of ?”” responded the critic. 
“Why, she died of the fifth act” —so arbitrary was the action of 
the dramatist, so entirely devoid of the proper logical relation of 
cause and effect. 

In the last place comes an even more characteristic change in 
the lot of the dramatic hero. He started by being a man neither 
very good nor very bad, but on the whole inclined to the good 
side. Then Shakespeare proved that he could be a very bad man 
indeed. But he was at least a man in high station. He had the 
further advantage of getting through all his exploits in the course 
of a single day, owing to the stringent unities of time and place. 
Corneille, for instance, in the Cid, despite the most enormous 
difficulties, is determined at all hazards to make his hero conform 
to these rules. Having’ fought a duel one evening, and having 
been occupied the whole of the night in repelling the attack of 
the enemy, the unhappy man is sent off to fight another duel 
the first thing in the morning. The king, like a reasonable person, 


makes some remonstrance against this haste, but because: the. 
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theatrical day is nearly over, he can only obtain for the hero a 
few hours breathing space. 

The hero has fallen from his high estate! Instead of being a 
nobleman, or at least distinguished, he has become merely 
bourgeois ; instead of knowing that whatever he suffers his 
punishment is accurately proportioned to his guilt, and that he is 
the victim of true poetic justice, he has become lost in mazes of 
indiscriminate action, succeeding and failing he knows not why, 
subject to the most marvellous coincidences, “a foiled, circuitous 
wanderer ” in an unreasonable world. Not yet, however, has he 
reached the term of his transmigrations. He is ceasing to be an 
individual at all, he no longer has any marks about him, which 
make it evident that he is the centre of spectacular interest. In 
some recent plays there is actually no hero. The most notable 
example of this latter day vicissitude is to be found in Hauptmann’s 
The Weavers. In The Weavers there is no hero; the hero has 
become a crowd. Every one of these disfranchised, drown- 
trodden, physically and mentally crippled proletarians, whose 
suffering Hauptmann’s drama brings before us, is, if taken singly» 
a mere item, an unrelated atom, an insignificant element too 
powerless and too mean to make any impression upon us. Taken 
together, however, as a group, as representative of a class in 
whom the feeling of human dignity is for the first time dimly 
awakening, of a class which, if once fully aroused to its great 
social mission, would be able to change the face of the earth, 
these weavers are, in point of fact, the hero whose suffering is 
a kind of martyrdom, dying in a noble cause and making us feel 
that essentially tragic contrast between what ought to be and 
what is. 

In reviewing these vicissitudes of the hero, these developments 
of drama, there remains a point which, however great may be 
the value we set upon early traditions, upon the masterpieces of 
a bygone age, it is important to keep in mind. The one abso- 
lutely foolish and sterile attitude is to be always in opposition to 
the tendencies of the time in which we live. Against the 
laws of evolution it is useless to fight; only let us be sure that 
we comprehend what these laws are. We cannot put back the 
hands on the clock face to Time. It is better to be a critical 
Pangloss, thinking that this is the best of possible worlds, than 
a Diogenes in his tub, with his face perpetually turned to a sun 
that is set. It is a fatuous enterprise to run a tilt against the 
literary and dramatic course of this world’s progress. That 
things are not perfect does not prevent us from seeing that they 
are good, Art will still hold the mirror up to Nature, and the 
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nature she will reflect is that of her own age and period. For 
our consolation, we must remember that while the details in 
application of rules are always changing, the eternal principles 
of Art were laid long ago. In some senses Art never pro- 
gresses. There can be no development in Art—only endless 
rehandling of dates, to all intents and purposes constant and 
perennial. 


W. L. COURTNEY. 


ONE FLEET, ONE FLAG—A PROTEST 


AN eminent weekly newspaper, upheld by some prominent sup- 
porters, has lately been advocating that ‘“ The British Dominions 
beyond the Seas” should have their separate fleets of ships of war. 
Let us ponder long, and think deeply, before we sow the seed of 
what may be a plant of so much danger to our Imperial safety. 

One well-known Admiral writes : “ What appears to me the 
cardinal defect in the present plan is that the ships are not 
Australian ships, that they do not fly the Australian flag, and that 
the officers and men do not wear a distinctively Australian 
uniform, such as the troops wear.” Why Australia is selected as 
the one British “dominion beyond the seas” which is to have a 
separate fleet, with separate flags and separate uniforms, is not 
explained. 

It may be assumed, as a corollary to the above suggestion, that 
India, Canada, South Africa, Ceylon, West Indian Islands, Wei- 
hai-wei, &c., are also to have their separate fleets, flags, and 
uniforms to assist in the federation of the British Empire ! 

The troops and separate armed forces belonging to the British 
Dominions occupy an entirely different relative position to that 
of the sea forces of the Empire. You may have fifty Army Corps 
acting independently in various parts of the Empire, and the 
defeat of several of these will but slightly affect the general result ; 
whereas, assuming that the ships belonging to our “ over-sea 
dominions ” are to take the place and be instead of ships of the 
Imperial Navy, one reverse of the Indian, Canadian, South 
African, Ceylon, West Indian, or Wei-hai-wei fleet might transfer 
the balance of sea-power from ourselves to our enemy, and the 
Empire be lost. 

It does not require a strategic expert to understand that, in 
case of war, the best place to defend the Australian continent 
from attack by an enemy’s force need not be the Australian coast, 
but more probably would be wherever the enemy's fleet were 
known to be, or to waylay him on his line of route; also, the 
protection of the trade routes between the British Isles and the 
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“ over-sea dominions” of the Empire (which all dominions of the 
Empire are equally interested in protecting) must belong to one 
Imperial Service, under one administration, and with one flag, 
one signal-book, one system of tactics, &c. 

It is very difficult to see what advantage could possibly be 
gained by having a heterogeneous mass of ships of war, un-related 
to one another by flag, comradeship, or any of those many bonds, 
the welding together of which make up the only efficient instru- 
ment of war for the high seas. 

When it appears that the whole idea of all British subjects at 
this time is a closer bond between the Mother Country and her 
sons and daughters “over the sea,” why wish to dress them with 
different flags to the one which flew at their birth ? 

Rather let us give all encouragement to our kinsmen from 
“over-sea’”’ to join the Imperial Navy, and see that more ships 
are kept in our dominions in order to encourage officers 
and men from those possessions to take part in the Imperial 
work of the Commonwealth, and let it be understood that those 
officers and men will be employed as much as possible in their 
own country. 

Let us also assist the statesmen from British Dominions to 
take part in the Imperial legislation of the Empire by taking 
their places on an Imperial Council, or “ governing body,” which 
shall control the foreign, defensive, and fiscal policy of the 
Empire, and should therefore have a voice in controlling the 
employment of the fleet. 

If there should be any difficulty about the present “ white 
ensign,” with the crosses of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. 
Patrick, let us consult our kinsmen as to whether, if they have 
not already selected a patron saint, if they would mind placing 
themselves under the protection of St. George, and let us revert, 
as the Imperial flag of the sea, to the red cross on a white ground, 
as of yore. ; 

Finally, as the navy of Britain is the chain which binds each 
part of the Empire together, protects the coaling-stations and 
trade routes, &c., it follows that, as the Empire is dependent on 
that chain for its existence, no defective link or rivet should exist. 
To obviate this, in my opinion, there can only be one fleet, 
not six fleets; one head of the navy, not six heads; one flag; 
One signal-book ; one system of training, &c.; and the chain of 
Imperial ships, on which the life of the Empire of Britain 
depends, should be forged in one shop under the responsibility 
of one man. 


JAMES BRUCE, Rear-Admiral. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA—LAND SETTLEMENT 


THE South African question is slowly falling into line with the 
other problems which, as we understand it, make up the science 
of politics. The occupation of the country is ceasing to be 
regarded as a leap in the dark, without precedent or happy 
augury. The war smoulders on, but the mood of the English 
people, abandoning profitless hypothetics, is prepared to see in 
the country a problem of the type which it has faced before. 
The conviction that the war for practical purposes is over, that 
the time for the civil administration has come, is rapidly gaining 
ground. Once accepted, no episodic catastrophes will shake it, 
and in its acceptance lies our salvation. A formal peace may be 
long postponed ; an opportunity for reconstruction is waiting for 
us, and in a sense has been kept waiting for months. The nation 
has shown for the past two years a commendable patience, wait- 
ing without enthusiasm or definite hope upon the issue of a novel 
experiment. But the time has gone for this virtue ; an anxious, 
restless vigour and a ready optimism are the qualities more to be 
sought. For the future, though uncertain, is no longer dark. 
The work before us is not different in kind from other work; the 
problems are more difficult, but not unfamiliar; the situation 
perplexing, but recognisable. 

On the essentials of the South African question the nation may 
be taken to have formed an opinion. The war must be closed in 
such a way that future resistance is inconceivable; the ground 
must be prepared for an ultimate reconciliation of the two races, 
the greater superimposing its culture and its ideals upon the less. 
The mineral and agricultural wealth of the country must be 
developed, a great industrial population attracted to the towns, 
and any flickerings of Dutch disloyalty swamped by the influx of 
English blood and enterprise. On such pious opinions most people 
are agreed, but on the details there is much room for difference. 
There will always be two classes of South African theorists, one 
crying for annihilation of the Dutch element, the other for amal- 
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gamation, and Uitlander sentiment will be nicely divided between 
them. Moreover, there will be difficulties with the Uitlanders 
themselves. It will be a delicate task to preserve South African 
without sacrificing Imperial interests, to keep living the old 
loyalty when its immediate need has gone. Money must be 
spent in the development of the country, to be got by loans 
guaranteed by the Imperial Government ; and, on the other hand, 
sooner or later, the country will be called upon to pay a heavy 
contribution to the war debt. ‘There will be parties for economy 
and parties for a bold forward policy ; a party which would bind 
the British ties more closely, and a party which would cast them 
off. And at the same time, while it is certain that the new 
colonies will have to meet those problems which perplex every 
colony, it is equally certain that their wise decision is more vitally 
important for Britain than any other similar question in her 
colonial experience. The ultimate solution of South African 
difficulties lies only in federation, and federation, to fulfil its 
purpose, requires a Transvaal and an Orange River Colony 
wholeheartedly and loyally British. The reconstruction, there- 
fore, can be no simple, straightforward piece of work, but a 
delicate matter requiring the consideration of many interests and 
the appreciation of divergent sentiments. But the obscurity of 
the genera] question does not hinder certain subordinate matters 
from standing out in bold relief. Intricate as the reconstruction 
must be, the main lines of policy are clear, and some few matters 
stand out from the rest as of cardinal importance in any settlement. 

The classical antithesis of town and country is as marked in 
the Transvaal as elsewhere. Roughly, the Transvaal is composed 
of the Rand, in the immediate neighbourhood of Johannesburg, 
and that which is not the Rand. The two divisions differ in 
population, character of soil, industries, and in most of the points 
by which we characterise a locality. The Dutch element on the 
Rand is small, the English and foreign predominant. The Rand 
is industrial and mining, the rest of the country agricultural. 
The problem of resettlement, therefore, must differ radically in 
the two divisions. In the Rand we have to restore, whereas 
elsewhere we must create. In Johannesburg and its environs we 
have already the nucleus of civic life, we have some industries. 
long settled and many in embryo, and we have an Uitlander 
population waiting eagerly to return. Our duty must be to let 
Johannesburg work out her own salvation in her own way, dis- 
turbing the landmarks as little as possible, interfering only when 
a particular development may endanger the general welfare, and 


removing in her interests some of the vexatious obstacles placed 
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in her way by the late government. With the rest of the country 
our task must be very different. There we have to create,-ina 
large part ab initio; we have to meet and nullify the. prevailing 
disloyalty; and generally to undertake as a government many 
tasks which elsewhere would be left to private enterprise. There 
the wounds of war gape more widely, and have to be healed by 
more cunning. simples. We have no ready-made British stock 
wherewith to begin the slow leavening process. We have to deal 
with an ignorant, semi-civilised class, beaten in the field but still 
arrogant and unconvinced, a class without political training, 
without—and we repeat it—a smattering of the rudiments of 
self-government. A strgng creed strongly held, a vague senti- 
ment of liberty wrought by tradition and skilful management from 
Pretoria into a fanatical conviction—these two factors consoli- 
dated for atime the most dogmatic individualists in the world 
into some semblance of a nation and a very formidable reality of 
an army. We cannot leave well alone, and trust to time and our 
standing good luck and the other shibboleths which were for- 
mally used to explain the growth of our Empire. It is a case for 
a reasoned policy, a sustained and conscious effort; without 
this equipment we may muddle on for a hundred years, but the 
cataclysm will most certainly await us. 

It is clear, even on a cursory study of the problem, that the two 
cardinal matters are this of the towns and this of the country. 
In the former we must foster and regulate a genuine municipal 
life, prepare for the inevitable increase of population, settle the 
many grave economic questions between private capital and State 
rights, and preserve at the same time that true solidarity which 
will prevent Johannesburg from becoming a ¢lenationalised 
foreign township, a mine and a gold exchange and nothing more, 
and make it an Imperial city, with a true loyalty, public spirit, 
and culture of its own. We have heard shrewd men talk as if 
this were the sole problem. Make the towns prosperous and 
wholly British, they say, and the land is ours. The towns are 
the loyal units : as they advance in prosperity the rural districts 
will sink out of account ; and rightly, for they are of little im- 
portance, their wealth is small, their population hostile, and their 
future nil, 

“Twenty years hence,” * wrote, in 1896, an observer as clear- 
sighted as he was hopeful, 


the white population is likely to be composed in about equal proportions 
of urban and rural elements. The urban element will be mainly mining, 


* Bryce, Impressions of South Africa, 3rd edition, p. 451. 
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gathered at one great centre on the Witwatersrand, and possibly at 
some smaller centres in other districts. The rural element, consisting of 
people who live in villages or solitary farmhouses, will remain comparatively 
backward, because little affected by the social forces which work swiftly and 
potently upon close-packed industrial communities, and it may find itself very 
different in tone, temper, and tendencies from its urban fellow citizens. 


We find it difficult to contemplate with equanimity such a result. 
A hard and fast division between town and country is always to 
be feared; but when the barrier is one of race, wealth, and 
civilisation between white men it seems to us a dire calamity. 
We cannot rear up for our children a race of helots, and by our 
very exclusiveness solidify for all time an irreconcilable race 
hatred. If we preserve an enemy within our bounds and just 
beyond our gates, the time may come when a few isolated town- 
ships will represent Britain in South Africa. But we prefer to 
look to the positive benefits we should forego rather than the 
dangers we might incur. We should relinquish an asset of great 
potential value—agricultural and pastoral wealth which is in 
embryo at the moment, even as the wealth of Australian sheep- 
runs was a hundred years ago and the fields of lower Egypt in our 
own time. We should give up the finest field for serious and well 
considered schemes of emigration that has been afforded us since 
we first planted a colony. Happily there is little fear of this im- 
politic course being adopted ; the practical question is rather 
what form and scope is our reconstruction of the country 
districts to take. The time, it is true, is not yet ripe for the 
prompt realisation of any scheme; but the material at hand is 
sufficient to enable us to grasp the situation and sketch the out- 
lines of any land settlement policy. In the following pages we 
invite our readers to a short survey of what we believe to be the 
most vital of South African problems. 

Let us recapitulate the political grounds of such a scheme. It 
must be our aim in the first place to enlarge the English popula- 
tion, to provide for the growth in number which the wealth of the 
country demands, but which, if it is allowed to come fortuitously, 
will certainly be in large part alien, non-industrial, and unpatriotic. 
We desire to see economic conditions which will allow of English 
workmen in the towns, genuine settlers whose children will call 
South Africa their home-land. The safety of the country lies in 
federation, and-when the day of federation comes it will be well 
to have a Transvaal overwhelmingly English, which in any 
federated parliament may turn the balance against the necessarily 
Dutch element in the Western Cape Colony. In the second place 
it is important to create an English rural population, which has 
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never existed before to any considerable extent. We must prevent 
an absolute cleavage between English town and Dutch country. 
We must exploit the vast latent agricultural wealth, and this can 
only be done by introducing English methods and English 
colonists. To the farmer in the remote veldt—idle, ignorant, and 
unenterprising, knowing nothing of modern agriculture and little 
of his conquerors, some glimpse must be given of both, for in this 
case there is small fear of familiarity begetting its proverbial off- 
spring. And there is a further and, perhaps, a profounder reason 
for the introduction of English blood. A time may come when 
the South African, splendid as has been his loyalty and many his 
sacrifices, will go the way of other colonists, and forget Britain 
save as his remote historical progenitor. It will always be the 
way of town-dwellers, with their business and their own imme- 
diate interests. But the country settler is a very different person. 
He retains to many generations his affection for the mother-land. 
An influx of such a class would consolidate South African senti- 
ment, and, when self-government comes, preserve Imperial 
interests better than any constitutional guarantee. We would in 
no way restrict the development of South African colonies in 
whatever way they may please, but we should be glad to see the 
wide introduction of that class, which, as our colonial history has 
shown, make at once the stoutest colonists and the most loyal 
subjects of the King. 

The difficulties of the scheme arise from the very magnitude of 
its requirements. To be successful at all it must be on a large 
scale. The conditions must be generous but not lax, for there are 
great public interests bound up with the project. The settler 
must be also a soldier, for it is essential that such settlements 
should have something of a police character, and assist in re- 
lieving the intolerable burden of defence. Nor must the expense 
be too great, for the funds to begin with must come from the 
Imperial exchequer, and rich as the Transvaal is, it may have to 
wait some little time for its returns; it has many other pressing 
needs, and there is somewhere in the distance its share of the war 
debt to give it pause in any costly philanthropy. It is well to 
recognise Clearly the fundamental character which a land settle- 
ment must bear, which may be set down categorically in half 
a dozen propositions. It must provide for a very large number 
of settlers—otherwise, however successful, it would be politically 
unimportant : it must provide for variety in the settlements to 
suit different tastes, capacities, and purses; it must attract the 
best men, by offering sufficient opportunities of profit and comfort ; 
it must satisfy military requirements and provide a genuine 
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scheme of defence; it must not be too great a drain upon the 
Imperial exchequer ; and, finally, to serve its purpose, it must 
provide for continuous and supreme State control. 

These are hard sayings, but we believe they are reasonable ; 
and the difficulties, if fairly met, are not hopeless. We will deal 
with them as they arise under the heads into which the question 
naturally divides itself. First comes the land, the quality and 
quantity which we desire for our settlement, the proper localities 
in which to buy, the different methods by which we may acquire 
it. Then come the men, the class of settler we desire to attract 
to our settlements. And lastly there are the schemes, which are 
to bring land and men together, and which form the hardest part 
of the task, for in them are involved the realisation of the con- 
ditions which alone can give the enterprise a political importance. 

Farming in South Africa, as elsewhere, may be divided into 
tillage and pastureland. Though the division has an ultimate 
basis of strict natural necessity, the present proportion of the two 
classes might be almost indefinitely changed, and land transferred 
from the second class to the first. As things stand at present, 
the Karroo, all the north-west districts of Cape Colony, and large 
parts of the Orange River Colony, the Transvaal, and Matabeleland 
are too arid in soil, and subject to a too capricious rainfall, to 
produce crops without artificial assistance from irrigation. 


In about four-fifths of the Cape Colony [we quote from Mr. Willcocks’ 
Report on Irrigation] and in one half of the Orange River Colony no crops can 
be grown without irrigation, if there is to be any certainty of reaping a 
harvest. In one fifth of the Cape Colony, half the Orange River Colony, 
and two thirds of the Transvaal, Indian corn, potatoes, roots generally, and 
pumpkins for feeding stock in winter, can be grown with the aid of the 
rainfall, and matured in all but years of heavy drought. In these more 
favoured tracts an intelligent application of crop rotations, suitable manure, 
and good tillage would do much for the country, and in ten years out of 
eleven suffice for an agricultural development of no mean value, especially 
if taken in conjunction with stock-breeding, which will always be the principal 
industry of the country. 


Two facts are, therefore, clear at the outset. There are tracts 
which are naturally good agricultural land, in the vicinity of 
perennial streams as in the Conquered Territory of the Orange 
River Colony and the regions with a proper rainfall like the 
south-west of Cape Colony, and there are tracts which are 
naturally pasture land. By a scientific system of irrigation, again, 
much land might be transferred from pasture to tillage. The 
first step must be to effect this transference. The chief agri- 
cultural products at present are cereals (wheat, oats, maize, and 
Kaffir corn), fruit, a little sugar, rice, and tobacco. To these 
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possibly tea, and certainly cotton, might be added. How 
necessary it is to develop South African agriculture is shown by 
the fact that the cereals raised are not sufficient to feed even the 
present population, and wheat and maize, in spite of heavy duties, 
have to be imported from abroad. But when all has been done 
that irrigation can do, there will still remain large tracts of 
natural pasture land, which it would be idle to devote to agri- 
culture. Regions like the high veldt of the Transvaal, where 
unirrigated crops can be reaped with a little care, and where the 
climate is peculiarly suitable for the breeding of stock, are clearly 
destined for pasture land. In summer the veldt is an excellent 
feeding-ground ; in winter the crops reaped in the autumn, 
whether in the form of roots or ensilage, will be sufficient to 
support the stock. There will thus be two general types of 
farm to be dealt with—the small irrigated farm, probably with 
some form of communal grazing, and the large dry pasture farm. 
And this division must be at the root of any settlement. 

The report of Mr. Arnold Forster’s Commission makes it clear 
that the land offered to settlers, whether irrigated or dry, must be 
of the highest quality procurable. Knowing, then, the kind of 
land we desire, the next question is how to obtain it. A certain 
amount will belong to us as the successors of the late govern- 
ments, but this land, considerable as it is in extent, is on the whole 
inferior in quality. A certain amount will be obtained by the 
confiscation of the farms of Boers still on commando. But 
apart from these sources, which cannot be very reliable, the State 
will have to turn to four classes of land to acquire its material. 
There will be land mortgaged, from one-fifth to one-half of its 
value, to the late governments ; land mortgaged to individuals 
and ‘to private land companies; land owned by private land 
companies ; and land owned by individual Boers, prisoners of 
war or on parole, who do not come under the confiscation rule. 
In each case the land must be acquired by purchase, but purchase 
under special conditions. It is clear that the Government cannot 
buy land in the market in the ordinary way. If it is known that 
they desire to buy, the price of the second, third, and fourth 
classes will be run up by speculative land companies. Moreover 
many landholders, both companies and individuals, would decline 
to sell even at a high price. The Government must buy at a fair 
but not at a fancy valuation, and apart from special legislation it 
is the fancy valuation which they will have to face. 

‘Much has been made of the difficulty of this state of affairs, but 
we confess that we cannot see it. The expropriation of land for 
the public benefit is no new principle in law. We see it daily in 
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the case of railways, tramways, municipalities, and in the whole 
sphere of private bills. Two kinds of legislation seem to us to be 
necessary for our purpose. In the case of mortgaged lands, 
which the Government, as mortgagee, sells under the power of 
sale, or which are put into the market by private mortgagees, the 
Government should have, as Mr. Arnold Forster has suggested, 
the right of pre-emption at a fixed valuation, to be arrived at by 
disinterested third parties. In the interests of the land the 
private mortgagee must be prevented from foreclosing, and the 
iand must be kept at all costs from falling into the hands of land- 
speculators who will inflate the price. We would suggest the 
establishment of a court on similar lines to the old Irish Encum- 
bered Estates Court.* Such a court would have the power to 
insist, in proper cases, upon the sale of a mortgaged estate at a 
valuation, in which sale the Government would have the right of 
pre-emption. In the case of unencumbered lands the State should 
be given power to compel a sale to itself at a valuation, based on 
the present agricultural value. New Zealand gives us an exact 
precedent. The Land for Settlement Act, 1894, enables the 
Government, if no private agreement can be arrived at, to take 
land compulsorily for settlement, subject to a price fixed by 
valuation and a certain compensation. Weare perfectly aware 
that at first sight there may seem equitable and sentimental 
reasons against this. We shall be told that we are driving the 
people from the lands of their fathers, and that no payment will 
ever recompense them for exile. But there need be no exile. 
Let us take, say, a district in which there are ten slovenly culti- 
vated farms of 10,000 acres. From each of these we will take gooo 
acres for our settlement, leaving 1000 to each farmer. This will 
be a sufficiently large farm to maintain him in comfort with the 
aid of the purchase-money of the other gooo. Surely the senti- 
ment of home can adhere to a small as well as to a large farm ; 
if not, the sentiment deserves a less pleasing name. Our case is 
still stronger with returning prisoners of war. These men will, in 
most instances, have to be helped to startagain. Without our aid- 
they must be compelled to put their farms on the market. Surely 
we are justified in taking part of their lands, paying them well for 
it, rather than suffer them ‘to retain all and in the end retain 
nothing, 

Two objections may be suggested to the scheme in general 
which it may be well to notice here. Is there a future for South. 
African agriculture and stock-raising which will make its manage- 


* Its powers were transferred under 21 & 22 Vict. c. 74, to the Irish Landed 
Estates Court. 
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ment profitable ; and, again, assuming the capacities of the land, 
will there be a sufficient outlet for its produce ? Experts have 
answered the first question with an emphatic affirmative. Hitherto 
there has been no inducement to agricultural progress. The Boer 
made from his large and miserably cultivated farm sufficient for 
his needs. The few enterprising farmers found so many difficul- 
ties, political and otherwise, in the way, that they were compelled 
to content themselves with isolated improvements, and forego any 
large scheme of co-operative reform. Agriculture in South Africa, 
as the shrewdest observers have long foreseen, could never be 
seriously improved till there arose a political reason for its 
improvement. This reason has arisen. Government money 
must give the initiative, a form of casting bread upon the water 
which, as we believe, in this case is certain of an ample restitu- 
tion. Ina former South Africa it was cheaper to import cereals 
than to spend money on private irrigation. In our new South 
Africa, with irrigation made a Government enterprise, and the 
population rapidly increasing, there will be no justification for 
such apathy. This brings us to the second question, the certainty 
of markets. A great industrial population on the Rand, the active 
exploitation of mineral wealth, and the consequent growth of 
towns, will, to begin with, provide a market for dairy, agricultural, 
and market-garden produce, which it will take long to glut. And 
this, to our mind, is but the beginning of the future. As the 
great corn-importing countries of the world grow more populous, 
South Africa may yet bear its part in feeding Europe. The 
development of railway enterprise within the country which, in 
spite of the war, is being vigorously carried on, will cheapen 
freightage and open up remote districts. With good internal 
communication, and thousands of miles of fine pasture land, what 
is to hinder South Africa, a fortnight nearer Europe than Aus- 
tralia, taking a share of the frozen meat traffic of the world. 

The land question, then, is one which can only be settled by 
Government action, and by the expenditure of public money, for 
which the security is nothing less than a confidence in coming 
prosperity. If the country does not settle down, if the mining 
and industrial wealth of the Transvaal is a chimera, if the popu- 
lation is not to increase by leaps and bounds, then assuredly it 
will be money wasted. But, granted an initial optimism, of all 
forms of South African expenditure it will pay the heaviest 
interest. In Mr. Willcocks’ singularly luminous Irrigation Report 
he gives the following figures : 


Allowing for perennial irrigation in nine years out of ten on the whole area, 
and for perennial irrigation in years of drought on only half the area, I think 
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that, with labour-saving machinery and a capable man to direct the work, the 
cost of providing perennial irrigation from reservoirs in South Africa would 
vary from £7 10s. to £15 per acre. As the selling value of an acre of land not 
provided with perennial irrigation varies from 2s. 6d. to £3 per acre, while the 
price of good land provided with perennial irrigation varies from £20 to {100 
per acre, irrigation works may be undertaken without misgiving. And 
again: South Africa with an additional 3,000,000 acres of perennially irrigated 
land, gained at an expenditure of £30,000,000 and valued at £100,000,000, and 
also with 10,000,000 acres of land under crops depending on rainfall, which 
might be valued at another £100,000,000, would be a very different country 
from that which it is to-day. An addition of £200,000,000 to the permanent 
wealth of South Africa would enable the country to contemplate with security 
the dark days of its gold and diamond industries. 


As one travels up the line from Cape Town to Pretoria, even in 
the summer months of December and January, the impression 
received is not that of a land pre-eminently fitted for agriculture. 
The few fields of crops are divided by many miles of grey-green 
veldt, where the coarse grass is varied by desolate patches of rock 
and sand. In the Karroo one is prepared for desert, but in the 
treeless uplands of the Orange River Colony, with land lying on 
all sides flat to the horizon, and nothing but some Kaffir huts to 
break the monotony, there is small promise of riches in the soil. 
But a little reflection shows the shallowness of the first impres- 
sion. The traveller remembers that he is in a land settled only 
some eighty years, and settled on a system scarcely more pro- 
ductive than the old Bushman occupation. Let him turn to such 
a book as Ogilby’s Itinerarium Anglia and he will find that in the 
closing years of the seventeenth century in England, the arable 
and pasture land scarcely amounted to half the area of the 
kingdom. The most fruitful orchards and corn lands of Glouces- 
tershire and Warwick were then mere heath and swamp, and, as 
it seemed to an acute observer, incapable of improvement. But 
the true parallel is with those countries, like Egypt and India, 
where vast agricultural wealth must be won and maintained by 
the constant ingenuity of man. Irrigation, skilfully applied, might 
make of these bare uplands and brown meadows farms as rich as 
those along the Nile won from the desert, and a wise forestry 
might clothe the slopes and line the valleys with planiations. 
The deforestation of Italy, according to a recent German theory, 
was one of the chief causes of the decline of the Roman Empire ; 
it is possible that the scientific afforestation of South Africa may 
contribute largely to its upbuilding. There are farms in the 
plain between Johannesburg and the Magaliesberg with crops and 
meadow land, as rich as the Lothians, and woods of many acres, 
all won within the last decade from the veldt. 
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The first step, therefore, is to acquire the land and to see that 
it is of the proper quality. For this task expert knowledge is of 
the first importance. We cannot afford rash experiments in so 
serious a cause. The farms, as we have said, should be of two 
types—the small irrigated, and the large dry pasture land. More- 
over, as we show later, it is necessary that they should be bought 
in groups, so that the settlements may form districts of their own. 
A Land Board consisting of practical agriculturists has been 
recently constituted at Pretoria to deal with this matter. We 
would suggest that its membership be increased by an irrigation 
expert, by some authority on Australian stock-farming, and by 
some practical scientist with a knowledge of such questions from 
home. Local knowledge is, of course, indispensable, but agri- 
culture is, after all, a science by itself, and on many matters of 
principle there is no distinction between South Africa and other 


' parts of the Empire. 


The land once chosen and acquired, the next problem is the 
settler. Where is he to be found, and what is to be the basis of 
selection ? The answer is primarily among the soldiers, who have 
seen the country and are prepared to take their chance ; secon- 
darily, among a variety of classes in Britain and her colonies. 
The first chance must be given to the army, partly because it is 
its due, partly because the settlement must have a semi-martial 
character. For our purposes the best type of colonist is the 
soldier who is sprung from yeoman stock, and has a certain 
training in farm work and a little capital, We have talked with 
scores of officers of both regular and irregular corps, and the one 
report is of many requests among the men to be given farms, or 
in some way to be helped to settle on the land. How far the 
competence of such applicants is equal to their willingness is 
another matter. The soldier, without previous training and. with- 
out capital, has not historically been the best of colonists. Apart 
from classical parallels, there -have been frontier settlements in 
Croatia and on: the western Russian border, and attempts were 
made in New Zealand after the Maori War, in West Australia,’ 
and in South Africa, as in the settlement of the German Legion 
after the Crimea. But in most cases the soldiers have remained 
soldiers: their success, if it ever came about, has been as garri- 
sons and not as colonists. Mr. Arnold Forster’s Commission 
decided that the soldier, untrained and penniless, was not a desir- 
able settler, though a place might well be found for him as a paid 
employee in other South African businesses. At the same time, it 
is true that the majority of the men who have applied and who 
will apply do not fall under this category. The majority are 
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farmers’ and farm labourers’ sons, who have either some practical 
knowledge, or can lay their hands upon a little capital. This is 
especially remarkable in the case of the various corps of colonial 
irregulars. It is the Australian and Canadian stock-rider, men 
accustomed to hard work, a rigorous fight with the elements, and 
some spice of danger in their lives, who are peculiarly suited for 
our purpose. The English farmer’s son may too often be in 
bondage to insular agricultural methods, and may take long to 
acquire the élan and inventiveness so needful in a country where 
the farmer is also something of a pioneer. 

We believe that from our soldiers at present or lately in the 
field we can get a good proportion of our men. And this belief 
impresses upon us the necessity of losing no time in getting to 
work. Those applicants will not wait for ever. Ina little while 
they will go back and resume their old professions or embark upon 
new ones; and the chance of acquiring the best type of soldier- 
settler will be gone. At the same time, for the bulk of our men, 
and for that class which will feed the settlements for many years, 
we must not look in the field, but at home. All over England, 
Scotland, and Ireland there is material for the asking. The 
farmer’s son who finds no opportunity in rural England, and is 
drifting to the cities; the Scottish and Irish tenant-farmer with a 
little capital, who makes a bare living by constant hard work ; 
and, in another class, the younger sons of landowners and pro- 
fessional men, who too often find their way to the colonies with- 
out purpose or system—there we have the nucleus of our land 
settlement. The man wanted is the man who has been bred in 
the tradition of hard manual toil, or who has the wits to adapt 
himself to colonial agriculture. We would insist upon this point, 
for if it is neglected the ordinary cry of pessimists about black 
labour will have some meaning. Native labour in South Africa is 
neither cheap nor easy to come by ; and if we make it a sine qud 
non Of our settlement we shall make slow progress indeed. The 
farmer who hopes never to take his coat off will be a long time in 
making his fortune. On nine-tenths of the land to be acquired 
the climate is such that a white man can work out of doors 
for eleven months in the year. Black labour will, of course, be 
necessary to some extent, but it will not be an indispensable 
thing—without which agriculture is a farce—provided we obtain 
men who have been brought up to work with their own hands as 
well as give directions to others. 

Granted the land and the men, what is to be the method of settle- 
ment? And here we enter upon a question beset with difficulties, 
where there is room for wide difference of opinion, and at the 
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same time where failure to decide rightly will be fraught with the 
gravest consequences. We cannot afford to handicap ourselves 
at the outset with impossible conditions. The scheme must be 
framed with an eye on the future, and at the same time it must 
be fitted to attract the best class of settlers in the present. 
Questions of law and finance will constantly obtrude themselves 
in considerations of policy. We must ask our readers to bear 
with us for a little in a discussion which is as dull as it is 
important. 

The first thing to consider is the part to be played by his 
Majesty’s Government in this colonisation—the nature of State 
initiative. There are three possible courses. The Government 
might leave the colonisation to private enterprise alone. It might 
offer peculiar facilities for private companies or individuals to 
acquire land, laying down certain conditions as to military 
service. It might, for example, buy land under compulsory 
powers, and then dispose of all the land in its possession, includ- 
ing the public land of the late governments, to private joint stock 
companies, formed for the purpose. There are many emigration 
agents, who, atthis moment, are willing to engineer such companies. 
But the difficulties in the way of permitting the scheme to pass 
out of public hands seem to us to be very great. On general 
grounds it seems unwise of the State to part finally with great 
tracts of the most valuable land in a new country, where vested 
interests in landed property are not sacrosanct as in Europe. 
It would be the deliberate abandonment of an asset, which might 
be used in the future for great political ends. And in connection 
with any colonisation scheme, where it is essential that the 
colonists should live under a strict control that the aim of the 
scheme may not be defeated, it would surely be better that the 
State should exercise this control as landlord, or at least lord of 
the manor, than have recourse to coercive legislation over private 
owners. 

At the opposite pole from private enterprise, we have the 
scheme of a Government department, where the Government 
keeps the land in its own hands, provides the money itself, and 
works the scheme through its own officials. There are prece- 
dents for this course. It was the method followed in New 
Zealand in the colonisation under the Government Advances to 
Settlers Act, 1894, and the various amending Acts 1895-99. This, 
of course, was not colonisation ab initio, but a scheme for the 
assistance of colonists in existence, but the principle involved is 
very similar. Here we have the most minute control. Funds 
were raised by Government debentures at a fixed rate of interest. 
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Advances were made on first mortgages for 363 years ofsums from 
£25 to £2500,no advanceto exceed three-fifths of the value of the 
security. Alienation of securities was forbidden, and in the case 
of leaseholds the security might be attached to cover arrears of 
interest. The mortgage dockets protected the mortgagee Govern- 
ment by the most stringent covenants, The scheme has, on the 
whole worked well, and after six years has proved remunerative. 
But several things are to be noted. The transactions were on a 
small scale, the capital required was not great, and so the credit 
of the New Zealand Government was not heavily pledged. 
In our case the transactions must, to be politically valuable, be 
on a very large scale, and the initial expense must be very great. 
Moreover, the conditions under which our settlers would be 
subsidised by Government are entirely unlike the New Zealand 
case. There the Government made advances upon private pro- 
perty actually held in possession; in our case the security for 
advance can be little more than a speculative confidence in future 
prosperity. Hence it would appear that some form of organisa- 
tion, less rigid than a Government department, and more closely 
in contact with the settlers themselves, should be adopted to 
prevent this future security falling. There are many general 
reasons against laying the whole weight on a Government depart- 
ment. The new Government will have sufficient burdens to 
bear. No Government department will work with the direct 
personal interest that a private organisation will show; and a 
Government department as a colonising agent can never sweep 
so wide a field or select so shrewdly as a private body of practical 
men. 
The balance of argument seems to me clearly in favour of the 
view that the State must take the initiative, and work through 
different forms of private companies, over which it has an 
effective control. Some form of Government Department or 
Land Board will, of course, be necessary, as the controlling 
central executive, but we see no reason why the private enter- 
prise, which has already been so freely offered for the work, 
should not be used to relieve the State burden. On the whole 
we would suggest small co-operative societies, in which the pro- 
spective settlers are shareholders, as the most workable of private 
agencies. Each settler would receive a grant of land from the 
Government, for which he would pay rent; the Government 
would also advance half the working capital and guarantee the 
remaining half,which would be actually advanced by the company. 
In this case the settler risks his own private capital by becoming. 
a shareholder in the company ; the State provides this land at a 
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rent and half his working capital, to be repaid by instalments ; 
‘and on the security of future prosperity guarantees the other 
half of the working capital which the company is empowered to 
raise. We have, let us say, fifty settlers with {500 each. They 
form themselves into a co-operative society with a share capital 
of £25,000. The working capital required for each is, let us say, 
£1000; of this the Government advances £500, and the company, 
having a Government guarantee for its debenture issue, advances 
£500. The company will continue as a sort of land-bank, 
making loans ata rate of interest for future improvements, and 
paying interest on its debentures and ultimately on its shares, 
If a settler has to sink his whole capital in the half-share of the 
initial working capital he has to pay, he will be compelled to 
confine his enterprise to the narrowest limits. At the same time, 
he will be unable to borrow privately, being without security, 
and unless his capital is equal to half the necessary working 
capital, Government will have to supplement it by a second loan. 
if, on the other hand, his capita! comes back to him from a com- 
pany in the form of a loan at a low rate of interest, and he is 
able to draw on the same company for, let us say, a similar sum 
at a higher rate, his finances will be in that hopeful state in which 
success is staked upon his own industry, but in which, if he fails, 
the security is enough to prevent serious loss. Such a scheme 
seems to us the best way of utilising the capital of settlers and 
taking some of the burden from the State’s shoulders. It is 
peculiarly adapted for the poorer class of colonist, who would be 
unable easily to provide as much as half the required working 
capital. But there will probably be another class who are 
sufficiently well off to (a) pay the first year’s rent; (b) pay the 
interest on half the working capital advanced by the State; and 
{c) provide the other half of the working capital—all out of their 
own pockets. In this case the colonist might hold direct from 
the Land Board without the intervention of any co-operative 
society. One merit such private companies would have, they 
would relieve the Government from the inevitable odium which 
the conduct of the business of making loans and exacting rent— 
all the duties of the ordinary landlord—would entail. They 
might also be used as agents in future transactions for the pur- 
chase of land from Boer farmers or the taking over of mortgages. 
They would not be land-jobbing companies, for they would be 
hedged round with Government control, and the Government, as 
the guarantor, would have a controlling voice intheir policy. As 
managers they might have agricultural experts who should be 
salaried Government officials. 
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Let us recapitulate the steps we have sketched. The Govern- 
ment from funds raised by loan or otherwise purchase a quantity 
of freehold land. The intending settlers, for the most part, divide 
themselves up into groups according to the capital each can 
furnish, ¢.g., a £100 group (the minimum), a £1000 group, Each 
group is a company formed on co-operative lines, in which each 
settler holds an equal number of shares. Each of such companies 
provides a proportion of the working capital for its settlers (pre- 
sumably one-half), the Government guaranteeing the debentures 
by which this is raised. The remainder is provided by Govern- 
ment in the shape of a loan repayable with interest by a certain 
number of instalments. During the first lease (which should be 
short, to provide a means of retreat for incompetents) a yearly 
rent is paid by each settler, which should be assessed on a‘ low 
scale. At the end of the first lease the rent ray become of the 
normal kind, subject to reduction for improvement of the land 
beyond the scale required by the conditions of lease. During 
the second lease provision might be made for the ultimate 
acquirement of a freehold interest in the land—this for the 
poorer classes. The rich, who can provide half the working 
capital out of their own pocket, might hold direct from 
Government. 

From finance we pass to the details of organisation. Here it 
is impossible as yet to dogmatise, and we can only suggest 
certain rough general principles. The settlements, as we have 
said, must be made to vary in acreage and quality of land so as 
to provide for the small man with {100 capital up to the well-to- 
do man with, say, £5000. They must be placed in colonies, and 
in the case of large pasture farms, with a British neighbour at 
least on one side. “ Military settlements,” as’it has been said, 
“placed apart invariably tend to degenerate into camps; the 
men lose interest in the land, and drop the habits of soldiers 
without acquiring those of colonists.” There should be some 
provision for Government oversight of all farms, and Government 
management of special model farms, which should act as training 
schools and advisory departments for scientific agriculture. It is 
of the highest importance to have some organisation for training 
settlers, and drafting capable men into settlements. It has been 
suggested, also, that a system of paying pupils might be 
developed, by which boys of sixteen or seventeen should come 
out to learn farming with British farmers in the colony, paying a 
premium of £40 or £50. After, say, four years of such instruc- 
tion the pupil could be utilised in the general settlement scheme. 
Lastly comes the question of conditions of tenure. These 
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spring so directly from the purpose of the scheme that they give 
little room for difference of opinion. The State at present must 
strictly preserve the freehold in its own hands, and it must hold 
a permanent lien on the property, including improvements. The 
first term of lease should not be too long, nor on other than the 
most moderate terms, to provide a retreat for the man of proved 
incapacity without great loss to the State or himself. Hard work 
and enterprise on the part of the settler should be equally profit- 
able to himself and the State. At the end of the first lease the 
land might be valued, some estimate made of the improvements 
beyond what is required by the terms of lease, and some corre- 
sponding portion deducted from the rent under the second lease. 
The loan of working capital should be paid back with interest by 
a series of increasing instalments, not necessarily due within the 
period of the first lease, but, supposing the lease is not renewed, 
to be paid in full before leaving the land. Hopes should be held 
out to the settler of ultimately acquiring the land as freehold, 
subject to some nominal quit-rent. Meanwhile the State must 
preserve a continuous controlling interest. It must in the first 
place make strict conditions as to management. These need not 
be vexatious, but should insist upon the expenditure of a certain 
yearly sum in improvements, and should prevent overstocking 
and slovenly or wasteful farming. It should absolutely prohibit 
mortgaging to outside mortgagees. Loans up to the value of the 
security would be obtained from the co-operative society or from 
the Land Board. Sub-letting again should be allowed only under 
very exceptional circumstances. Alienation must at first be 
absolutely forbidden, except with Government consent, and in 
favour of some other settler under the Government scheme.* 

Finally, liability must be accepted for military service, at first 
personally and after a certain age by deputy. This con ition 
must be maintained even when the freehold of the land is parted 
with, Some system of local Wapenschauws—which existed 
under the Boer régime and continued in Scotland till 1700— 
might be instituted. But it is for the military authorities alone 
to determine the nature of the required military service. 


* We can find a parallel for such regulations from the Victorian Land Laws. 
(Digest by A. G. Brown.) (a) Lands were classified and the form of settle- 
ment varied accordingly (p. 8); (6) There was an acreage limit to the holdings 
(p. 9); (¢) Provisions were made for final purchase by settler (pp. 12 and 34); 
(d) The State preserved the right of interfering, for public purposes, with the 
lands granted without compensation to the occupier; (ce) Sub-letting and 
alienation were only allowed on strict conditions, viz., that the purchaser or 
sub-lessee should take upon himself the old conditions under which the land 
was first leased—e.g., as to personal cultivation, improvements, &c. 
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It will be clearer if we set down in a tabulated form what 
seems to us to be necessary steps in the settlement. 


I.—ORGANISATION. 


(a) His Majesty’s Government must take the initiative, but 
work through a variety of private bodies. 

(b) A Government department should be constituted as a Land 
Board. Such an organisation should be the executive of the 
scheme. A variety of smaller co-operative companies should 
be formed to act as information bureaux, to collect settlers, 
and to organise the capital which such settlers provide. They 
should vary according to the amount which each member sub- 
scribes, which must be the same for all members, ¢g., a {100 
group, a £1000 group. 

(c) The services of well-known agriculturists and colonists 
should be secured as managers of such co-operative companies, 
at salaries guaranteed by Government. 


II.—PURCHASE AND FINANCE. 


(a) Government must acquire by purchase or otherwise a large 
quantity of the best land of different kinds—some as heir to the 
late governments, some as foreclosing mortgagee, some by 
purchase. 

(6) Laws must be passed giving Government power : (1) To 
establish some kind of Encumbered Estates Court to compel a sale 
of mortgaged land, of which the Government shall have the 
right of pre-emption at a fixed valuation; (2) to make com- 
pulsory purchases of land from individuals or land companies at 
a fixed valuation, such valuation to be based on the present price 
of land for agricultural purposes. 

(c) The land being purchased, it should be blocked out into 
sets of farms, and let to settlers, as far as possible, in groups of 
colonies, The rent to be paid should be lower than the ordinary 
rents, 

(d) There will probably be two classes of settlers—one class 
holding under co-operative societies, the other holding direct 
from the central Land Board. To the first class Government will 
advance half working capital as a loan, repayable, with interest, 
by graded instalments within a certain time ; the other half will 
be advanced by the co-operative societies, having a Government 
guarantee for their capital. Such working capital will include 
stock, implements, cost of labour, and cost of living for at. least 


the first year. To the second class Government will advance 
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half working capital on similar conditions, they themselves pro- 
viding the other half. There may be, of course, isolated cases 
where no advance of capital is required. These will be dealt 
with by the Land Board. 

(e) The funds for purchase and settlement could be raised by 
loan, which the Imperial Government might guarantee. The 
working capital of the co-operative societies would be made up 
partly of the share capital subscribed by the settlers in each group 
and partly by loan raised under Government guarantee. 


Ill. THE SETTLEMENTS. 


(a) They must vary in acreage and quality to provide for the 
different tastes, abilities, experience, and purses of settlers. 

(b) There should be some provision for Government oversight 
of the farms, and Government management of special model farms 
and agricultural training schools. 

(c) Irrigation must be undertaken by a Government depart- 
ment. 

IV. TENURE. 


(a) Farms to be let at first on short leases, and on moderate 
terms, to provide for withdrawal of incompetents. 

(b) At end of first lease, second lease to be entered upon at a 
normal rent, subject tu a proportionate reduction for improve- 
ments during first lease beyond the obligatory amount. 

(c) The State must at first strictly preserve the freehold, and 
hold a lien on all property, including improvements. 

(d) The settler may ultimately be allowed to purchase the 
freehold, subject to certain State burdens reserved. 

(e) The State must preserve a continuous control over manage- 
ment, mortgaging, sub-letting, and alienation. 

(/) The first condition of tenure must be such military service 
as the military authorities agree upon. 

A scheme of this sort would meet the conditions we sketched 
at the outset. It would provide for a sufficiently large number 
of British colonists to make the settlement politically important. 
It would provide for a sufficient variety to suit different wishes. 
There would be prospect enough of profit and comfort to attract 
the best men. Military requirements would be satisfied. It 
would not be too great a drain upon the Exchequer since private 
capital would be allowed to bear its share. And, lastly, it would 
provide for continuous and supreme State control. 

We have purposely sketched the prospect in monochrome and 
put the necessity and the merits of the question in their barest 
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terms. It is, indeed, no case for flamboyant prophecies. The 
certain difficulties are as great as the probable advantages. But 
the determinant fact in the problem is that the alternative is so 
black that all risks must be faced rather than adopt it. There 
are a few cheering elements in the situation. We believe that 
the money and the men will be forthcoming. The scheme will, 
in a sense, use up the materiel of the war, for stock, waggons, 
pumps, and many other forms of plant, now in use by the 
military or in the concentration camps, can be utilised for the 
settlement. There is a future, as we believe, for South African 
agriculture, which will make the scheme financially prosperous 
once the initial crisis is tided over. Finally, there are the 
numerous positive reasons of policy for grafting a loyal stock on 
South African country life. The difficulties are equally patent. 
There is the inevitable financial risk which must be taken in every 
department of the South African reconstruction. There is the 
grave military difficulty which, unless judiciously met, will 
postpone the beginnings of the scheme for many a day. 
If we attempt sporadic settlement at once the army may 
well complain. It may protect the settlers from commandoes, 
but it cannot protect them from casual brigandage, which 
gives “regrettable incidents” to the home press and food and 
horses to the enemy. It is clear that the settlement should begin 
at once, but it must be of sufficient magnitude for self-defence, 
and on the system which we propose to go on with. Casual 
experiments will do good to none save the nearest commando. 
Finally, there is the cardinal difficulty of expropriation. The 
proper amount and the proper quality of land can only be 
obtained by purchase, and few will be willing to sell. The Boer 
is by nature a large negligent landowner, owning thousands of 
acres, and cultivating a patch round his homestead. If we take 
part of his land compulsorily, and pay him a good_price, we shall 
be told that we are driving him from his ancestral lands, breaking 
up his home, and outraging his dearest sentiments. Many good 
people, who are not usually amenable to the mock-pathetic, will 
shrink in principle from what will be called eviction. The answer 
is that it is not eviction in any sense of the word. The Boer 
farmer will retain his farm, with a substantial sum of money in 
his pocket. It is our business to see that he remains a farmer, 
but it is no part of our duty to keep him asa slovenly landed 
Proprietor. In many instances the ownership of a large farm is 
divided between members of the same family, with uses and ser- 
vitudes attached. In that case the value of a payment is enhanced, 
unless it is maintained that the sisters, nieces, and great aunts of 
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each farmer ought to be allowed to cultivate separately their 
own plot of ground—a thing they have never done before, and 
certainly never desired. A graver objection is that, if the scheme 
of expropriation take effect, the new government will start with a 
grievance, profound though illogical, rankling in many Dutch 
hearts. If it is necessary for the well-being of the country that 
offence be given, then we must offend ; but for our part we do not 
believe that anything of the sort will happen. The Boer has a 
long memory for injustice, but this is not unjust, nor will he see 
it as unjust. With the memory of the war behind him, it is un- 
likely that he will make a special outcry against expropriation 
with a fair payment, which without any payment he probably 
regards as the conquerors’ perquisite. Curious and baffling as 
the character of our late enemies is, they are guiltless of the gentle 
sentimentality which they are credited with by some of their 
friends at home. They understand a bargain and fair treatment, 
and they are attached to their farms; if we give them all three 
they will grumble, of course, but it will be rather as a concession 
to etiquette than an enduring discontentment. 

The alternative is, that when the war is ended we shall have no 
security to prevent its recurrence. We shall have towns in which 
we can realise British ideas of government; and outside the vast 
rural districts suspicious, unfriendly, potentially dangerous. We 
shall neglect a golden opportunity for increasing the British 
element in South Africa, and we shall turn our back upon agri- 
culture, which is perhaps the most permanent of South African 
assets. In these circumstances it seems the wisest policy to face 
the difficulties, such as they may be, of a scheme which has hope 
on its side. We have already spent some hundreds of millions on 
the war ; the four millions or more which may be required for 
the scheme is the necessary investment needed to construct after 
two years destruction, and its security is nothing less than our 
faith in the country’s future. It is to the war expenditure what 
the Irrigation Million of 1885 was to the endless borrowings of 
Ismail. Reproductive expenditure, even in the face of many 
obstacles, is a familiar policy to a statesman of Lord Milner’s 
Egyptian training ; and the events of late years have shown us 
that he has that highest of a statesman’s qualities, the power to 
take risks and seize chances for a great end. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR—THE REMOUNT 
FIASCO 


THE worst suspicions of the critics of the War Office, however 
vehemently denied in Parliament or on platforms by its official 
spokesmen, are invariably found to be justified when light is 
thrown, or rather forced, upon its proceedings. The reader will 
remember, ¢.g., that last year the report of the Committee, of 
which Mr. Clinton Dawkins was chairman, completely vindicated 
Mr. Arnold Forster and other assailants of the Department who 
had declared that it transacted its business without any regard to 
the principles of efficiency, and ina manner that would inevitably 
bring any private concern to grief. The Clinton Dawkins 
Committee abundantly confirmed this view, and made a series 
of suggestions with the object of placing the Administration of 
the Army on a business basis. In spite of Mr. Brodrick’s pro- 
fuse professions of amendment, these suggestions are likely to 
remain a dead letter, though we do not question the sincere if 
inoperative desire of the Secretary of State for War to adopt 
them. Things will go muddling on in the same hopeless old 
groove. In fact it is not improbable that the War Office 
may become still more inept after the war, as it will feel that 
its performance in South Africa will prevent the country 
from facing another war for at least a generation. During 
the past month a dismal light has been thrown on the 
Remount Department of the War Office by a Parliamentary 
paper (Cd. 963), which at the popular price of 54d. should. 
strengthen the hands of the Peace Societies. This suggestive 
document conclusively demonstrates that the military problem 
of the Boer War was never effectively examined by the British 
Government until the ultimatum arrived. This omission on 
the part of our statesmen and soldiers is doubtless due to the 
division of responsibility between them, which enables each party 
in the event of failure to throw the blame on to the other. The 
Statesmen declare that the soldiers are impossible, while the 
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soldiers retort that their position is made impossible by a régime 
which has enabled the political amateur—the Secretary of 
State—to play off one expert against another, with the result of 
creating general confusion. Moreover, military demands are 
met by the collusive obstruction of the Cabinet and the Treasury, 
which reduces preparation for war to a farce. Without that 
general inquiry into the working of the British Constitution 
during the critical months prior to the war, which the Govern- 
ment are evidently determined to resist at all costs, it is 
impossible for any outsider to judge between the two con- 
tending parties. It must be remembered, however, in Lord 
Wolseley’s favour that he has always courted, and continues to 
court, the fullest investigation of the work of the War Office and 
its relations with the Cabinet during his term. In his public 
encounter with Lord Lansdowne last year, the late Com- 
mander-in-Chief made a very damaging point against the 
Cabinet when he placed upon record the fact that in the early 
summer, when the politicians werescoffingatthe possibility of war, 
he (Lord Wolseley) pressed for the despatch of an army corps 
to South Africa. It is just conceivable that if this precautionary 
measure had been adopted during the season unfavourable to 
Boer operations, the war might have been averted. 

The issue of the Remount Blue Book is in one respect 
creditable to Mr. Brodrick, as it destroys an illusion which 
has formed the staple of many of his speeches. He has never 
failed to elicit cheers by the emphatic assertion that so far 
from obstructing the demands of the Commander-in-Chief in 
South Africa, the authorities in Pall Mall have unfailingly com- 
plied with them when they have not anticipated them. It will 
be something of a shock to readers who take such declarations 
seriously to learn that the contrary is the case. One of 
the many unpleasant facts which the new Blue Book demon- 
strates is that the constant cry for horses from the front has 
been met by an almost equally steady resistance from home. If 
these things are done in the green tree how must it be in the 
dry? If the papers which the public are allowed to read, and 
all Blue Books are carefully edited, disclose some obstruc- 
tion, it is only reasonable to infer that the War Office are 
obstructing Lord Kitchener all along the line. This makes the 
Secretary of State more than ever responsible for any failure in 
South Africa, and proportionately reduces the responsibility of 
the Commander-in-Chief. May we not assume once and for 
all that the newspaper correspondents in Pretoria, who week by 
week clamour for fresh men and further horses, are the more 
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accurate interpreters of Lord Kitchener’s demands than astute 
politicans who regard the whole war as a mere incident in the 
Parliamentary game ; the loss of a battle is nothing to them 
compared to the success of a speech. The Blue Book opens 
with a valuable general memorandum by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Birkbeck, the Assistant Inspector of Remounts in South Africa 
(dated so long ago as July 1900), which incidentally shows the 
absurdity and injustice of throwing the whole blame for the 
Remount fiasco on to General Truman. The fact is that the whole 
department was organised, presumably from motives of economy, 
on a totally inadequate scale. Colonel Birkbeck tells us that“ War 
Establishments, page 121, lays down the establishment for a 
base depot (for one Army Corps presumably) for 1rooo horses, 
ie. '7 Officers, 274 warrant officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men; and page 122, for an advance Remount depot for 
300 horses, that is 3 officers and 56 non-commissioned officers 
and men,” caustically adding that at the time he wrote “the 
total force in South Africa approximates to six Army Corps.” 


On the outbreak of war between Great Britain and the two 
Republics, who, according to the now inaccessible report of our 
own Intelligence Department, could place something like 60,000 
men—mounted men preferred— in the field, our total provision of 
Remount animals and personnel in Cape Colony was as follows : 
“ Stellenbosch : Two horses, 402 cobs, 866 mules, and was 
manned by Lieutenant West, 5th Lancers, 1 veterinary officer, 
and 50 non-commissioned officers and men 5th Lancers and 
18th Hussars, 7 conductors, 200 native boys, and Captain 
Mackenzie, Remount Department, with a few boys at De Aar ; 
Captain Deare, 8th Hussars, at Queenstown, purchasing.” 
Then came the unexpected checks to British arms in October 
and November, and the absolute collapse of the Remount 
Department brought all our forces to a standstill. Even by the 
time Lord Roberts landed in South Africa in January 1900, to 
retrieve the position, there were only two small depdts with 
a staff of about 150 officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men, and a few hundred native boys, while the 
matériel consisted of about 249 draught horses, 127 cavalry, 
1571 cobs, and 5473 mules. It surely speaks volumes for the 
energy of Lord Roberts and his capable Chief of the Staff, 
Lord Kitchener, that they were able within five weeks of their 
arrival in South Africa to create an effective mounted force of 
6000men with“ascratchcivilianand native establishment.” This 
superhuman feat succeeded in its immediate object, viz., the 
relief of Kimberley and the cornering and capture of Cronje at 
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Paardeburg, but there necessarily followed a further breakdown. 
On February 24, Lord Roberts telegraphed to Lord Lans- 
downe as follows from Paardeburg: “ Waste horseflesh very 
great, although horse-sickness season has not yet begun. Please 
arrange for earlyand steadysupplyremounts for batteries of horse 
artillery, cavalry, field artillery,and mounted infantry. Without 
mobileforceI candonothing in this country.” LordLansdowne’s 
reply is not given, but it may be inferred from the fact that 
a fortnight later Lord Roberts was compelled to amplify and 
reiterate his demand : 

Am anxious to bring your notice urgent necessity for constant supply horses 
being sent to South Africa, owing to want of forage and hard work a great 
many have been lost during the last month. 558 were either killed, died, or 
missing during the relief of Kimberley, and,on March 7, 54 were killed, 
47 wounded, 62 died of exhaustion, and 116 others were pronounced unfit for 
work. Also, it is to be understood, that sickly season approaches, when large 
number of horses sometimes carried off. . . . Success campaign so materially 
depends on mounted troops being efficient, that trust there will be no want of good 
serviceable horses (our italics). 

To this Lord Lansdowne replied with a recital of horses then 
at sea, and a promise of “further supplies being regularly de- 
spatched.” A month later Lord Roberts was again obliged to 
wire from Bloemfontein, “We cannot have too many horses, 
especially for artillery and cavalry purposes.” 


The War Office now began to buy wildly, but soon wearied, 
and on June 6 Lord Roberts received this insidious telegram 
from the Secretary of State, “Can you form an opinion for 
how long your requirements for horses and mules are likely to 
continue at present rate of supply ?” to which the Commander- 
in-Chief replied from Pretoria on June 21, “ I will send a reply 
on July 15. At the present time there is a great demand for 
horses and mules.” Unfortunately, however, a month later 
Lord Roberts made this serious concession to the pressure of 
Pall Mall: “Pretoria, July 23, 1900. I think the supply of 
horses might be reduced by 20 per cent.” During the re- 
mainder of his stay in South Africa Lord Roberts continued 
to be pestered with requests to reduce his demands, the last 
exchange of telegrams before he handed over a thankless task 
to Lord Kitchener being as follows: 


From the Secretary of State for War to Field-Marshal Lord Roberts. 
War Office, November 17, 1900. 
During the exigencies of a campaign it is quite understood that the work 
demanded of the animals must often be beyond their strength, and corre- 
sponding waste is expected, but now that the harder portion of the campaign 
is over, cannot efforts be made to prevent undue exhaustion of horses? Each 
monthly supply of 7600 animals will cost £250,000. 
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From Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to the Secretary of State for War. 
Johannesburg, November 24, 1900. 

Every care is taken to lessen the waste among animals, and it is, I think, 
decreasing owing to better grazing, but the work of mounted troops is heavier 
if there is guerilla warfare than in the earlier stages of the campaign. In 
addition, I am now mounting Baden-Powell’s Police, and I fear cannot reduce 
demand for horses just at present below 4600, but instead of 2000 mules 
monthly, think 1000 will do. 


No sooner was Lord Kitchener in command than he began 
to be bombarded with similar appeals. This was perhaps 
hardly surprising, as the war was now Officially “ over.” 


From the Inspector-General of Remounts to the General Officer 
Commanding, Cape. 
War Office, December 10, 1900. 
Is there any alteration in number of animals required monthly? 


The reply happily showed that Lord Kitchener had no inten- 
tion of being bluffed. 


From the General Officer Commanding, Cape, to the Inspector- 
General of Remounts. 
Cape Town, December 17, 1900. 
Lord Kitchener considers more good cobs are required, and would like 
monthly supply of 2500 increased to 5500. Argentines are not equal to the 
work, 


Throughout the year 1901 the same pressure continued to 
be applied by Mr. Brodrick to Lord Kitchener that Lord Lans- 
downe had applied to Lord Roberts. The pundits of Pall Mall 
refused to realise that mobility was the condition of success, 
and their obstinacy is largely responsible for the continuance 
of the war. The official telegrams speak for themselves : 


From the Secretary of State for War to the General Officer Commanding 
Lines of Communication, Cape. 
War Office, March 14, 1901. 
Will the large number of animals procured locally enable you to reduce 
your monthly demand for remounts, which stands at present at 7500 horses 
and 2000 mules? 


From the General Officer Commanding Lines of Communication, 
Cape, to the Secretary of State for War. 
Cape Town, March 18, 1go1. 
Your telegram March 14. Please raise monthly supply of mules by 1000 
for April and May, sending 3000 each month. Will reply later regarding 
horses and cobs. 


From the General Officer Commanding Lines of Communication, 
Cape, to the Secretary of State for War. 
Cape Town, March 20, 1901. 
In further reply to your telegram, March 14, and in continuation of my 
telegram, March 18, In view of arrival of dismounted Yeomen and prospect 
of continued heavy expenditure by mounted corps cannot reduce demands. 
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Two months later the War Office returned to the charge : 


From the Secretary of State for War to the General Officer 
Commanding, Cape. 
War Office, May 25, 1901. 
Recent returns show some 22,000 animals increase. Will this affect your 
monthly demands for horses and mules ? 


From the General Officer Commanding, Cape, to the Secretary of 
State for War. 
Cape Town, May 28, 1got. 
Your telegram May 25. Cannot possibly reduce monthly demand at 
resent. 
° From the Secretary of State for War to Lord Kitchener. 
War Office, June 5, 1901. 
Are your available men properly mounted and will present monthly supply 
maintain them? Lord Roberts and I are anxious to hear how you stand at 
present as to horses. 


From Lord Kitchener to the Secretary of State for War. 


Pretoria, June 6, Igor. 
Your telegram June 5. As regards horses we are all right at present and 
suitably mounted. Cold weather and want of grass always tell severely on 
the horses. Though I think the present supply should keep us going, I do 
not consider any reduction possible. 


From the Secretary of State for War to Lord Kitchener. 


War Office, September, 17, 1901. 
Returns of strength show 241,000 horses and mules in South Africa on 
September 11; is it necessary still to keep up existing monthly supplies ? 


From Lord Kitchener to the Secretary of State for War. 
Pretoria, September 20, 1901. 

Your telegram September 17. I cannot verify your numbers, and do not 
know how they have been obtained. Owing to present number of columns 
in the field, I do not see my way to reduce other than Artillery horses; you 
may rely upon my reducing the demands as soon as possible, say in three 
months, when after the rain grazing will be procurable and debilitated animals 
will recover more quickly. In the meantime, I think supply of Artillery 
horses might be reduced at once by one-half, that is, from 600 to 300 per 
month. 


This is the latest appeal printed in the Blue Book : 


From the Secretary of State for War to Lord Kitchener. 
War Office, December 24, 1901. 
We hope to land in South Africa during December, January, and February, 
over 40,000 horses. Willthis meet your requirements? Desirable to reduce 
as soon as practicable. 


To this Lord Kitchener replied: ‘“ Numbers satisfactory and 


will meet my requirements. Hope great care will be taken in 
selection.” 


In the face of this series of telegrams, extending over a period 
of two years, the recent urgent appeal from the Zimes Pretoria 
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correspondent, dated February 8, will be read without surprise : 
—“notwithstanding the repeated appeals for horses and more 
horses, the supply is still lamentably short of the demand, and 
the dearth of the remounts is rapidly assuming alarming pro- 
portions.” He tells us categorically that “its acuteness, indeed, 
may be judged from the fact that it has been found necessary to 
warn the home authorities that horses have now become a 
matter of greater urgency than men.” The Boers are thoroughly 
demoralised by constant hustling and scarcity of provisions, and 
not even their temporary successes are able to inspire them with 
any serious amount of confidence. “ For the first time the hope- 
lessness of the struggle is really being brought home to all 
the burghers.” Now, therefore, is the time to press our advan- 
tage. The closing passage of the correspondent’s letter may be 
set against any fifty Front Bench declarations, because the writer 
is on the spot, knows what he is talking about, and has no 
motive to conceal the truth : 

This can only be done provided we have an unlimited number of horses. 
The present rate of supply is wholly inadequate. Nor will a single or two or 
three extra consignments suffice. Spasmodic efforts have punctuated the 
whole campaign, while a regular and systematic supply of men or horses— 
ess expensive and far more effective in the long run—has been entirely 
wanting. As winter approaches, the Boers experience increasing difficulty in 
finding provision for their horses. If our troops are well mounted and the 
present vigorous pursuit of the enemy’s scattered bands is continued, we may 
be spared another summer campaign. But without fresh horses in large, 
regular, and timely consignments the present rate of progress will be arrested, 
and we shall have yet another cause to lament the penny-wise and pound- 
foolish policy that has so inexplicably characterised much of the conduct 
of the war. 


THE MILITARY OPERATIONS OF THE MONTH 


Opinions vary as to the number of Boers remaining in the 
field. If certain official calculations had been accurate, the 
enemy would now be reduced to a minus quantity, seeing 
that during the last few months we have captured more than 
were estimated to exist. According, on the other hand, to the 
estimate of President Kruger and his entourage there are still 
22,000 fighting Boers. We believe the Kruger estimate to 
be as exaggerated as the earlier Brodrick estimate has proved 
to be, all the more so as the responsible fighting Boers 
themselves do not claim more than 12,000 adherents—this 
figure is said to have been confirmed by the lately cap- 
tured General Viljoen, and it tallies with the estimate of 
competent English soldiers. We feel therefore inclined to 
accept this number as approximately correct. These remain- 
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ing Boers are all well mounted and appear to have secreted a 
large reserve of horses, which they treat with extraordinary skill 
and care, as they are able to cover fifty miles almost any night. 
Our mounted force is probably all told not more than 25,000 
men scattered over a vast area. Our preponderance is therefore 
nothing like what we are asked to imagine, and the events of 
the last few weeks must surely disabuse our statesmen of the 
comfortable delusion that the Boer resistance is at its last gasp. 
At the same time there is no reason to exaggerate the situation 
in South Africa, or to take a pessimistic view of the future. 
Our own freely and constantly expressed anxiety is not due to 
anything which has happened at the front, but to the perilous 
optimism persisted in by the British Cabinet, who at the 
end of a two and a half years’ war appear to have learnt 
nothing and to remain as unteachable as ever. Unless they 
can be aroused toa real sense of the situation, and can be 
induced to take the necessary steps to close the struggle, the 
present generation may conceivably pass away without seeing 
the conclusion of “ this sort of warfare,” to use the character- 
istic phrase of one of the most Chinese of our Mandarins. 


There are now four minor theatres of war, viz., Botha’s 
sphere in the Eastern Transvaal; Delarey’s in the South- 
Western Transvaal; De Wet’s in the North-East of the 
Orange River Colony ; and Malan’s indeterminate and shift- 
ing sphere in the North-West of Cape Colony. It is clearly 
impossible for Lord Kitchener with the resources at his 
command to maintain a severe and simultaneous pressure 
against these four hostile forces. He is at most able to cope 
with two of them, but even then only at the cost of slackening 
pressure upon the others, who are not slow to profit from the 
relaxation. Latterly he has concentrated his efforts against 
De Wet with the most satisfactory results, at the same time 
keeping Botha in impotence. Delarey has cleverly utilised the 
opportunities afforded him by the inevitable weakening of our 
forces in his sphere, with damaging results to ourselves, and the 
final clearance of Cape Colony seems to be indefinitely postponed. 
But if Lord Kitchener is able to deal successively with the Boer 
forces as he has recently dealt with De Wet’s commandoes, we may 
regard the incidental reverses elsewhere with a certain amount 
of philosophy however humiliating they may be. The closing 
days of February were devoted to combined operations against 
De Wet, which culminated on February 27 (Majuba day) in 
a big drive of Boers against the Harrismith-Vanreenees line. 
The ultimate success of this movement seems to have been 
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largely due to the superb gallantry of a detachment of the 7th 
New Zealand Contingent under Colonel Garratt, on the Vrede 
blockhouse line, well supported by the 3rd New South Wales 
Mounted Rifles under Colonel Cox. They were desperately 
attacked on February 23 by a big Boer commando, estimated 
from 600 to 800 strong, accompanied by the leaders, who were 
determined to escape from the encircling gauntlet. Reuter 
gives this graphic account of the engagement : 


After an unsuccessful attempt to break through the Queensland Bushmen’s 
lines, the Boers worked in a westerly direction along the right towards the 
position held by the New Zealanders. These, however, under the command 
of Major Bauchop, repulsed an attack by 200 Boers, who dashed at their lines, 
driving several thousand cattle before them. The Boers under De Wet, 
Wessels, and Manie Botha rushed the left post of the New Zealanders’ right 
wing, killing five and wounding the other of the six men who made up the 
post. They then worked along the New Zealanders’ flank, capturing post 
after post under a heavy flank fire, only one post of the New Zealanders being 
able to oppose the enemy. At the same time their movement was so rapid 
that they only lost two men. The posts on the right wing had time to form a 
fresh flank and fall back on Colonel Rimington’s column. In the fight that 
followed, the men serving Colonel Rimington’s Pom-Pom were shot. Two 
New Zealanders, under a heavy fire, then wheeled the Pom-Pom down a 
gulley, where they capsized it, thus saving the gun. Out of the 76 men who 
held the New Zealanders’ line of outposts, 25 were killed and 36 were 
wounded, while of the eight officers commanding them two were killed, five 
were wounded, and the eighth received four bullets through his tunic. 


De Wet, Steyn, Wessels and Manie Botha (who was afterwards 
killed), with 200 men, succeeded in breaking through, but the 
rest of the force declined to face the music and fell into the 
arms of our advancing columns. The Boers lost heavily in 
killed, while roo dead horses were also left on the ground and 
6000 cattle were abandoned. The total Boers killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, was 819, in addition to a large and unverified 
number of killed and wounded who had been taken away by 
the enemy. Our casualties, apart from the New Zealanders, 
consisted of one officer killed and four men wounded. 


The destruction of De Wet’s force was a very considerable 
event, but the edge was to some extent taken off the good news 
by a reverse which Delarey had been able to inflict on a British 
Column in the neighbourhood of Klerksdorp. It was some 
days before Lord Kitchener was able to give any account of 
this “ regrettable incident,” but on March 3, from “ informal 
accounts so far come to hand,” he reported that on February 
24 an empty convoy from Colonel von Donop’s Column 
at Wolmaranstad, under an escort consisting of over 600 
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officers and men, commanded by Colonel Anderson of the 
Imperial Yeomanry, had encamped at Yzer Spruit, only twelve 
miles out of Klerksdorp. On the following morning the 
march was resumed at 4.30 in this order: One company of 
infantry in front, one company left flank, one company rear, 
two guns and one pom-pom at head of convoy. The Yeomanry 
rode in advance, while minor detachments were on the flanks 
and rear. We must imagine a straggling and attenuated move- 
ment, probably several miles in length, and characterised by a 
considerable amount of slackness as it neared its goal. When 
within ten miles of Klerksdorp a heavy rifle fire was suddenly 
opened on the advance guard, causing the convoy to close up. 
After a sharp action the enemy were repulsed and the march 
was resumed, but a second attack was delivered on the left 
flank, which was also repulsed by the infantry. Once more 
the convoy advanced, but it was now the turn of the rear guard 
to be attacked, and with disastrous results. 

At this moment a force of enemy, boldly charging, interposed between left 
flank guard and convoy, stampeding mules in all directions, thus throwing 
infantry into confusion, of which enemy took advantage by riding down 
separated units of escort. 

All accounts speak of troops fighting gallantly over two hours, during which 
guns and pom-pom fired away most of their ammunition. 


A scanty band of mounted men made a futile demonstration 
from Klerksdorp, but were held in check by a superior force of 
the enemy. Finally the convoy was captured and the escort 
taken prisoners. The enemy were reported to number from 
1200 to 1700 men, and, according to Lord Kitchener, “ they 
consisted of a rapid concentration of almost all commandoes 
in Western Transvaal, which was no doubt ordered as soon as 
convoy was seen leaving Wolmaranstad ; and, as these com- 
mandoes can easily move 50 miles in a night, and only caught 
up convoy at a place dangerously near Klerksdorp, it seems 
certain enemy came from considerable distance.” According 
to the special Klerksdorp correspondent of the Standard, who 
wrote a stirring account of the action, our troops though surprised 
displayed great gallantry, as is proved by the casualty list, viz., 
5 officers and 48 men killed and 6 officers and 123 men 
wounded, ze., 176 casualties in a force of 634. 


As some set off to Delarey’s success came the welcome news 
of the discovery of a big Boer magazine and supply depot near 
Reitz by Colonel Rimington’s column. Unfortunately, Delarey 
responded with a heavy blow. On March 8 Lord Kitchener was 
compelled to report ‘‘ bad news about Methuen.” “ He was 
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moving with 900 mounted troops under Major Paris and 300 
infantry, four guns, and one pom-pom from Vryburg to Lichten- 
burg, and was to meet Grenfell with 1300 mounted troops at 
Rovirainesfontein [? Rooirantjesfontein] on the 8th.” Early on 
the 7th he was attacked by Delarey’s force between Tweebosch 
and Palmietkuill, the Boers charging from three sides. Then 
followed this disagreeable information : “‘ Five hundred and fifty 
mounted troops have come into line at Maribogo and Kraaipan. 
They were pursued by Boers for four miles from scene of 
action.” These refugees reported that Lord Methuen, Major 
Paris, guns, baggage, etc., were captured by the Boers. The 
news of this deplorable affair was withheld for two days, on 
the suggestion of Lord Kitchener, pending confirmation, and 
caused a painful sensation when published on March 10, partly 
owing to the deplorable performance of the mounted men, but 
chiefly owing to the bad moral effect that would be caused by 
the capture of such a prominent general as Methuen, for whom 
there is much sympathy owing to the devoted manner in 
which he has remained at his post in South Africa. Other tele- 
grams from Lord Kitchener followed, which showed that the 
episode was a curious mixture of gallantry on the part of the 
regulars and the reverse on the part of the very scratch pack of 
irregular horsemen with Lord Methuen. General Delarey, 
who has behaved conspicuously well to prisoners of war who 
have fallen into his hands, speedily released Lord Methuen, in 
spite of the opposition of his burghers, so the general was 
able to send a staff officer with a dictated despatch to the 
Commander-in-Chief, from which, by collation with other de- 
spatches, we are able to make out the following story, which 
has since been confirmed and supplemented by another excellent 
account inthe Standard. Lord Methuen’s force was moving in 
the usual manner, his ox convoy escorted by half his force, start- 
ing one hour in advance of the mule convoy, which was to leave 
atdawn. When the column was thus divided by a gap of about 
one mile, the enemy made a sudden enveloping attack on the 
rear, the mounted troops being apparently rushed. Lord 
Methuen at once ordered mounted supports to the rear screen, 
which with a section of the 38th Battery held their ground for 
an hour while the convoy closed up. Meanwhile 200 infantry 
were disposed to resist a second outflanking Boer attack on 
the left. The enemy now came on in great force, and 
“mounted troops, attempting to fall back on infantry, got com- 
pletely out of hand, carrying away with them in rout the bulk 
of mounted troops.” The two guns of the 38th Battery were 
thus left unprotected, but remained in action until every man 
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with the exception of Lieutenant Neesham was hit. This 
gallant officer was called on to surrender, which he refused to 
do and was killed. ‘Lord Methuen with 200 Northumberland 
Fusiliers and two guns of the 4th Battery now found himself 
isolated ; he held on for another three hours, during which 
period the remaining infantry—viz., roo of the Loyal North 
Lancashire regiment with some 40 mounted men, mostly Cape 
Police, who had occupied a kraal near the waggons, also con- 
tinued to hold out against repeated attacks.” Lord Kitchener’s 
despatch concludes as follows : 


By this time Lord Methuen was wounded, and the casualties were exceed- 
ingly heavy amongst his men. The ammunition was mostly expended, and 
surrender was made at about half-past nine a.m. 

The party in the kraal still, however, held out, and did not give in until two 


guns and a pom-pom were brought to bear about ten o’clock, making their 
position untenable. 


It is confirmed that most Boers wore our khaki uniform, many of them also our 
badges of rank. Even at close quarters they were indistinguishable from our own 
troops (our italics). 

It is clear that the Infantry fought well, and that the Artillery have kept up 
the traditions of their regiment. 


In addition to 40 Cape Police already mentioned, a few parties of 5th 
Imperial Yeomanry and Cape Police also continued to hold their ground after 
panic, which had swept bulk of mounted troops off the ground. 


It is officially stated that the mounted troops under Lord 
Methuen were made up as follows: Major Paris’s column, whose 
composition was understood to be Royal Field Artillery, Diamond 
Fields Artillery, Ashburner’s Light Horse, Denison’s Scouts, Dia- 
mond Fields Horse, to which were added detachments of Cape 
Police, 5th Battalion Imperial Yeomenry, 86th Squadron Imperial 
Yeomanry, detachments of British South African Police, and 
Cullinan’s Horse. There is really nothing more to be said of 
this extraordinary episode which up to the time of going to 
press has had none of the threatened sequels, Delarey, and his 


khaki-clad warriors, being apparently content to rest on their 
laurels. 


